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THE ARCHIVE PRODUCTION: TEN CENTURIES OF MUSIC ON DISCS 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY: VISIT TO AN UNTYPED CELLIST 
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Put one little girl together with something that tickles 
her funny bone—and out comes the purest, merriest 
of sounds. m We don’t propose there’s anything quite 
as nice. But we can tell you about another kind of 
purity of sound that’s worth discovering. m Make 
your next tape recording on Audiotape. Then listen. 
m Audiotape ... it’s wonderful! It has less distortion, 
less background noise, more clarity, more range 
than other tapes, because it’s made to professional 
standards. Let it be your silent (but knowing) partner 
in capturing fresh, clear, memorable sounds. (Like 





giggles 


Sissy’s giggles, for instance.) m Remember: if it’s 
worth recording, it’s worth Audiotape. There are 
eight types...one exactly suited to the next recording 
you make. 


TRADE MARK 


“IT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF” 


AUDIO DEVICES INC., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Hollywood: 840 N. Fairfax Ave., Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 
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TR-30 TRI-ETTE* 


3-WAY LOUDSPEAKER SYSTEM 


We believe you will agree that the new Jensen 

TR-30 TRI-ETTE is the finest small speaker 

system produced regardless of cost. Superior 

quality precisely engineered components, brilliantly 
matched and balanced, provide the ultimate in 

home speaker performance. And you have the choice 
of styling that includes smart Danish in warm 
Walnut, subtle Contemporary in clean Limed Oak, 
the elegance of Traditional Mahogany, authentic 
Provincial in lustrous Cherry or a special unfinished 
utility model to paint or stain as you choose... 
excellent for custom building-in, too. Furniture 
models are finished on all four sides providing the 
versatility of horizontal or vertical placement. 

»},/ The accessory matching base creates a small-scaled 
-..._ consolette if you prefer. See and hear the TR-30 
TRI-ETTE soon . .. it’s wonderful for mono 

hi-fi... superb as a stereo pair. 


TR-30 TRI-ETTE furniture models—$159.50 (without base) 
Unfinished model $134.50 Consolette base $9.95 
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O Featuring a new advanced-design 12” FLEXAIR* woofer with 
powerful SYNTOX-6* magnet and low distortion full 1” travel 


@emsenn MANUFACTURING COMPANY  . « precisely coordinated with the BASS-SUPERFLEX* 


enclosure to carry bass down lower and better than ever 
DIVISION OF THE MUTER CO. 6601 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago 38, Illinois before. Advanced design improved compression midrange 
in Canada: Renfrew Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto and supertweeter units for smooth, balanced, extended 
In Mexico: Universal De Mexico, S.A.. Mexico, D.F. response. Be sure to see and hear the TR-30 . . . you'll 
make a wonderful discovery! 


Write for free illustrated Brochure ‘‘KU"’ 


*T.M. 
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STANTON Calibration 

Standard: Model 381 — 

An ultra-linear professional pickup 

for recording channel calibration, 

radio stations and record evaluation 

by engineers and critics...from 
$48.00 


Collectors Series: Model 380—A pre 
cision pickup for the discriminating 
record collector...from $29.85 


Pro-Standard Series: MK II—A pro 
fessional pickup outstanding for 
quality control...from $24.00 


x. 
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StereoPlayer Series: Stereo 90 — 
A fine quality stereo magnetic pick 
up for the audiophile...$16.50 


more for everyone...more for every application 


. SO much more for everyone... for every 
application ...in the complete line of Stanton 


Stereo Fiuxvalves. 


Here is responsible performance ...in four superb 
models...for all who can hear the difference. 
From a gentle pianissimo to a resounding 
crescendo-—every movement of the stylus reflects a 
quality touch possessed only by the 

Stereo Fluxvalve. 


LISTEN!...and you will agree Pickering has more 
for the best of everything in record reproduction 
—mono or stereo, More Output-More Channel 
Separation—More Response—More Record Life! 
In short... more to enjoy...because, there’s more 


quality; for more listening pleasure. 

Ask fora Stanton Stereo Fluxvalve* 

demonstration at your Hi-Fi Dealer today! 

FOR THOSE WHO CAN HEAR THE DIFFERENCE *U.S. Patent Nc 
&) 


8 e 
Sy ickering Send for Pickering Tech-Specs—a handy guide for planning 
PICKERING & CO., INC., PLAINVIEW, NEW YORK 


>. 2,917,590 


a stereo high fidelity system ...address Dept. A21l 


PLAYER, COLLECTORS SERIES, PRO-STANDARD SERIES, CALIBRATION STANDARD ARE TRADEMARKS USED TO DENOTE THE QUAL 


TY OF PICKERING COMPANY, INC. PRODUCTS 
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ERA DI Oo 
KT-600A PROFESSIONAL STEREO CONTROL CENTER 


KT-600A In Kit Form 79.50 


5.00 DOWN 


a gj BA YEerrs 





LA-600A Completely Wired 


134.50 


Response 5-40,000 cps + 1 db. 

Precise ‘‘Null’’ Balancing System 

Unique Stereo and Monaural Control Features 
Concentric Input Level Controls 
Easy-To-Assemble Kit Form. 


Sensitivity 2.2 mv for 1 volt out. Dual low impedance 
“plate follower’’ outputs 1500 ohms. Less than .03% 
IM distortion; less than .1% harmonic distortion. Hum 
and noise 80 db below 2 volts. 14x105¢x42”. Shpg. 


wt., 16 Ibs Made in U.S.A. 


THE REMARKABLE KT-650 FM TUNER KIT 


KT-650Kit 54. 50 LT-650A Completely Wired 


79.95 
5.00 Down 


@ Virtually Distortioniess Performance—Less 
Than .15% Distortion at 100% Modulation 

@ Sensitivity 3 uv for 30db of Quieting 

@ Response + Yedb 15-35,000 cps 

@ Variable AFC 


Professional FM Laboratory Standard Perform- 
ance — Circuitry employs a low noise front 
end with triode mixer plus double tuned dual 
limiter and wide band Foster Seeley discrim- 
inator. IF and Discriminator coils are factory 
prealigned—permits playing. the tuner as soon 
as assembly is completed. Printed circuit board 
and famous Lafayette instruction manuals make 
oe @ pleasure. 14x5@Hx11”D. Shpg. wt., 
Y2 Ibs. 


JNEW! KT-550 100-WATT BASIC STEREO AMPLIFIER KIT 


KT-550 In Kit Form 134 50 LA-550 Completely Wired 
© 


5.00 Down 1 64.50 


Made in U.S.A. 


Rated at 50-Watts per Channel 

Response from 2-100,000 cps, 0, -1db at 1-Watt 

Grain Oriented, Silicon Steel Transformers 

Multiple Feedback Loop Design 

Easy-To-Assemble Kit Form 

new “‘Laboratory Standard’ dual 50-watt amplifier 
guaranteed to outperform any basic stereo amplifier 
on the market. Advanced engineering techniques plus 
the finest components ensure flawless performance. 
Distortion levels so low they are unmeasurable. Hum 
and noise better than 90 db below 50-watts. Complete 
with metal enclosure. 91/4x1212”D. Shpg. wt., 60 Ibs. 


KT-500A FM-AM STEREO TUNER KIT 


KT-500A In Kit Form 74 50 LT-50A Completely Wired 
. 
5.00 Down 124.50 


@ Multiplex Output for New Stereo FM 

@ Armstrong Circuit with Dual Limiters and Foster- 
Seeley Discriminator 

@ Extreme Sensitivity and Wide Frequency Response 

@ Easy-To-Assemble Kit Form 

Separate FM and AM tuning sections, each with its 

magic eye. FM: automatic frequency contro!, 2 micro- 

volts sensitivity for 30 db quieting, frequency response 

20-20,000 cps +% db, full 200 kc bandwidth. AM: 

efficient broadband circuitry, cog gg 

F printed circuit boards make wiring simple. 4x10%x 

Made in U.S.A. = 41/2”. Shpg. wt., 22 Ibs. 


Made in U.S.A. 
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Lafayette Radio, Dept. WB1-1 





P.O. Box 190, Jamaica 31, N. Y. 
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AUTHORitatively Speaking 


Inasmuch as our relations with Robert C. 
Marsh began only when we were all past 
our first youth—which statement is not 
to be construed as indicating that 
R.C.M. has been overtaken by middle 
age, though we sometimes think we have 
—we had not known that our friend 
and colleague was an Ohioan born and 
bred. Although Mr. Marsh, now music 
critic of the Chicago Sun Times, has 
since traveled far afield both in this 
country and Europe, in writing of the 
Cleveland Orchestra he stands staunchly 
on native grounds. You will certainly 
find nothing resembling home-town 
chauvinism in “One Hundred Men and 
a Perfectionist,” but neither will you 
find an apologia. Why the latter isn’t 
needed will be perfectly clear when you 
turn to p. 36. 


The account of a visit to Piatigorsky (see 
p. 44) is written by Peter Yates, ac- 
quaintance and California neighbor of 
the cellist. Professionally, Mr. Yates is 
what he rather formally describes as a 
civil servant; avocationally, he is a mu- 
sician and music critic. With his pianist- 
wife, he founded, and for some fifteen 
years directed, the Los Angeles chamber 
concerts called “Evenings on the Roof,” 
and now presents under that name a 
weekly program of music and poetry 
from FM station KPFK. He: is also con- 
tributing editor for music to Arts & 
Architecture, and has written for many 
other periodicals. Mr. Yates’s most re- 
cent musical-literary endeavor is his 
book An Amateur at the Keyboard, 
which is expected to be brought out by 
Pantheon Books this year. 


Fritz A. Kuttner is among the more 
scholarly of our contributors, being a 
specialist in such esoteric fields as archeo- 
musicology and Oriental musicology and 
belonging to a formidable list of learned 
societies, in whose professional journals 
his name frequently appears. Unlike 
some other specialists, however, Mr. 
Kuttner is able to make the result of his 
researches meaningful to the less well 
informed. For this reason (among others 
—we know better than to think that 
long-time HiGH FipeLity readers have 
not gone through their novitiate) we 
count him as one of our favorite authors. 
This month he writes—very appropri- 
ately, we feel—about a scholarly project 
that, like much of his own work, is in- 
tended also for the pleasure and en- 
lightenment of the layman: see “The 
Archive Production,” p. 48. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Kuttner is at work on a full- 
length study of the science of high fidel- 
ity, but he won't reveal publication date; 
when it does appear, there’ll be no lacu- 
nae, we're sure. 
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COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB offers with pride 
the greatest musical achievement since the introduction of stereo records 
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9 SYMPHONIES 
BEETHOVEN 


conducted by 


BRUNO WALTER 


with the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 


ig -Jeaeleltlet-teMlimellelalel tt. 


STEREO 


Tame: Mel-110p dM ol-lel¢-lel me) 


seven 12-inch long-playing records 


ALL 
FOR a. 


vont ag RETAIL 
VALUE, vont ag 98 


if you join the Club now and agree to purchase 
as few as six selections from the more than 150 
to be made available during the coming 12 months 


DELUXE PACKAGE 
Seven 12” Columbia stereo 
records in a luxurious box, 
covered with white leather- 
like Fabrikoid and lustrous 
black-and-gold cloth. Also 
includes 48-page booklet 
with previously unpublished 
photographs, program 
notes, anecdotes and re- 
views by Beethoven’s con- 
temporaries and present 
day critics. 


If you now own a stereo phonograph, or plan 
to purchase one soon, here is a unique oppor- 
tunity to obtain — for only $5.98 — this mag- 
nificent Columbia 7-Record Set containing all 
nine Beethoven Symphonies . . . in glowing 
performances by one of his greatest interpret- 
ers, Dr. Bruno Walter . . . and reproduced 
with amazingly realistic ‘‘concert hall’’ fidelity 
through the miracle of stereophonic sound! 

TO RECEIVE YOUR BEETHOVEN SET FOR ONLY 
$5.98 — simply fill in and mail the coupon 
now. Be sure to indicate which one of the 
Club’s four Divisions you wish to join: Classi- 
cal; Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, 
Television and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 

HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: Each month the 
Club’s staff of music experts selects outstand 
ing recordings from every field of music. These 
selections are described in the Club Magazine, 
which you receive free each month. 

You may accept the monthly selection for 
your Division . . . or take any of the other rec- 
ords offerediin the Magazine, from all Divisions 

. or take NO record in any particular month. 

Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase six selections from the more than 200 
records to be offered in the coming 12 months. 


MORE THAN 1,250,000 FAMILIES NOW ENJOY THE MUSIC PROGRAM OF 


Thereafter, you have no obligation to purchase 
any additional records . . . and you may dis- 
continue your membership at any time. 
FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: 
you wish to continue as a member after pur- 
chasing six records, you will receive a stereo 
Bonus record of your choice free for every two 
selections you buy — a 50% dividend. 

The records you want are mailed and billed 
to you at the regular list price of $4.98 (Clas- 
sical $5.98; occasional Original Cast record- 
ings somewhat higher), plus a small mailing 
and handling charge. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! Since the number I 


of Beethoven Sets we can distribute on this 
special offer is limited — we sincerely urge 
you to mail the coupon at once. 





ALSO AVAILABLE IN 
REGULAR HIGH FIDELITY! 


If you have a standard phonograph, you may re- 
ceive the regular high-fidelity version of this 
Deluxe Beethoven Set for only $5.98. The plan 
is exactly the same as outlined above — except 
that you pay the usual list price of $3.98 (Clas- 
sical $4.98; occasional Original Cast recordings 
somewhat higher), for the regular high-fidelity 
records you accept. Check appropriate box in 
coupon 











COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB terre Haute, IND. 
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UNANIMOUS CRITICAL ACCLAIM! 


.a noble exposition of Beethoven 
as seen by one of the greatest of his 
prophets” —High Fidelity Magazine 


“A collection which stands as near 
the pinnacle of perfection as any 
human product ever can” 

—San Francisco Chronicle 


“One of the triumphs of a memorable 
career ... the result is a 7-dise set of 
remarkable clarity’’ —Time Magazine 


“One of the summits of modern re- 
corded music” 


—New York Herald-Tribune 





NOTE: Stereo records 
must be played only on 
a stereo phonograph 








eaten 


THE CORNERSTONE OF ANY STEREO LIBRARY... | SEND NO ) MONEY — Mail this coupon now to receive 


the 9 Beethoven Symphonies for only $5.98 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 250-4 


if | Terre Haute, Indiana 


Please send me, at once, the Deluxe 7-Record Set of Beetho- 
ven Symphonies, for which I am to be billed only $5.98, plus 
@ small mailing and handling charge. 





Send my Beethoven Set and all 'D REGULAR oO STEREO | 





future selections in (check one) . 
and enroll me in the following Division of the Club 
(check one Division only) 

. Classical 0) Listening & Dancing () Jazz 

"} Broadway, Movies, Television & Musical Comedies 
; ine that I may take selections from any Division 
I agree to purchase six selections from the more than 200 
records to be offered during the coming 12 months, at usual 
list price plus small mailing and handling charge. There- 
after, if I decide to continue my membership, I am to receive 


a Bonus record of my choice FREE for every two additional 
selections I accept. 


(Please Print) 


Address 


APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 
CANADA: address 1111 Leslie St., Don Mills, Ontario 
If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia or 
Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: 
Dealer's Name 


Dealer's Address 





Lss-pa (ster) | 85-nc (REG) \! 


Epic,"’ g Marcas Reg. © Columbia Record Club, Inc., 1961 
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Whether the “take” is for dises or for pre-recorded tapes, 
nearly all recording companies first capture the newly 
created performance on SCOTCH® BRAND Magnetic Tape 








For the ultimate in fidelity, 


use the tape professionals 


In the critical job of making ‘master recordings,”’ where 
perfect fidelity and wide tonal range are musts, “SCOTCH” 
BRAND is the performance standard of the industry! Most 
recording companies specify it exclusively because of its 
unfailing uniformity. Tapes are held to microscopic toler- 
ances of backing and oxide thickness. This ; 
means magnetic properties are identical 
throughout each reel, and from one reel to 
another. 

Only “‘ScOTCH” BRAND can draw on 3M’s 
more than 50 years of experience in precision 
coating techniques. And, all “SCOTCH” BRAND 
Magnetic Tapes are made with exclusive Sili- 
cone lubrication that safeguards recording 
heads, eliminates squeal and extends tape life. 


use: “‘SCOTCH’’ BRAND! 


Your dealer can supply you with a “ScoOTCH” BRAND 
Tape for every recording need. Especially popular are: 
all-purpose, standard No. 111 for general recording use; 
No. 190—50% extra play, and No. 150—50% extra play 
with extra Strength; and No. 200—double length, double 

strength with twice as much recording time 
as standard tapes. Available on 5” and7’ reels, 
with plastic and polyester backing, from $2.25. 
Play the favorite! 


— 
Miianesora Miiwine ano )fanuractunine company “4 ., 
+++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO romonsow fd 

me 

pre 


SCOTCH” and the Plaid Design are reg. TM's of 3M Co. 
St. Paul 6, Minn. © 1961 3M Co. 
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The Award Series 


This most important announcement in Harman-Kardon’s 
history is a source of genuine pride for me. 

We have thoroughly enjoyed our role in the develop- 
ment of high fidelity. It has been an exciting, creative and 
rewarding experience for all of us in the company. 

We had much to do with sparking the national interest 


in components by making them good to look at—as they 


were good to listen to. 

We inspired a revolution in high fidelity kits when we 
introduced Citation —and Citation ‘set a new high in con- 
struction and performance.” 

The Award Series — the wonderful new A500 Amplifier 
and F500 Tuner—crystallizes our love for this work, our 
experience in it and our urge to create a product group 
that will excite your admiration. 

I am convinced that this new series will do just that. 
I am most hopeful that you will find the time to see and 
hear these superb new instruments for yourself. 


Sincerely, 


lille: 


Sidney Harman, President 
Harman-Kardon, Inc. 
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Model A500 
$159.95 


Model F500 


(23 $129.95 








the knowledgeable listener 


ever wanted or will ever need: _ 
the Award Series by EEMGERM kardon | 


Model A500 powerful 50 watt stereophonic 
amplifier. Engineered to deliver professional 
performance at a remarkably low price. 
(1) Massive Output Transformers. Specially de- 
signed to provide frequency response beyond the 
normal range of human hearing. Phase shift is min- 
imized and flawless reproduction is insured within 
the audible range. (2) Stereo Headphone Input 
Receptacle: Conveniently located on front panel to 
permit easy use of stereo headphones. (3) Ambi- 
ance Control: Acts as a center channel gain control. 
If an external delay network is used, the ambiance 
control regulates the amount of signal transferred 
into it.(4) Speaker Phasing Switch: Maintains 
proper speaker phasing for best low frequency 
(5) Illuminated Push-Button On/Off 


Switch: Permits instrument to be turned on and 


response, 


off without upsetting careful setting of controls. 
(6)Blend Indicator Lights: Function as precise 
guide in selection of stereo blend between channels. 
(7) Tape Monitor Switch: Permits monitoring of 
tapes while recording. (8) Individual Bass and 
Treble Tone Controls: Separate controls for each 
channel. (9) Separate Hi-cut and Lo-cut Filters: 
To eliminate annoying rumble and record hiss. 
a0) Zero to Infinity Balance Control: So remark- 
ably effective that it can balance any speaker sys- 
tem regardless of listener’s position in the room. 
aj) Stereo Contour Control: Boosts bass energies 
at low listening levels. (12)Blend Control: Eliminates 
“hole-in-the-middle” effect by introducing a vari- 


able amount of blend between the two channels. 








Model F500 sensitive, distortion-free FM/Mx 
tuner. 3) wide-Band Discriminator: Assures ex- 
cellent capture ratio with virtually no distortion. 
@4) Twin Tuning Gangs: Exclusive Citation de- 
sign provides outstanding selectivity and elimin- 
ates stray capacitance and inductance. Two tuned 
circuits precede first RF stage for excellent spu- 
rious response rejection. (15) Interchannel Muting: 
Effectively eliminates interchannel tuning noise. 
6) Tuner Output: Wideband response flat two 
octaves above and below the normal audible range 
for “Citation Sound” quality. 7) FM/Multiplex 
Mode Control: To switch multiplex adapter into 
circuit for multiplex reception. €8)Automatic Fre- 
quency Control: With regulated voltage supply 
maintains absolute oscillator stability regardless 
of line voltage variation. AQ Range Switch: To 
permit excellent reception of distant stations. 
20) Illuminated Push Button On/Off Switch. 
2) D’Arsonval Movement Tuning Meter: Meas- 
ures discriminator balance and permits perfect 
visual tuning of all FM stations. 22) Plug-in Multi- 
plex: Space provided on chassis to accommodate a 
complete multiplex adapter for FM stereo reception. 
23) Stereo Indicator Lights: Instant visual identi- 
fication of mode (FM or Stereo) of operation. 


Both instruments are handsomely finished in 
brushed gold. 

For complete information on the new Award Series, 
write to: Dept. HF-2, Harman-Kardon, Inc., Plain- 
view, N. Y. All prices slightly higher in the West. 
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From time to time, a component has 
appeared on the market which was “as 
good as Marantz”. Fortunately for our 
morale, subsequent investigation has 
always proved our position secure, and 
strengthened our reputation for making 
the finest custom preamplifiers and am- 
plifiers in the world. We invite you to 
compare the performance of other makes 
with Marantz characteristics described 
below: 


equal to 


reeytd DEPENDABILITY Repcirs cre so rare 
yrantz devotes less than 8 man-hours per week 


to service. Compore ! 


Model 7 
Stereo Console 
a Lowsst ——- 1.M. Distortion @ 


- moximum permissible,— 
a - poad Reduces to a few hun- 





t 5 volts output. Distor- 


ynificantly of frequency 


e peerage ede —_ & NOISE Equivolent total 
n 0,000 cps... 1 microvolt max., 0.8 
{80 db below 10 millivolts input). 


a ——_ GAm At 1000 cps, RIAA equoliza- 


volts (400 microvolts!) for 1 volt 


uF FINEST CONSTRUCTION Instrument-type, 
me e ons tion throughout. Basic circuit on 
mounted ret-terminal board. 
secilented tikes a0 r 
-shielded with mu- metal 
ered D.C. filament sup- 
c ront panel, Ve" thick- 
num, pale gold anodyzed, with 
J matching knobs 


GREATEST ACCURACY Equolizotion ond tone 
control curves matched in both channels to 0.5 db. 
= lyc o/ 0 a 2 db 


Model 8 
Stereo Amplifier 


30 WATTS RMS, per channel (conservatively 
db 20-20,000 cps 


HIGHEST STABILITY Wi!) not oscillate under 
ony condition, with or without load. Completely 
able to capacitive loading. Instantaneous recov- 
from ma tlo prevents breakup noticed 
ther circuit designs 


LOWEST HUM & NOISE Better than 90 db 
below 30 watts, open circuit, with input, typically, 


bette 00 db below 30 watts 


FINEST CONSTRUCTION Sprague type 17D 
telephone-quality electrolytics. Epoxy-encapsulated 
mylar coupling condensers. Silicon rectifiers. Cabled 
wiring. Metered bias and signa!-balance adjustments. 


MOST CONSERVATIVE £134 output tubes 


operate coolly, at only 50 ma plate current. 


Lowest DISTORTION Ai 30 wotts, fess than 
° ortion @ 1 ke, less than | 0.3% 
; 20 cps. I.M., less than 0.5%, 


> harmonic dist 


The cost? Necessarily a little more... but 
well worth Write for booklet AIF. 


BER <a B° an EE EZ 


25-14 Broadway, Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
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a is like an open umbrella,” 
said Enoch Light of Command 
Records the other day, settling back in 
his chair to elaborate on a_ subject 
which he obviously enjoys. “Every rib 
is exposed and any flaw in the silk is 
right there in front of your eyes. In 
monophonic recording, the umbrella is 
closed. The ribs and the cloth are there, 
all right, but they’re mostly hidden.” 

Enoch Light is a man who knows how 
to open the stereo umbrella with a flour- 
ish: he also possesses an array of apti- 
tudes which permit him—perhaps com- 
pel him—to engage in practically every 
facet of record making, from the musi- 
cal beginnings right through to merchan- 
dising and distribution. nore tn 
has little meaning for an acoustical e 
pert who is also a violinist, a certificate 
holder (in conducting) of the Salzburg 
Mozarteum, a band leader, an arranger, 
and—most recently—the founder of a 
spectacularly successful record label. 

The sonic qualities of Command rec- 
ords and of those released by the com- 
pany’s older affiliate, Grand Award, 
have caused something of a stir, not only 
among popular music fanciers but in 
the canny and critical ranks of listeners 
in pursuit of the ultimate in sound re- 
production. Two Light albums, “Per- 
suasive Percussion” and “Provocative 
Percussion,” have run up sales amount- 
ing to more than $1,500,000 each, and 
in the process have turned upside down 
the usual ratio of mono-to-stereo selling: 
the nationwide norm is about 70% mon- 
ophonic to 30% stereo; Command’s fig- 
ures are exactly the opposite. 

Mr. Light is an old pro. He worked 
as a band leader at the larger hotels in 
New York during the Thirties and For- 
ties and was also at one time a recording 
conductor for Columbia and RCA Vic- 
tor. Memories of those days fill him 
with something like nostalgia. “Life 
was so simple then. When you made a 
monophonic record, you simply seated 
your orchestra in the normal way, set 
up three or four mikes in the usual 
places, and that was all there was to it. 
But now! I’m simply exhausted after a 
session for stereo.” 

A few questions on our part pro- 
duced the reason why: Mr. Light works, 


so to speak, both sides of the street. He 
spends almost as much time in the con- 
trol booth with the engineer as he does 
on the podium, and he makes a practice 
of letting his orchestra, after a thorough 
rehearsal, play through the entire pro- 
gram without him while he listens 
with the engineer and explains at each 
step of the proceedings exactly what ef- 
fects he wants. Only then does he begin 
actually to record. In addition, of course, 
there are the usual complications of 
working out the seating arrangement and 
mike placement, which vary with every 
record. 

Enoch Light’s accumulated experience 
with these diverse problems led, two 
summers ago, to his teaching a course 
at New York University on “Techniques 
ef Sound Production.” His students, all 
adults and all amateurs in the recording 
field, were so curious about the proper- 
ties of stereo that Light began to ponder 
upon the usefulness of test and demon- 
stration records to reveal the full po- 
tentialities of a stereo playback system 
Mr. Light’s pedagogical problems have 
borne fruit, and a demonstration disc on 
the Command label is due very shortly. 

Another of Mr. Light’s multiple roles 
is arbiter of fashion in the sometimes 
dubious realm of pop record jacket-de- 
signing. “Too many girls, too few 
clothes,” was the essence of his opinion 
on the subject, and he persuaded, forth- 
with, no less an artist than Josef Albers, 
Professor Emeritus of the Yale School of 
Design, to draw the cover for “Persua- 
sive Percussion.” Seldom before had a 
popular record (or a classical one) ap- 
peared in the severe garb of abstract 
shapes and asymmetrical designs; every- 
one had misgivings except Messrs. Light 
and Albers. The album was shipped to 
dealers in cautious numbers, and was 
promptly sold out. Light’s faith in pub- 
lic taste was confirmed, and most Com- 
mand jackets since then have continued 
in the same artistic tradition. 

Just what will be the fruits of the con- 
ductor’s current four or five mornings 
a week in the recording studio is any- 
one’s guess, but one rule of thumb seems 
indisputable: the public knows what it 
wants, and Enoch Light seems to know 
how to supply it. SHIRLEY FLEMING 
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The Result Is Perfection 





FISHER RADIO CORPORATION ° 21-25 44th DRIVE * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 


MOST POWER*UL 
RECEIVER 
IN THE WORLD! 


: See + 


were Cw 


WHEN THE COMPONENTS ARE BY 


FISHER. 


tHE AL) ) 


a Twice as sensitive as any competitive stereo 
receiver—and easily the most powerful, with a 
conservative rating of 60 watts distortion-free 
music power! The 800 incorporates the famous 
Golden Cascode front-end for outstanding FM 
sensitivity! The AM signal is of FM calibre! 
Unlimited flexibility for every application, in- 
cluding Center Channel, Tape Monitoring and 
Multiplex Stereo! $429.50 


rue YD 


ws New FREE-PISTON Three-Way Speaker Sys- 
tem. Exclusive six-pound FISHER encapsulated 
magnet structure and two-inch voice coil used 
on all three speakers makes the XP-3 the 
world’s most efficient compact system! Achieves 
unexcelled bass and transient response and per- 
forms with total absence of parasitic coloration. 
Frequency Response: 30 cps to beyond audi- 
bility. Unstained Birch $219.50 

Mahogany, Walnut and Cherry $224.50 


Write today for complete specifications! 
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NATURAL BALANCE 


perryrt SHURE 


...A SPECIALLY COMMISSIONED 
LIMITED EDITION 


RECORDING... 


‘The Orchestra... 
The Instruments” 
No. LS661 


Without a doubt, the most 

ambitious, musically.sound, 

entertaining and informative 

privately commissioned stereo 

recording to date. Superbly 

original in concept, extraor- 

dinary in scope, it shows how 

each instrument (and instru- 

mental choir) emanates from 

the orchestra in the correct 

spatial relation to all other in- 

struments. Supervised by Dr. 

Kurt List, winner of the Grand 

Prix du Disque, renowned com- 

poser, critic and Musical Director 

of Westminster; recorded by the 

Vienna State Opera Orchestra in the 

acoustically brilliant Mozartsaal con- 

cert hall; Franz Bauer-Theussl conducts, 

with first desk soloists. Program material 

is a cohesive musical entity with works of 

Cimarosa, Debussy, Dittersdorf, Handel, 

Haydn, Lalo, Mozart, Rachmaninoff, Respighi, 

Rimski-Korsakov, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, and 

Weber represented. No one can buy this record— 
and there is no record like it. 


A GIFT TO YOU... 


when you buy any of the following 
Shure Stereo products: 


You will receive the Westminster/Shure recording 
at no charge with the purchase of a Shure Profes- 
sional Cartridge (Model M3D $45.00; Model 
M3D with N21D stylus $47.25), Custom Cartridge 
(Model M7D $24.00; Model M7D with N21D 
stylus $36.75), Studio Integrated ‘Tone Arm and 
Cartridge (Model M212, M216 $89.50) or Profes- 
sional Tone Arm (Model M232 $29.95, Model 
M236 $31.95), All prices audiophile net. 


Offer limited. Send ‘‘Customer Comment Card” 
(enclosed with product) and sales slip to Shure. See 
your local high fidelity dealer, (Listed in Yellow Pages 
under “High Fidelity,” ‘‘Music systems—home’’.) 
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| & Unquestionably... 


~The World’s Finest FM Tuner 


FEBRUARY 


_ FISHER {7-200 3 


0.5 Micrevolt Sensitivity! Sensational MicroTune! s 
SIX IF Stages! Golden Cascode Front-End! FIVE Limiters! 


a The FISHER FM-200 represents a major revolution 
in tuner design! For the first time ever high fidelity 
enthusiasts can now have a tuner with 0.5 Microvolt 
sensitivity for 20 db of quieting with 72 ohm antenna! 
For the first time ever a tuner with a capture ratio 
of only 1.5 db, the finest ever achieved, eliminating 
all unwanted background noise! For the first time 
ever a tuner with a Golden Cascode Front-End, SIX 


Quality FM Tuner At Moderate Cost 


THE FISHER FM-50 


w Distortion-Free Wide-Band circuitry assures high fidelity 
reception of strong amd weak signals, maximum stability 
and selectivity! # Four IF Stages! # MicroRay tuning indi- 
cator for precise FM tuning and Tape Recorder level 
indicator! # Local-Distant switch! $129.50 


IF Stages and FIVE limiters, resulting in selectivity 
and sensitivity of a quality never before achieved and 
giving complete freedom from interference and noise! 
For the first time ever, a tuner with FISHER Micro- 
Tune, the invention that makes absolutely accurate 
FM tuning child’s play! Now even the most unskilled 
user can select and tune FM stations for maximum 
signal and minimum distortion! $229.50 





50-watt Stereo Control Amplifier 


THE FISHER X-202 


= Fitting team-mate to every tuner—FM, AM, or FM-AM 
Stereo. The FISHER X-202 50-watt Stereo Amplifier is 
complete with Stereo Master Audio Control, offers limitless 
flexibility and operating ease through 27 Function-Group 
controls, 16 inputs. Remote control available. $229.50 


Write today for complete specifications ! 


FISHER RADIO CORPORATION - 21-25 44th DRIVE - LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


Export 


Available in Canada through Canadian-Marconi 
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Engineeer tells Remarkable Story... 


Astounding Distance 


H. H. Scott Tuner 


Close-up of broadcast facilities atop Mt. Washington, where the 310 
tuner has performed steadily for over two years. This particular location 
is known as having “the world’s worst weather.’’ Note the extreme 
icing conditions 


Parker H. Vincent, Chief Engineer for the Concert 
Network, was faced with a difficult problem: how to 
pick up FM signals atop Mt. Washington from 
Boston, 130 miles away, with the high fidelity 
necessary for quality rebroadcasting to Northern New 
England and Canada. The solution ... the H. H. 
Scott 310 FM Broadcast Monitor Tuner. 


In Vincent’s own words: ‘‘We are presently using... 
(the 310) on Mt. Washington, N. H. as a relay re- 
ceiver to pick up Concert Network programs broad- 
cast by WBCN, Boston. This tuner has given 
eminently satisfactory results . . . and has been in 
use for a little over two years with no maintenance 
other than tube replacements . . . We believe this is 


one of the longest successful FM rebroadcast hops 
ever to be used, as it is over 130 miles from Boston 
to Mt. Washington.”’ 
The 310 is the natural 
solution when quality 
FM reception is_ re- 
quired over long dis- 
tances. An FM hobbyist 
4 in upper New York 
Famous Wide-Band silver-plated State has logged 293 
front end assures highest sensitiv- <tations on his H. H. 
ity for long distance reception Scott 310 (as reported in 
DXing Horizons Magazine). The Apparatus Develop- 
ment Company, manufacturers of the FM /Q an- 
tenna, tells of H.H.Scott Tuners picking up stations 
510 miles away. 


310D Broadcast Monitor FM Tuner 


Technical Specifications: Sensi- 

tivity (IHFM Standards) 2 pv; 

(Sensitivity for 20 db of quieting 

with matched 72 ohm antenna 

0.75 wv); FM Detector Bandwidth 2 mc; All critical RF parts silver 
plated; Professional signal strength meter; Multiplex output facilities ; 
Electro-Relay Interstation Squelch; Provisions for Diversity Reception; 
Four FM IF stages; Dimensions in accessory case 15!4w, 54h, 134d. 
$184.95* 
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Aerial view of snow-capped Mt. Washington, N. H. where the H. H. Scott 310 Tuner is used for reliable long-distance pickup. 


and Reliability Records Set by 
Atop Rugged Mount Washington! 


Here are 3 reasons why only H. H. Scott Tuners 
can consistently give this outstanding performance: 


1. Only H H. Scott uses true Wide-Band design in 
all tuners. Wide-Band design was pioneered and 
developed in the H. H. Scott engineering labora- 
tories. 


. Only H. H. Scott Tuners will stay tuned without 
drift or pull when set to a weak signal adjacent to 
a very strong one. Distortion-producing A.F.C. 
is unnecessary. 


Only the 310 will reject unwanted interference 
that is as little as 2.5 db weaker than the desired 
signal. Strong interference of this type can come 
from a TV receiver or another station on the 
same channel. 


H. H. Scott tuners are built to exacting standards of excellence. This 
painstaking attention to detail assures you of superb trouble-free 
performance for many years to come. 


H. H. SCOTT ENGINEERING DEPT. STATEMENT OF GUARANTEE 


All the statements regarding the performance of these H. H. Scott 
Tuners are authenticated by laboratory measurements available for 
inspection at the H. H. Scott Engineering Department. 


Certified Rurol R ven Reddtnghmnren Chief Research Engineer 
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LT-10 FM Tuner Kit 
Now you can build a fabulous 
H. H. Scott FM Tuner for your- 
self. Critical front end pre-built 
and pre-aligned. All wires cut 
and stripped to exact length . . . saves time, assures top-notch perform- 
ance. No special alignment equipment necessary. Sensitivity: 2.2 uv. 
$89.95* 


1000 London-Scott Arm & Cartridge 
Combination 

Acclaimed by Audio Experts as 
“best there is.’’ Separate slip-on 
78 rpm head also available. Its 
smooth response is unmatched. 


* 
$89.95 * All prices slightly higher West of Rockies. 
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H. H. Scott Inc., 111 Powdermill Road, Dept. 226-02, Maynard, Mass. 


Rush me complete information on H. H. Scott Wide-Band 
FM Tuners and your new 1961 Guide to Custom Stereo. 
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High Fidelity’s Ultimate Standard : 


te term high fidelity 
has been used so freely 
that its literal meaning 
is often forgotten. It 
does not refer to over- 
loud, over-resonant, 
over-brilliant sound, 
but to the faithful re- 
creation of a musical 
performance. 


The ultimate test of a 
high fidelity system, 
then, is a direct com- 
parison with the sound 
of the original instru- 


The moment of transition from live to recorded sound: AR-3 speakers and Dynakit amplifiers 
ments. take over from the Fine Arts Quartet. 


Such a comparison was made during the recent hi-fi show in New York City, when AR speakers and Dynakit 
amplifiers vied with the Fine Arts Quartet in a “live vs. recorded” concert. At intervals the Quartet stopped play- 
ing and allowed the hi-fi system to take over, using pre-recorded sections of the music, without missing a beat. 


McProud, editor of Audio, reported: “We must admit that we couldn't tell when it was live and when it wasn't.” 
The Herald Tribune referred to “awesome fidelity”. Record reviewer Canby wrote: “My eyes told me one thing, 
my ears another.” Freas, audio editor of High Fidelity, wrote: “Few could separate the live from the recorded 


portions.” 


After all of the trade jargon and esoteric talk heard at hi-fi shows, this was the real thing. 


components designed for 
the home, created the illusion. Although these components are medium priced,* they are widely regarded as 
representing the highest quality that the present state of the art makes possible. 


Further information on these products, including a list of high fidelity dealers in your area who carry and demon- 
strate them, is available for the asking. 


°A complete high fidelity record playing system using the above components would cost 
about $750. You may hear AR speakers and Dynakit amplifiers together (in these and other, 
less expensive models) at AR Music Rooms, on the west balcony of Grand Central Terminal 

in New York City, and at 52 Brattle Street in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


ACOUSTIC RESEARCH, INC., 24 Thorndike Street, Cambridge 41, Massachusetts 
DYNACO, INC., 3912 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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Now, Disc-to-Tape Transfers? 


SIR: 

I have been watching the developments 
in tape through the pages of your maga- 
zine. Slowly I have seen each company 
join the ranks with 7'%-ips, 4-track 
stereo. Tape may be the reproducing 
medium of the future, but what is going 
to happen to the hundreds of immortal 
recordings, some pre-stereo, some pre- 
high-fidelity, that have come down to us 
in disc form? 

I refer to such gems as Toscanini’s 
recording of the Beethoven symphonies, 
or Schnabel’s rendition of Beethoven's 
32 piano sonatas. Many of the record- 
ings I have in mind would not require 
the wide range of 7'42-ips, 4-track tape, 
so why not release them in 3%4-ips, 4- 
track reel-to-reel versions? 

In this way, the entire set of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, which required a dozen 
LP records, could be placed on three 
72-inch reels; and the cost would be 
considerably reduced. Here’s hoping the 
major companies won't pass up the op- 
portunity for such a project. 

Jon Alexander 
Harrisburg, Penn. 


Translators Defended 


Sir: 
I was fascinated by Charles Cudworth’s 
little screed on the horrors of operatic 
translation (HiGH FipeLity, November 
1960). The most entertaining feature of 
his disquisition was the all-too-evident 
display of the author’s own vocabulary 
limitations 

Verdi would not, I think, have been 
unduly alarmed at seeing the soldiers 
defile before the king in Aida. This sim- 
ple military maneuver of traversing by 
files was common enough in Verdi's day, 
and a description of how to perform it 
can be found in any military manual of 
the time. And why should the trumpet in 
a Requiem not sound appalling, that is, 
“to cause the heart of the hearer to sink”? 

To poor Merope’s other difficulties is 
added Mr. Cudworth’s disdain for the 
expression “Heaven is deaf to my tears.” 
Is Mr. Cudworth equally severe with 
Dickens (and most of his contempo- 
raries), who found this metaphor appeal- 
ing enough? As for the “delicious” stage 
direction in Le Roi s’amuse, Mr. Cud- 
worth would have done well to look up 
the word domino in practically any dic- 
tionary. He would have found it de- 
fined as a person wearing a domino, in 
turn a masquerade costume consisting of 
a hooded cloak and a light half-mask. 


Continued on page 19 
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The superb PR-500 manual 

ance at the price of a ¢ 

insist that music at home should be as “ 3 
the concert hall; people. who don’t want even the faintest su picion 
rumble, ‘flutter or wow to obtrude on their program material. The PR-50¢ 
is their turntable at only. $69.95 (suggested list pr 
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For the sheer joy of listening...‘ There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 
GENERAL DYNAMICS 


Write for full line component Catalog to: Stromberg-Carison, Box AJ, 1402 N. Goodman St., Rochester 3, N. ¥% 
Tune in ‘Special Report” Saturday afternoons immediately following the Metropolitan Opera broadcast. 
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The Quiet Sea and the new ADC-1 Stereo Cartridge 


There is a new and different kind of stereo cartridge for 
people with a special kind of sensitivity to the world 
around them. It’s called the ADC-1 

Hear your favorite records played with this new pick- 
up...Enjoy brilliant highs and thunderous lows free 
of the slightest evidence of distortion. Experience subtle- 
ties of timbre and tonal gradation you never suspected 
were in your discs. With the ADC-1 you will get the 
same level of high fidelity sound playing after playing; 
the ADC-1's low tracking force reduces record wear to 
the vanishing point. 

The sensitive person’s response to beauty in nature is 
usually spontaneous and needs no explanation. The thrill 
experienced when listening to fine music reproduced by 
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the ADC-1 is also spontaneous and elating, but here an 
explanation is in order. 

Actually, no one factor is, nor can be responsible for 
the ADC-1’s startling performance. The combination of 
excellence of design plus precise craftsmanship provides 
the answer. 

The ADC-1 must be experienced to be enjoyed. It is 
at your favorite dealers. Hear it today. 
COMPLIANCE: 20 x 10°¢ cms/dyne 
DYNAMIC MASS: .5 milligrams 


CHANNEL SEPARATION: 30 db from 50 cps. to 
7,000 cps. 





FREQUENCY RESPONSE: Unusually flat: plus or 
minus 2 db. from 10 cps. to 20,000 cps. with use- 
ful response extending well beyond 30,000 cps. 
STYLUS TIP RADIUS: .0006” 


RECOMMENDED TRACKING FORCE: 1 gram or less in top quality tone arms 


Audio Dynamics Corporation / 1677 Cody Avenue, Ridgewood 27, N.¥. 
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LETTERS 
Continued from page 17 


I could, indeed, go on to practically 
the length of Mr. Cudworth’s original 
discussion. His own blunders being near- 
ly as numerous as his examples, I will 
be content with just one more juicy tid- 
bit . . . Siegmund’s cry for “A draught! 
A draught!” No one left the door open. 
Siegmund is merely thirsty. Have they no 
“draught beer” left in all England? 

William C. Elisburg 
New York, N. Y. 





Rossini’s Exemption; Scala’s Christening 


SIR: 
The letter from Mr. Arthur S. Hardy in 
your October issue, pointing out my mis- 
take in saying it was the success at La 
Scala of La Gazza ladra in 1817 that led 
to Rossini’s exemption from military 
service, leaves me with no excuse but 
to plead mental aberration. The opera 
was La Pietra del paragone, and the year 
was 1812. Which, I think, makes sense. 
And talking about the Scala, may I 
please correct Mr. Joseph Wechsberg, 
who writes in the November issue that 
the theatre—the Teatro alla Scala— 


FOR 
| sD) 
THOSE 
(“The Theatre on the Stairs”) was “called | W HQ 
after a flight of stairs that no longer "x 
exists.” The flight of stairs never did LOV Kk 
exist, of course. The theatre was built LIVE 
on the site of the demolished church of 
Santa Maria alla Scala, originally built MUSIC 
in 1381 by Regina della Scala, wife of ag ~ 
one of the ruling Milanese family of 
Visconti, who are still connected with the 
theatre to this day. 
Patrick Hughes 
Ringmer, Sussex 
England 





The Design Factor 


SIR: 
Your repcrts on high-fidelity equipment 
are the best I have seen. However, I do 
think you could add your opinion of 
design—simplicity and ease of serv- 
ice. Your recent review of a certain 
tape machine, for example, reported that 36 .wat ffers the ard 
it is “a superb deck,” but did not men- 
tion how complicated it is. Such intricacy 
means extra expense to the owner when 
service is necessary. 

Albert E. Ayers 

Lakewood, Ohio 


ai STROMBERG -CARLSON 
Nobody can question the standing of H. A VIS N F <i — NERAL DYNAMICS 


Write for full line component catalog to: Stromberg-Carison, Box AJ, 1402 N. Goodman St., Rochester 3, N. Y, 
| Tune in ‘Special Report’ Saturday afternoons immediately following the Metropolitan Opera broadcast. 
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A Defense of Landowska 


Continued on page 21 





peak 
performance... 


with the RP-40 


SSuNDSPFAN 


Hi-Fi requirements differ...often within the same family. Dad, 
the audiophile, looks for a high-fidelity receiver that meets his 
technical standards. Mom and the kids may want Bach, “Rock”, 
or the ball game...often at the same time. 


NGw—ONE unit answers ALL family needs...the exciting 
BOGEN-PRESTO RP-40 Receiver with SoundSpan combines 
quality and flexibility. It’s an FM-AM stereo receiver of 
unsurpassed performance, with SoundSpan —the revolutionary 
development that makes it possible to channel any two different 
monophonic programs simultaneously — or one stereo program 
— to several loudspeakers located anywhere in the home! 


RP-40 Receiver with 
SoundSpan $329.50, 
less enclosure. Slightly 
higher in the West. 


plus unique 
program flexibility 
for the whole family... 


RECEIVER 


A unique Home Music Center...the RP-40 features: Illuminated 
Tunetabs for quick tuning; Variable Blend-Control; Power 
Doubler Switch; Precise-acting Automatic Gain Control; Special 
Mono/ Stereo Switching Circuit and many other valuable facilities. 


RP-40 Specifications: Frequency Response —1db, 18 to 
30,000 cps; Output — 20 watts per channel, 40 watts com- 
bined; FM Sensitivity —0.9 uv for 20 db quieting; AM 
terminal sensitivity — 1.2 uv for .5v output; Distortion — 
less than 0.8% at full output; Hum Level — -80db; Dimen- 
sions — 16” x 1314” deep x 6”. 


Owning the BOGEN-PRESTO RP-40 with SoundSpan is like having 
two independent, top quality, high-fidelity systems in your home 
—for the price of one! It’s today’s Finest Component System— 
Designed for Tomorrow's Needs! Write today for free literature. 


BOGEN-PRESTO 


Desk H.-2 — Paramus, N. J. 


S51 E CHILE FR 


e A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION won 
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LETTERS 
Continued from page 19 


C. Robbins Landon as the outstanding 
Haydn scholar of our day, but a good 
many music listeners are going to ques- 
tion his rather uncomplimentary evalua- 
tion of Wanda Landowska’s Haydn play- 
ing in the recently issued RCA Victor 
album of Haydn keyboard music (HIGH 
Fipeity, January 1961). 

It seems to me that Mr. Landon has 
missed a basic point. Although Lan- 
dowska began her career as a pianist at 
the highest point of pianistic virtuosity, 
she deliberately did not play the piano in 
the big style. No pianist of our time 
could equal her ability to adapt the voice 
of the instrument to the tonal range of 
these Haydn sonatas, to compel its 
rhythms, to adjust the almost imper- 
ceptible distinctions made possible by 
an absolute command of its tone to the 
music of a period for which the modern 
piano can be no more than an imperfect 
instrument, too thick in the bass, too 
white in the middle register, too lacking 
variety of higher overtones in the treble 
Landowska made this instrument do her 
work; she did not, as others do, however 
nobly, adapt the work to the instrument 
Her playing reminds us why Mozart 
warned his sister not to be too much 
attracted by the new virtuosity of Cle- 
menti, “lest she spoil her quick, firm 
hand and ruin its natural lightness, sup- 
pleness, and rapidity.” Clementi had in- 
vented modern keyboard playing, the 
idiom of the piano taken in hand after- 
wards by Beethoven, and Mozart fore- 
saw in this new style the end of a key- 
board tradition that had been three cen- 
turies in the making. 

Landowska understood that tradition 
Listen to the Variations in F minor as 
she broods over them, the left hand 
steady and inexorable as the tides, the 
right hand thereby made free, liberated 
to genius. This is what Mozart meant 
by piano playing, this is what Haydn 
meant, this is what Chopin meant before 
his music was taken over and made mod- 
ern by Kalkbrenner and Liszt. 


Peter Yates 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Neshaminy, 
Pennsylvania 


a complete component speaker system in 
installation where the very 
best sound is desired in minimum space. 


kit form for installation in your own cabinet 
Send for literature, installation & construc- 


or for custom 
tion data. 


frequency driver 


” by 16” panel for easy installation. 
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' Notes from Abroad 


LONDON—Before they went into Kings- 
way Hall for London’s three recording 
sessions for Benjamin Britten’s Spring 
Symphony, the Covent Garden chorus 
and orchestra, as well as the soloists— 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Norma Procter, and 
Peter Pears—had given a well-rehearsed 
performance of this score for the BBC 
at the Festvial Hall here. All, therefore, 
went expeditiously, with no call for extra 
time on anybody’s part. 

Two things struck most of the handful 
who sat in on the sessions and heard the 
playbacks. One was the exhilarating 
brilliance and solidity of the Covent 
Garden brass in the “display” scoring of 
the finale. The other was how lucidly 
the tapes were capturing strong but sub- 
tle harmonics which on the radio a few 
nights earlier had seemed mud pie. I was 
reminded, indeed, of the supreme clarity 
of London’s Peter Grimes recording. 


Smith, Alias Schmidt-Isserstedt. Like 
Grimes, the Spring Symphony was super- 
vised by Eric Smith, with the adroit, 
cool Kenneth Wilkinson as engineer-in- 
charge. Smith is  sandy-haired 
twenty-nine and has watchful 
hind dark-framed glasses. His father is 
Dr. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt, the noted 
Hamburg radio-orchestra conductor. Why 
himself Eric Smith? Be- 
cause, I gather, he has spent most of his 
life in this country, went to Cambridge 
University, 
other than 
subject, 


and 
eyes be- 


does he call 


never himself as 
British 


name 


regarded 
British, is, in 
and finds the 
“cumbersome.” 

During the balance tests for the finale, 
Smith made an interesting discovery. 
Throughout the great concluding coun- 
terpoints, the boys’ choir, supported by 
unison horns, did no more than hold its 
own with Sumer is icumen in against the 
waltz tune being sung and played at the 
top of their voices by everybody and 
everything else. After hearing the play 
back, Britten gave a decisive thumbs- 
down. The boys’ voices, he said, must 
decisively dominate. This requirement, 
though not evident from the score, will 
henceforth be an established tradition. 


fact, a 
family 


Britten Now—and Then. After a play- 
back on the second day I asked Britten: 
“How is it going? Are you pleased?” 

“Everybody,” he replied, “is marvelous 
except the conductor.” 

This was Britten playing at modesty. 
Although usually jittery on his way to 
the rostrum, he is self-possessed once he 
gets there. He controlled his Kingsway 
Hall forces with calm zest. I] was re- 
minded, by contrast, of a very different 
episode which, as it has not found its 
way into any of the biographical accounts, 
may be worth reporting here nearly a 
quarter of a century after the event. 

At the age of twenty-two, Britten took 


his first rehearsal with a leading sym- 
phony orchestra, Beecham’s London 
Philharmonic, as it was then. In a scene- 
loft at Covent Garden, he took the men, 
or tried to take them, through an uncon- 
ventional new score of his, Our Hunting 
Fathers, a symphonic cycle for high 
voice and orchestra. One who was pres- 
ent recalls: “Britten’s music was too 
much for the players, who behaved like 
naughty boys. They put up their hands, 
clicked their fingers, and asked, one 
after another, if they could ‘leave the 
room.’ One of the songs in the cycle is 
about rats. Some of them pretended to 
see rats in the scene-loft and shouted in 
mock alarm. The rehearsal broke up in 
disorder. It was a terrible experience for 
Ben. But what d’you know? At Norwich 
Festival a day or two later the naughty 
boys rallied around like angels and 
tackled the score with spirit and success.” 


Mercury Abroad. The London Sym- 
phony Orchestra expects a Mercury re- 
cording team over here for thirty or 
forty sessions with Antal Dorati in June. 
The output target is ten albums. The 
schedule is rather more extensive than 
that of 1959, when Mercury spent, I 
estimate, between £20,000 and £30,000 
on a fortnight’s work (including a high 
proportion of three-session days) at 
Wembley Town Hall. At this writing 
there are only rumors about the forth- 
coming repertory, but it is known that 
suggestions for Dorati from this end in- 
clude three symphonies—Dvo/fak’s No. 
2 and Tchaikovsky’s Little Russian and 
Pathétique. 

It might have been supposed that the 
economic advantage of recording in 
Britain would have been canceled out 
to a large extent by last year’s increases 
in orchestral players’ fees, plus the union 
ruling that not more than twenty min- 
utes’ music shall go on record from a 
three-hour session. Mercury’s continued 
interest in Wembley argues, to the con- 
trary, that we are still viable. 


Sing It Yourself. The point above is 
reinforced by the activities of an in- 
dependent operator based in Swarthmore, 
Penna., David Miller, of your Somerset 
and Stereo-Fidelity labels. For Miller 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra has 
recently put in fourteen sessions at the 
Hammersmith and Walthamstow town 
halls, recording accompaniments only to 
seventy-three arias from (mainly) popu- 
lar operas. Eight discs are to be issued. 
They will group the arias for nine 
successive categories of voice, from co- 
loratura and lyric soprano at the top to 
bass-baritone and bass at the bottom. The 
enterprise runs parallel to the familiar 


Continued on page 26 
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(rm Can that be my Ride of the Valkyries? | wouldn’t wish such sound reproduction even on that Italian organ 
grinder—Puccini ! Now try it through a Pilot 654 stereo receiver. Some difference. You can hear the rich resonance of 
every hoofbeat, the startling clarity of every shriek. The Pilot 654 is the only all-in-one stereo component with a 
harmonic distortion factor of only 0.5%. Just hook up a pair of speakers. The 654 supplies the rest: separate FM 
and AM tuners, a 60 watt stereo amplifier, and 16 different controls— all on a compact, cool ctr nen. 
If you can’t attend the Bayreuth Festival, get the Pilot 654. With enclosure, , 

$299.50. See the Pilot 654, and the 30 watt 602 Stereo Receiver, $249.50, 
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knight-kit Continued from page 24 
; 2 et eee | play-the-solo-part-yourself recordings of 
a pleasure to build and you own the best popular piano and violin concertos. 
The LPO was insistent from the start 
‘ : ' and Miller promptly assented—that 
you get more with a Knight-Kit; the aria accompaniments should never 
: : : | be used for dubbing. 
custom quality...exclusive design developments... Aik squids Vike oad tin 
maximum savings...Supreme listening enjoyment Edward Downes, from Covent Garden, 
who during rehearsals performed the 
considerable feat of singing the lot for 
his players’ technical guidance—taking in 
his stride French, Italian, German, and 
the entire bagful of tessiture. “I've only 
got a conductor’s voice,” apologized 
Downes at the outset, “but if the boys 
can stand it, they'll find it helpful on 
pauses and timing generally.” 





Anyone for Vertigo? <A _ secret is out 
apropos HMV’s “Musical Merry-Go- 
Round,” due for release with you on the 
Capitol label this spring. This is a 
sequence of ten pieces which describe or 
suggest the fairground. They are played 
by the Sinfonia of London and con- 
knight-kit Stereo Tape Record-Playback Preamp Kit ducted by Robert Irving and Douglas 
Complete record-playback preamp for any 2 or 3 head stereo tape transport. Gamley. Listening to two of the num- 
es Separate dual-channel recording and playback preamps. Permits tape bers—the Carousel Waltz (after Rodgers) 
and monitoring, ‘‘sound-on-sound" and “echo” effects. Features: Accurate VU and La Ronde (after Oscar Straus) —one 
. meters; adjustable bias and erase voltages; concentric clutch-type level controls : , ; 
exclusive fo, mixing of mike and auxiliary inputs on each channel, for channel balance gets the queasy impression that one is 
and for master gain adjustment; 6-position selector switch selecting every actually riding on a carousel horse. The 
possible stereo and monophonic function. Printed circuitry for easy assembly. music revolves. 

Extruded aluminum panel in Desert Beige and Sand Gold; 4% x 15% x 9”. To obtain this effect various devices 
Shpg. wt., 15 Ibs. 83 YX 929. $5 Down. Only $79.95 (less case). were dreamed up by HMV technicians. 
. One idea was to mount microphones on 
wide choice of money-saving stereo hi-fi knight-kits a revolving spindle. Another was to have 
a rotating platform for the orchestra. 
The solution finally adopted turned out 
to be electronically synchronized manip- 
ulation of the left and right stereo tracks. 

Simple as that, if that is simple. 
CHARLES REID 





70-Watt Stereo Amplifier Kit 
83 YU 934. $119.95 


40-Watt Stereo Amplifier Kit 
83 YU 774. $76.95 


20-Watt Stereo Amplifier Kit 
83 YX 927. $39.95 eee ; 
VIENNA—Hermann Scherchen is_ the 
only conductor with whom I am ac- 
quainted who makes his own recordings. 
The other day he played for me a tape 
of Hindemith’s Lelhrstiick (words by 
Bert Brecht) which he had recorded in 
32-Watt Stereo Amplifier Kit his own studio at Gravesano, Switzer- 
83 YU 933. $59.95 land. It is a monophonic recording, in- 
tentionally dry in sound, of a composi- 
tion which Scherchen performed first in 
1929 in Baden-Baden and which caused 
7 some sensation then. Brecht’s text was 
—_ , — inspired by Lindbergh’s first flight over 
ee ‘ the Atlantic (May 1927) and also served, 
Stereo FM-AM Tuner Kit Prices include case FM-AM Hi-Fi Tuner Kit in a different version, as a libretto to 
83 YU 731. $87.50 83 YX 928. $49.95 Kurt Weill’s Lindbergh-Flug. 1 under- 
stand that the Austrian firm Amadeo in- 
FREE 1961 Knight-Kits are products of and tends to issue Scherchen’s recording on 
ALLIED CATALOG 6 4usen unconditionally guaranteed by a disc eventually to reach the United 
See the complete Knight-- =" ALLIED RADIO States market on the Vanguard label. 
Kit line of hi-fi compon- sai | 
ents. For everything in 
build-your-own hi-fi, for 
everything in Electronics, 
get the 444-page 1961 
Allied Catalog. Send for 
Free copy today. 


------ nn 4 
ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 12-B] 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 

Ship the following Knight-Kits: 


Built-in Stereo Effects. Scherchen has 
also conducted a new album to which 
Westminster’s Music Director Kurt List 

$ has given the title “Orchestra in Space.” 
CD Send FREE 1961 Catalog featuring Knight-Kits. List, who has made Vienna his head- 
quarters for several months, explained 
to me: “We wanted to record scores 
Address which have a stereo effect built in by the 








Only $5.00 down (or less) 
on orders up to $200; up 
to 24 months to pay. 


Name 








: Knight-Kits are 
: available in Canada 


1 
| 
| 
Easiest Terms: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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$288 includes cage 


the finest performance available 


in a stereo power amplifier 


Mitesh 240 


Coolest Operating The 240 operates well within the long-life recommendations of the 


tube manufacturers. Put your hand on the transformers, you can feel the difference. 
This cooler operation assures you of long, trouble-free life. 


Practical Flexibility, Multiple input sensitivity ranges of the 240 make it easier to 


connect any preamplifier... stereo or monophcnic. McIntosh output facilities provides 
two 40 watt stereo channels or one 80 watt monophonic channel. Includes all voice 
coil impedances, 600 ohms and 70.7 volts. 


Designed For A Long Life Traditional McIntosh design extends your investment 
through the years... protects you against obsolescence. 


Availability your Franchised McIntosh Dealer has the 240 in stock now, 


A “Mark of Excellence” Product by NG Fairer: 


CIRCLE 70 ON READER-SERVICE CARD LABORATORY, INC. 


4 Chambers St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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composer.” The first choice was Bee- 
thoven’s Battle Symphony (“Welling- 
ton’s Victory”). The printed score con- 
tains Beethoven’s “Remarks for the per- 
formance,” which indicate that the com- 
poser was very much concerned with 
the proper spacing of the three orches- 
tras involved in the performance. Also 
on this disc (expected to be issued in 
May) are Carl Orff’s Bells, an arrange- 
ment for five orchestras of virginal 
pieces by William Byrd, and a Canzona 
by Giovanni Gabrieli, arranged for two 
orchestras by Bailiff. 


Chinese Pianist. The Chinese winner of 
the Chopin prize of 1955, Fu-Ts’ong, 
who preferred to travel to the West 
rather than return to his native country, 
married Zamira Menuhin, daughter of 
the famous violinist, early in December. 
Some weeks before the wedding he came 
to Vienna to record for Westminster two 
Mozart Concertos (in B flat, K 595; in 
C, K. 503) with the State Opera Orches- 
tra under the Swiss conductor Victor 
Desarzens. In addition, he played the 
four Ballades, two Preludes, and the 
Berceuse by Chopin. The Chopin record 
will be released well in advance of 
Fu-Ts’ong’s concert tour to the States 
scheduled for fall 1961. 


Viennese and Slavs. Rafael Kubelik’s 
recent recordings of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Symphonies 
with the Vienna Philharmonic for EMI- 
Capitol turn out to be part of a new 
large-scale program for that orchestra. 
Helmut Wobisch, leading trumpet of the 
Vienna Philharmonic and acting director, 
talked of it the other day. “We feel that 
we should not only devote our energy to 
the interpretation of German and Aus- 
trian music. It is about time to revert to 


D e C 0 fa te y 0 ul r h 0 m e W i th awe | the original mission of our orchestra. 


When we were founded, 119 years ago, 





~~ * Vienna was the capital of a large multi- 
L | V | n g M u S | Gc | mational country open to influences from 


the Slav and Italian world and in turn 

bi | a F | influencing the musical life of other na- 

Grem mes. tions. We should like to affirm this 
spirit. Our concert programs as well as 
our recording activities will be shaped 
according to this new look.” Example: a 


The versatility and beauty of Grommes Hi-Fi Equipment 
makes it possible to place it into any mode of modern concert series this March will feature 
living. Whether you prefer bookshelf, built-in or cabinetry, “Russian” conductor Aram Khachaturi- 


Grommes Equipment blends into any interior decor. an. Among recordings, Russia will also 

move to the fore: Shostakovich’s Fifth 
Grommes gives you brilliant clarity and reproduction at Symphony, Constantin Silvestri conduct- 
its finest... superb fidelity with a realistic depth—truly ing, will be taped for Capitol. 


Wobisch is certainly no press agent 
for the orchestra, but you do feel his 
Ask your quality Hi-Fidelity Dealer to demonstrate pride in the fact that bye eo become 

; : ee , : oe a recording center not only for Mozart 
Grommes Equipment. You have a surprise in store for you! ° ; ; 

=. “ken P Y and Beethoven, Brahms and Bruckner, 

not only for Die Fledermaus, but also 
for Aida. No wonder he wants to extend 
Send coupon today for complete details on Grommes | this realm to include also Tchaikovsky 
A 2 ft equipment. and Shostakovich, Smetana and Janaték 
Om m1 Nene... ee | as well as music from Poland and Hun- 

gary. . . . The new plan begun with 
Kubelik and Silvestri should make possi- 
ble a realization of this dream of a musi- 
cal empire. KuRT BLAUKOPF 


music that lives. 
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A superb new Heathkit'ste 


BIG IN STEREO SOUND... COMPACT ! 





eptca nie 
wasters ew ee he * 


HEATHKIT |. 





=, 
DAYSTROM 
ene 


Completely wired, assembled and finished, for just $149.95 


@ Superbly Styled—genuine walnut cabinet! 
@ True Space-Economy Size! 


@ Heath-built Stereo Amplifier 


Whether home owner or apartment dweller, lack of living 
room space need no longer keep you from enjoying full 
rich stereo sound in life-like fidelity. Less than 3 feet long 
and end-table height, this handsome stereo console slips 
into your living room surroundings, regardless of size, as 


} 


gracefully as if you had ! 


planned it that way! Yet, the 
brilliance of tonal quality and startlingly realistic stereo 
sounds will amaze you! And, not the least of its outstand- 

features is the superb stvline lid ¢ Inut 
j Inut veneer front panel with matching “‘wood- 
} 


grained” sliding top. Front and sides are graced by pleas- 


antly-contrasting light beige tapestry weave grille cloth 
The compact console measures just 3134” long by 17544” 


wide by 2634” high. The six-speaker arrangement assures 


HEATH COMPANY / BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
CIRCLE 49 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 


@ Diamond and Sapphire Turnover Cartridge! 
@ Automatic 4-Speed Stereo-Mono Record Changer! 


@ 6 Speakers for Full Range Stereo & Mono 


room-filling stereo smooth “lows” are delivered by 

12” woofers, while “mid-range” and “highs” are 
sparkingly reproduced by two 8” speakers and two 5” cone- 
type tweeters mounted at wide dispersal angles in the cab- 
inet. The 4-speed automatic record changer (plays both 
monophonic and stereo records), with Sonotone stereo 
cartridge and turnover diamond and sapphire needles fea- 
tures a special anti-skate device to protect your records 
Concentric volume controls and separate dual bass and 
treble tone controls are within easy reach on the cabinet 
front panel. Another magnificent value brought to you by 
HEATHKIT . .. the name that made high-fidelity a 


household word! 


Model GDW-31.. .70 Ibs... $15.00 dn., $13.00 mo.... $149.95 


a subsidiary of 


DAYSTROM 
oe 














another first from Heath! two magnificent hi-fi stereo 
assembled, tested components and 


COMPLETE 28-WATT STEREO CONSOLE (HFS-2¢ Both are factory wired and tested, ready to go. Already 
installed under the lift-top lid is the completely automatic 
t-speed Stereo Record Changer model AD-50A with GE 
VR-227 Stereo cartridge with diamond stylus (plays mono- 
phonic and stereo records). In each of the two speaker 
wings (AE-30 below) is a model US-3 Coaxial hi-fi speaker 
with 12” PM woofer and 3” PM tweeter plus a built-in 
crossover network. Go stereo the easy way with this beau- 


Designed to bring you stereo reproduction of outstanding 
quality and fidelity, yet tailored to fit everyday budget 
irements, this ready-to-play console offers you com- 
stereo-phonograph and stereo AM/FM tuner per- 
mance with maximum ease and economy. The cabinets, 
superbly executed in universally compatible contemporary 


yling, add beauty and dignity to your home decor, while 
tiful, ready-to-play console... just unpack and plug in 


Order your HFS-26 28-watt stereo console now for 
Christmas-day enjoyment. 


ng a convenient and functional home music center 
accented by distinctive “gallery” rails, vertically- 
front door panels. Slim, shallow curves of brass 


the door handles are mounted on sculptured 


, ae ; Y : MODEL HFS-26 STEREO CONSOLE 
door edges. Separate speaker wings may be 


ny distance from the equipment center for in- Ready to Play just $4 y 500 


reo separation or decorative effects, yet blend 
af li katana cian ale ate — only $47.50 dn., as low as $29.00 per month 


into an integrated unit perfectly spaced for 
(shipping weight 215 Ibs., specify walnut or mahogany cabinets) 


ving room listening. Rugged cabinets of 34” stock 
ble in your choice of hand-rubbed walnut or 
hogany finish. Included with this system are the MONEY-SAVING OPTIONAL PLAN 
ithkit AJ-10 Stereo AM/FM Tuner (for either Model HFS-27 includes the same cabinets as above with 
simultaneous AM/FM reception) and the the same equipment in kit form. Save by assembling the 
watt Stereo Amplifier with all the controls for equipment yourself. 215 Ibs. Specify walnut or mahogany. 


mand of stereo function, tone and balance. Model HFS-27. . . $37.00 dn., as low as $22.00 per mo... . $370.00 


BEAUTIFY YOUR enmpumnedl BY ENCLOSING YOUR 


mpad gd ACCOMMODATIONS AND SIZES Woetig RECORDER DRAWER: 


Fit 


no pre plifiers, / ifier. Pow r a Ne f Model AEA-20U 

r power y pow i . Model AEA- 20W 
MODEL AE-20U... it 14.95 
MODEL AE-20W ... WV 


» $9.4 $ , . Model AEA-20M 
MODEL AE-20M ... Mahoga $9 $9 é Mahog 14.95 


any 


|C Mim, 2 subsidiary of 
HEATH COMPANY je BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN DAYSTROM 
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COMPLETE 50-WATT STEREO CONSOLE (HFS-28) 

For those who demand the best in performance, functional 
design and imaginative styling . .. this deluxe Stereophonic 
Console. Without peer from cabinetry to components 
within, it is a study in artistic and technical craftsmanship. 
The flowing lines of the three-piece cabinet ensemble blend 
into an integrated furniture grouping. Styling is high- 
lighted by distinctive “gallery” rails, vertically-scored front 
doors with sculptured edges and slim, shallow-curved brass 
handles. All cabinets are of %” stock available in your 
choice of hand-rubbed walnut or brown mahogany finish 
Already installed under the lift-top lid is the world’s most 
versatile record changer, the Heathkit AD-60B with auto- 
matic speed selecting device and “turntable-pause” for the 
gentlest handling of your valuable records plus the new 
Shure M8D stereo cartridge with diamond stylus (plays 
monophonic and stereo records). Included with this sys- 
tem are the beautiful new Heathkit AJ-30, 16-tube stereo 
AM/FM deluxe tuner, and AA-100 50-watt deluxe stereo 
amplifier; both are factory wired and tested, both represent 
the ultimate in design and performance. The lower left 
section of the equipment center holds your record library 
or a tape recorder by using the optional drawer (AEA-20 


12” SPEAKER CABINET (AE-30 Series) 
Completely assembied, ready to use, compares 
with cabinets selling for $54.95 1 
Speakers, with 5 

vided for horn-tyr 

instructions for 

Speaker. 15° W x 19° C 


Shipped from Pennsylvania. 


Model AE-30U ... . unfir 
Model AE-30W ... walnut.. 


Model AE-30M . . . mahogany 


onsoles...complete with factory 
preassembled, prefinished cabinets...ready to play! 


below). Unsurpassed sound is assured through the use of 


Jensen H-223F Coaxial 2-way 12” hi-fi speakers with 
special “‘flexair’’ woofers and concentric re-entrant com- 
pression-driver tweeters factory-installed in each of the 
handsome speaker-wing enclosures (AE-40 below). Enjoy 
this best-of-Heathkit stereo console the moment you unpack 
it and plug it in, for this unit is shipped to you with all 
components factory wired and tested, ready to play. Orde 
your HFS-28 50-watt stereo console now . . . it’s the perfect 


Christmas gift for the family 


MODEL HFS-28 COMPLETE STEREO CONSOLE 


Ready to Play .. . just $67 5°° 


only $75.00 dn., as low as $40.00 per mo. 
(shipping weight 264 Ibs. Specify walnut or mahogany cabinets) 


MONEY-SAVING OPTIONAL PLAN 

Model HFS-29 includes the same cabinets as above, but 
the equipment is supplied in kit form. You save up to 50% 
on the equipment by assembling it yourself. 264 lbs. Specify 
walnut or mahogany 

Model HFS-29 . . . $55.00 din., as low as $32.00 per mo.. .. $550.00 


PRESENT HI-FI SYSTEM IN THE SUPERB CABINETS! 


15" SPEAKER CABINET (AE-40Series) 


Completely assembied, ready to use, an out- 


standing value! f 
cat t ae ) for 15° 


x 19° D x 32%" H 
Model AE-40U . . . u 
Model AE-40W ... 


Model AE-40M ... 
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for the finest in AM/FM stereo reception... 
‘DELUXE’ AM-FM STEREO TUNER (AJ-30) 


Here is the tuner that wins raves from everyone .. . for 
its truly superb performance . . . and for its beautiful 
styling. This top-of-the-Heathkit-line of tuners is ready 
to perform in any manner you chose . . . separate FM, 
separate AM, simultaneous AM and FM with different 
programs or with the same program for stereo listening. 
Its deluxe features are: individual AM and FM tuning 
meters for pin-point tuning, automatic frequency con- 
trol for drift-free listening, flywheel tuning, multiplex 
output jack, and a professional-quality 16-tube circuit 
for unmatched performance. Beautifully-styled in new 
luggage-tan vinyl-clad steel with a unique refracted- 
light panel. 25 lbs. 

Model AJ-30... (kit). . . $9.75 dn., $9 mo. ..$97.50 
Model AJW-30. . . (wired) . . . $15.30 dn., $13 mo. 152.95 


enjoy these deluxe Heathkit*’components 


COMBINING SUPERIOR STYLING, FLEXIBILITY AND PERFORMANCE WITH SIGNIFICANT SAVINGS! 


for better value, better stereo... 
50-WATT STEREO AMPLIFIER (AA-100) 


Superbly-styled to match the Stereo Tuner above, this 
remarkable Heathkit amplifier performs as handsomely 
as it looks. With a full 50 watts of hi-fi rated stereo 
power (25 w. per channel), this powerful beauty stands 
ready to handle the toughest stereo tasks with plenty 
of reserve power. Five pairs of inputs accommodate any 
stereo program source; a separate input is provided for 


trols include input level controls, “function-selector,” 
balance and separation controls, ganged volume con- 
trols and separate concentric bass and treble tone 
controls for each channel. A “‘mixed-channel” center 
speaker output offers “fill-in” stereo sound or mono- 
phonic music for other rooms. 31 Ibs. 
Model AA-100.. . (kit) .. . $8.50 dn., $8 mo, $84.95 
Model AAW-100. . . (wired)... $14.50dn., $13m0. 144.95 
ti 
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ORDER DIRECT BY MAIL OR SEE YOUR HEATHKIT DEALER 


/ 
A 
/ ~ 


ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 
Fill out the order blank below. In- 


clude charges for parcel post ac- 
HEATHKIT cording to weights shown. Express 
orders shipped delivery charges 


collect. All prices F.0.B. Benton 
Harbor, Mich. A 20% deposit is re- 
quired on all C.0.D. orders. Prices 


HEATH COMPANY, Subject to change without notice 
Benton Harbor 8, Michigan 


SEND FOR 
YOUR FREE 
HEATHKIT® 
CATALOG 


Please send the following HEATHKITS: 


MODEL NO. 








Ship via( ) Parcel Post ( ) Express ( ) COD ( ) Best Way 
You'llfind the perfect gift for family 


or friends among the over 200 

Heathkit items for hi-fi fans, ama- 

teur radio operators, students, tech- 
nicians, marine enthusiasts, sports 
car Owners and hobbyists. And 
many Heathkit products are now 
available in both wired and kit form! 


( ) SEND MY FREE COPY OF YOUR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Name 





Address 





City Zone —— State 
Dealer and export prices slightly higher. 
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BENGINEERS MASTERPIECE 


The Patrician 700 is the most effective recreator of great music that has ever beer 
‘“ 3 made. And, while the exciting aspects of its physical design and performance are 
m Cc I r dr e am interesting to many, they should not and need not be misunderstood by those whose 
uSI1 Ove S backgrounds lie in the creation and appreciation of music rather than in the means of 
reproducing it. For, if the Patrician 700 can reproduce with distinction the more 
esoteric sounds of earthquake, railroad train or thunderstorm, so can it recreate the 
sound of the big bass drum, the mighty pipe organ and the majestic sweep of the full 
symphony orchestra as can no other loudspeaker. It is for this reason that every music 
lover will be thrilled by the effortless ease with which the Patrician 700 handles large 
masses of sound, and the order it reveals in complex sonic tapestries—where lesser 
reproducers can present only chaos. 


The world’s greatest loudspeaker system is a fitting companion to the world’s greatest 
music. Ownership of the Patrician 700 is an appropriate expression of devotion to 
the music you love, 








Designed around the tremendous new Electro- 
Voice thirty-inch woofer, (1) the unparalleled 
might of the Patrician 700 in the region of 
deepest bass is a thing of fascination in itself, 
but this is only one facet of its truly fabulous 
overall performance. A premium quality 12” 
speaker, (2) heavily damped magnetically and 
mounted in a separate, liberally padded sub- 
enclosure, delivers solid and precise repro- 
duction of midbass frequencies from 100 to 
700 cps. The sound of the magnificent T250, 
(3) recently brought to a new height of excel- 
lence through closer specialization of its de- 
sign to the requirements of the treble range, 
is outstandingly smooth, distortionless and 
free from peaks or unnatural colorations. The 
T350 very high frequency driver (4) adds a 
wonderful transparency to the clarity estab- 
lished in the midrange, maintaining its beauti- 
ful, shimmering sound undiminished to the 
limits of audibility, and having significant re- 
Sponse as high as 40 kilocycles. In both the 
treble and high frequency ranges, E-V dif- 
fraction horns spread brilliance evenly over 


the whole listening area, illuminating the 
finest musical detail through perfect accuracy 
of reproduction. 


True audiophiles need not restrict their enjoy- 
ment of owning this remarkable instrument to 
the purchase of the complete system—they 
can build the enclosure themselves, buy the 
individual components separately, or experi- 
ment with the development of their own 
original system incorporating these compo- 
nents. A booklet thoroughly describing the 
Patrician 700 is available on request. 


The cost of the Patrician 700 is a modest 
$795.00. The components alone are $485.00. 
Electro-Voice will gladly supply blueprints for 
the cabinet at $2.00 per set. Write for fuller 
details on individual components. 


SlechoVors 
Consumer Products Division 
ELECTRO-VOICE, INC. 
Dept. 2H, Buchanan, Michigan 


You can see and hear the Magnificent Patrician 700 at any of these outstanding Audio Specialists. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: Bruce’s World of Sound, 2711 E. Indian School 


Road 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley: Robert E. Lee, 2826 Telegraph Ave. 
Hollywood: Hollywood Electronics, 7460 Melrose Ave. 
Long Beach: Scott Audio Corp., 266 Alamitos Ave. 
Los Angeles: Crenshaw Hi Fi Center, 107 Santa Barbara 
Plaza 
Los Angeles: Kierulff Sound Corp., 1015 South Figueroa 
Menlo Park: McDaniels Hi Fi, Division of Santa Clara 
Properties 935 El Camino Real 
Pasadena: High Fidelity House, 536 South Fair Oaks Ave 
Reseda: Delco Sound Systems, 18140 Sherman Way 
Riverside: Custom Music, 3890 Main Street 
San Diego: Wright's House of Hi Fi, 5140 Cajon Bivd 
San Jose: Alco-Paramount Electronic Corp., 79 South 
Third St 
San Francisco: Lakeshore Hi Fi, Inc., 222 W. Portal Ave. 
San Francisco: San Francisco Radio & Supply, 1284 
Market St 
San Francisco: Zack Radio Supply Co., 1422 Market St. 
Santa Ana: Lowenstein’s, 1508 South Main Street 
Van Nuys: House of Sight and Sound, 14514 Victory 
COLORADO 
Denver: Electric Accessories Company, 1620 Blake St 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: High Fidelity SSS, 608 Peachtree Street, NE 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago: Allied Radio Corp., 100 North Western Ave. 

Chicago: Musicraft, 48 East Oak Street 
INDIANA 

Evansville: George C. Mettle, Jr., 17 S.E. First 

Indianapolis: Graham Electronics, 122 South Senate 

South Bend: Hi-Fi. House, 731 South Michigan 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville: Hi-Fi Trading Post, 1024 South Third Street 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge: Ogden Park Record Shop, 618 N. Third St. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Henry O. Berman, 12 East Lombard 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Radio Shack Corp., 730 Commonwealth Ave. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis: Lew Bonn Company, 1211 LaSalle Ave. 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Van Sickles Radio Company, 1113 Pine 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha: House of Hi-Fi, 7001 Dodge Street 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque: Sound Equip. Co., 3011 Monte Vista, NE 
NEW YORK 

Buffalo: Buftalo Audio Center, 161 Genessee Street 

New York: Hudson Radio & TV Corp., 212 Fulton Street 

New York: Leonard Radio, 69 Cortlandt Street 

Schenectady: General Products Co., 2203 Webster Dr. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo: Wolter Electronics, 402 North “P" Avenue 
OHIO 
Dayton: Custom Electronics, Inc., 1918 South Brown St 
Toledo: Jamieson's High Fidelity Specialists, 
3417 Dorr St. 
OREGON 
Medford: Stereo Sound, 711 East Jackson Bivd. 
Portland: Meier & Frank Co., 621 S.W. Fifth Ave. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Radio Electric Company, 709 Arch St. 
Reading: George D. Barbey Co., Second and Penn Sts. 
TEXAS 
El Paso: Midland Specialty Co., 500 West Paisano Drive 
Fort Worth: Audio Associates, 4802 Camp Bowie Bivd. 
Houston: Houston High Fidelity, 3727 Westheimer 
Houston: Wrye Company, Ltd., 2410 West Alabama 
San Antonio: Vandergrift Audio Co., 4106 San Pedro 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City: O'Loughlins’ Radio Supply, 133 E. Third 
St., South 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle: Audio Sales, 2405 Broadway 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Jax Hi-Fi House, Inc.,523 E. Silver Springs Or. 
CANADA 
Toronto: Electro-Voice Sound Systems, 126 Dundas St., We 
Montreal: Payette Radio, Ltd., 730 St. James St., W. 





KEY FEATURES 


Bringing you up to date on... 


GARRARD’S 


THE AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE 
LABORATORY SERIES TYPE A 


An entirely new kind of record-playing unit com- 
all the advantages of a true dynamically 

arm, a full-size professional turn- 

onvenience of the world's finest 

ng mechanism—all in one 

€ This unit was designed to 

most critical and knowledgeable, 

e so outstanding that it even sur- 

al turntable standards estab- 

(Less cartridge) $69.50. 


C= The only dynamically balanced tone arm on 
an automatic unit with adjustable slid- 

uilt-in calibrated scale to set and in- 

acking force. Once balanced, this arm will 

perfectly with precise specified pressure 


. Full-sized, heavily weighted (6 Ib.). Actually 2 turn- 
table a drive table inside, a non-ferrous heavy 
outside; with a vibration-damping resili- 


New exclusive, completely shielded 4-pole shaded 
Laboratory Series Motor...developed by Garrard 
ally for the Type A turntable system. insures 
al pitch, clear sustained passages with- 

w, flutter, or magnetic hum 


The great pilus feature of automatic play—without 

compromise. Garrard’s exclusive pusher platform 

changing mechanism, makes the Type A fully auto- 
at your option. Convenient, reliable, maxi- 
tection for records. 


THREE STEREO AUTOMATICS 


which is best 
for you? 


MODEL 88 (MK-II) 
DELUXE RECORD CHANGER 


This is a new version of the famed RC88 manual 
player/automatic changer combination, with every 
key feature already proven through years of unsur- 
passed performance...millions of playing hours 
in hundreds of thousands of homes. Now further 
refined to provide even better performance, the 
new RC8B8 still offers the exclusive pusher platform 
which made its predecessor the best selling unit 
in the entire high fidelity component field 

(Less cartridge) $59.50. 


Full manual position: The RC88 is a single record 
player as well as an automatic changer. At the 
touch of a switch, the tone arm is freed, and 
individual records (or bands) are played by hand. 


The exclusive Garrard pusher platform—remains the 
only automatic device that insures positive, gentle 
handling of all records, regardiess of diameter or 
condition of center hole, or the record surface 
or edges 


interchangeable spindles (manual and automatic). 

Have no moving parts to nick or enlarge record 

center holes. Records are lifted from turntable 
) without interference, with spindle removed. 


Exclusive cast-aluminum, true-tangent tone arm 
provides rigidity, low resonance, low mass. Light 
weight interchangeable plug-in heads accommodate 
cartridges of any make. 


Write for your Garrard Comparator Guide, Dept. GB-21, Garrard Sales Corp., Port Washington, N. Y. 
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MODEL 210 
DELUXE INTERMIX CHANGER 


Garrard’s most compact automatic and manual 
changer...the Model 210 is noteworthy for its 
versatility. It is scaled to fit any cabinet designed 
for a record changer. It plays and intermixes rece 
ords of all sizes. Though moderately priced, it is 
a Garrard in every respect, precision built to 
Garrard’s highest standards, suitable for the finest 
stereo and mono music systems; ideal for replac- 
ing obsolete record changefs. 

(Less cartridge) $44.50. 


“Slide/stide’’ controls—Select manual (single play) 
or automatic operation on separate halves of the 
7 unitized panel. instantly the 210 is ready to play. 
Clearest, simplest controls on any record changer! 


GARRARD’s 4-pole shaded “induction Surge’’ motor 
’ with rotor dynamically balanced—a refinement not 
found in other record changers in this class. 
insures constant speed with no hum or vibration, 


] Extra-sensitive stylus pressure contro! through in- 
stantly accessible knurled knob built into the cast 
aluminum tone arm, insures precise specified core 
rect tracking pressure at all times. 


The ideal Garrard changer to replace obsolete 
Ai equipment in existing cabinets. Every part is 
<i built to Garrard’s highest standards, yet it is so 


) se? compact it will fit any record changer cabinet 
Af / 
section. 


a 


will enjoy a 


world’s finest 
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A’ HAND are some letters which deserve and de- 
mand attention, because they come from 
music lovers of sense and sensibility. Never sup- 
pose that editors dismiss good letters. Indeed, these 
are what sometimes they think about at six in the 
morning, on the porch, after the cat has had to be 
let out and when dawn is burgeoning gold in the 
east over the trees and the rooftops, and the cold 
sneaks up under the kimono and the first cigarette 
tastes good. The mist sifts down into the hollow, 
an early gray squirrel flips his tail warily, and a 
physician in Manhattan wonders if stereophony and 
its adherents are not hastening some great musical 
performances out of existence with the rush of their 
binaural enthusiasm. I cogitate upon this, because 
dawn is the right time to cogitate upon nighttime 
questions, and that is a nighttime question if ever 
I heard one. You can tell by its length. 

So I cast back a month. My admired colleague 
Conrad Osborne then has devoted a page to two 
stereophonic renditions of Carl Maria von Weber’s 
weird and wondrous phantasmagoria, Der Freischiitz. 
Now this opera is, as written, one of the corniest, 
most tuneful, and altogether most delectable things 
ever composed for the lyric stage, it is full of whist- 
ling spooks, dauntless riflemen, bouncy peasant 
lasses, gurgly French horns, and other assets which 
would make it seem a natural for stereophony. 

Mr. Osborne was kind to the new pair of at- 
tempts at this witching melodrama, one of them by 
Deutsche Grammophon and the other by Electrola. 
A good critic does not lightly blast someone else’s 
earnest endeavor, even when it is patenfly far too 
earnest, and in this instance he had to contend with 
something of just that nature. To repay his chari- 
table effort, soon I am going to lure him with cool 
fragrant potables and play him the Wolf Glen scene 
from Freischiitz as it really should be heard, with 
magic bullets rattling all over the floor, ghostly 
wolves yelping, and the terrified magician Caspar 
being echoed by demons as he calls off numbers 
from one to seven. And I will get this from an 
aging but marvelous 78-rpm album, Deutsche Gram- 
mqphon DGS 6, monophonic of course, with Robert 
Heger conducting. It is (as you were expecting me 
to say) out of print. 

The two stereo sets have new sound well dis- 
persed. But they do not have the gleeful magic 
that enthralls. They are reverent, not jolly, and, 
alas, they do not enthrall. The magic bullets do 
not clatter. The bouncy lasses do not thump. The 
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sinister Caspar would not frighten a junior-high 
school girl, and neither would the ghostly wolves. 
1960's audio technology has been wasted (even if 
it had not been misdirected; those bullets could 
have been heard, if anybody cared) because no one 
truly tried to discern the wishes of the man who, 
after all, should have been running things. I mean 
that excellent stagemaster, Carl Maria von Weber. 
If the funning spirit is absent, it doesn’t matter how 
well the Westrex stereo cutting stylus worked (if 
that is what they use on the other side of the At- 
lantic). All the fine technology does is make tedium 
more nearly immediate. Don’t take this as an out- 
right condemnation; either of the two new “Free- 
shooters” is better than none at all. But haste to 
get on the market does make waste, and sometimes 
it is waste of talent. Now we might be offered, for 
instance, a third and superb Freischiitz, and it would 
not sell at all, because who wants two? 

It happens that I do have a constructive sug- 
gestion about this situation. It’s an overgeneraliza- 
tion, | may warn you, but the best I can do in these 
few lines. Remember that the record companies, 
especially the big ones, have got to make money 
during the stereo transition. Therefore they must 
race to produce sonically exciting large-scale per- 
formances. There have been some thrilling suc- 
cesses, but a good many hasty puddings too. We 
(shall we call ourselves connoisseurs?) are not nu- 
merically sufficient even to help them, let alone 
govern them. Yet we have not been forgotten or 
ignored. Keep in mind this, that small-scale music— 
recitals and chamber concerts—are almost always 
lovingly and carefully produced. Hear Maureen 
Forrester singing Brahms and Schumann in Town 
Hall; Glenn Gould playing the Italian Concerto; 
the Viennese front-desk men playing the Schubert 
Octet. These things are not only concise and lovely, 
they are in general better engineered than any but 
the best of the big stereo spectaculars, and—for 
anyone who has not made the discovery himself— 
one of stereo’s sweetest gifts is intimate realism. 

And, for the irreplaceable benison of musical 
ideas thought through with inspired perception, we 
still have treasures, and some still are on dealers’ 
shelves. A man I met recently said he doubted 
seriously that stereophony would ever replace 
Wanda Landowska, and you know, I think he may 
just possibly have been right. JOHN M. CONLY 
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BY ROBERT C. MARSH 





. 
Hove YEARS AGO, one of the great experiences of a trip to Europe was 


the opportunity to hear orchestral playing which had become supersensi- 
tized to the demands of conductors such as Nikisch and Weingartner. 
Through years of work together, the instrumentalists and their leader had 
come to know each other thoroughly, in many cases had formed a com- 
mon point of view, and were supremely able to rally the strongest features 
of each other’s musicianship. 

The greatest examples of symphonic playing are still most likely to be 
produced out of such a relationship as this, but teday in Europe, with the 
biggest money going to the peripatetic maestro who puts on his show, 
picks up his check, and races for the airport, permanency is on the decline. 
To hear what it can produce, the traveler must now come to the United 
States. He could choose no better stopping place than Cleveland, where in 
fifteen seasons George Szell has built an orchestra that is a perfect likeness 
of himself and the European heritage he brought to this country. 

To call the Cleveland Orchestra Szell’s in any merely possessive or 
authoritarian sense would be misleading. True, one need spend only a 
short time in Severance Hall, the orchestra’s home, to realize that little 
happens there that Szell does not know and nothing that he does not 


“It is my conviction,” says conductor 


chamber music can be achieved in symphonic 
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George Szell, “that the characteristics commonly associated with 


orchestras.” 'The Cleveland Orchestra proves his point. 
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The Cleveland Orchestre 


approve, but it takes more than an omnipresent 
music director to make a great orchestra. When 
one sees Szell return to his players after an ab- 
sence of more than five months and, from the first 
day of preseason rehearsals, produce results the 
majority of orchestras would be delighted to achieve 
in a midwinter concert, it is plain that Szell and 
his men share a philosophy of ensemble playing 
and excel in putting it into practice. 

The key to this achievement was made clear early 
in Szell’s American career when, after closing the 
summer concerts of the Chicago Symphony in 
1943, he stayed over to join the Budapest Quartet 
in a Mozart piano quartet. (That collaboration 
eventually became a record.) Szell is an excellent 
chamber player because he is always sensitive to 
everything that is happening in the music, not 
merely to his own part. By such awareness it is 
possible to attain a true effect of unity and diversity, 
retaining the individuality and autonomy of each 
voice and yet combining the voices in such a man- 
ner that their interaction creates a larger and more 
significant artistic whole. 

This is the way Szell wants his orchestra to play. 
“It is my conviction,” he states in his emphatic 
manner, “that the characteristics commonly associ- 
ated with chamber music can be achieved in sym- 
phonic orchestras far more readily than is custom- 
arily imagined. It is a matter, first, of the excel- 
lence of the players themselves, and second of the 
manner in which they are trained to listen to what 
others are doing and to make their individual part 
contribute to the ensemble synthesis.” 

The master blender is, of course, the conductor, 
although Szell maintains a check on himself by sta- 
tioning his associates, Robert Shaw and Louis Lane, 
n a box for every rehearsal. Matching what their 
ears tell them with what the score shows, they are 
frequently queried, or even sent to listen from the 


top of the balcony, so that the conductor and or- 
chestra may know exactly how a given instrumental 
combination sounds in various parts of the hall. One 
of the standing jokes among the men is that “the 
Cleveland Orchestra plays six concerts a week and 
admits the public to the final two.” Szell’s rehears- 
ing is a search for perfection of nuance and detail: 
that the notes will be executed with the correct 
rhythm, dynamics, and pitch is a presupposition so 
basic as to remain unstated. 

One reason for Szell’s command over his players 
is his legendary knowledge of the technique of 
every instrument in the orchestra. “He will tell me 
a new way of getting an effect,” one instrumentalist 
commented, “so clearly that I am sure he can play 
the damn thing better than I can.” Szell himself 
denies any degree of performing skill on any in- 
strument except the piano, but he considers mastery 
of the theory of instrumental techniques indispensa- 
ble to a conductor. He recalls the time when there 
was a band room in the lower corridor of the 
Vienna State Opera. “I would go down there in my 
student days and pester hell out of the players to 
find out how they had done something I had heard, 
or whether an effect I had imagined was possible.” 
His fingerings, bowings, and phrasings for the 
strings, which have won the admiration of soloists 
as eminent as Joseph Szigeti, are based, Szell feels, 
on the fact that he is not a regular performer on 
these instruments. “The professional string player 
comes in time to think primarily in terms of con- 
venience. I approach these problems strictly from 
the viewpoint of what is required by the music.” 

The Cleveland sound is unique. Produced, as it is, 
by virtuoso players, it has the smooth technical 
qualities that virtuosity brings, but they are never 
regarded as a sufficient end in themselves. Szell’s 
ensemble escapes completely from the cold, hard, 
mechanical efficiency that European critics com- 
plain of in many American orchestras. The playing 
is precise—one need only see Szell working out a 
rehearsal problem in cross-rhythms to see how he 
delights in getting every fraction of a beat inter- 
locked with its fellows—but precision, like virtuosi- 
ty, is not the goal. 

The final objective is grand chamber music, per- 
formed by more than a hundred musicians with the 
warmth, the clarity of line, the effect of distinct 
participants in intimate communication that one 
finds when listening at close range to a small group 
of distinguished instrumentalists. Szell is not in- 
terested in lush sounds, although he can produce 
sonorities that are voluptuously caressing, or in any 
attention-seeking sounds of dubious musical qual- 
ity. It is rather as if he is saying, “Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, and Strauss were always musicians of high 
artistic integrity. As their representatives before an 
audience, we must communicate what they have 
written by the most effective musical means consis- 
tent with their canons of good taste.” 

One of the remarkable aspects of the Cleveland 
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Orchestra is that, for all its present achievements, 
it is relatively young, still including players hired by 
the original musical director. Now in its forty-third 
season, the Cleveland Orchestra even in its home 
state is some two decades junior to that in Cincin- 
nati, which was a strong artistic force under Sto- 
kowski and Reiner when Cleveland was just getting 
under way. (The roles have since been changed.) 

A Musical Arts Association, which governs the 
present Cleveland Orchestra, was founded in 1902 
to present a season with visiting ensembles from 
other cities. The arrangement went well enough 
until 1913 when the ten-year-old Minneapolis Sym- 
phony achieved such a success that Cleveland's mu- 
sical public was jolted into the realization that they 
were reduced to importing music from cities half 
the. size of their own. The Cleveland Orchestra was 
a necessary balm to civic pride, but with the out- 
break of war it suffered a further delay in gestation. 
The first concert took place in Grey’s Armory on 
December 11, 1918, under the baton of Nicolai 
Sokoloff, who remained until 1933. The first thir- 
teen years of the orchestra were devoted primarily 
to building stability and a role in the community 
and the state. From its first season it visited other 
Ohio cities, establishing a touring tradition it keeps 
up on an increasing scale. 

The first phase of the orchestra’s history came 
to an end early in 1931 when it moved into Sever- 
ance Hall, a quasi-classical structure on the campus 
of Western Reserve University, some six miles from 
the center of the city. Named for the Cleveland 
financier who paid for most of the construction, 
Severance (as it is commonly known) was built on 
a cost-is-no-object basis to provide the orchestra 
with an appropriate monumental base of opera- 
tions. By the aesthetic and architectural standards 
of the day the $3,000,000 building was a total suc- 
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cess, offering such amenities as a heated, indoor 
automobile entrance on the street level and a charm- 
ing concert room for chamber music in addition to 
the 1,900-seat orchestral auditorium upstairs. 

Sokoloff and Severance knew each other for 
only a little more than two years. Essentially a 
conservative program maker (D’Indy was a favorite 
“modern” composer, Stravinsky was not), Sokoloff 
yielded the podium in 1933 to Artur Rodzinski, a 
more dynamic leader who in his second season 
planted Cleveland squarely on the American musical 
map with the first production in this country of 
Shostakovich’s controversial opera Lady Macbeth of 
Mzensk. Rodzinski toured the show to New York, 
winning a reception that made Cleveland happy to 
pick up the check. Eager to support contemporary 
music, Rodzinski was one of the few American 
conductors to engage the ailing Bartok as a soloist. 

It was in the late Thirties, under Rodzinski, that 
Columbia began recording in Severance, producing 
a series of albums technically outstanding for their 
day. They became staples of the early long-play 
lists, and even now, with the two-decade mark well 
behind them, a few remain in print. 

When Rodzinski became music director of the 
New York Philharmonic in 1943, his Cleveland post 
went to Erich Leinsdorf. The latter had just nicely 
settled into the new job when the draft hauled him 
out of it. The orchestra spent the late war years 
buffeted from one guest conductor to another. 
Vladimir Golschmann had to open the season in 
1944, with Frank Black, Eugene Goossens (then 
boss in Cincinnati), and Fritz Reiner among those 
who held the baton. Standards slipped, but they 
snapped back speedily in November of 1944 when 
Szell made his first appearance at Severance with a 
program of specialties that included his orchestral 
transcription of the Smetana quartet From My Life. 


With Szell, rehearsing be- 
comes a search “for perfec- 
tion of nuance and detail.” 
That everyone will play the 
notes as they were written 
is simply taken for granted. 





He was back the next year to secure even finer re- 
sults, and the following fall the orchestra was his. 

Under Szell, Cleveland moved to Columbia’s af- 
filiated Epic label on which a considerable discog- 
raphy has been built. As exacting in his work for the 
microphone as he is in everything else, Szell (like 
Rodzinski) was unhappy with the lack of resonance 
at Severance, and from 1955 to 1958 the orchestra 
moved for recording to the Masonic Hall, in which 








The Cleveland Orchestra 
On Discs 


A Selective List 


Beethoven: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 4; Mozart: Concerto 
for Piano and Orchestra, in C, K. 
503 (with Leon Fleisher). Epic LC 
3574; BC 1025. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5; Schu- 
bert: Symphony No. 8 (Unfin- 
ished). Epic LC 3195. The Schu- 
bert contains Szell’s restoration of 
a passage which Herbeck “cor- 
rected” for the deceased master 
and which other conductors play in 
his emasculated harmonies. Due 
one of these days is another ex- 
ample of Szell’s interest in musicol- 
ogy, the Haydn Clock with a Bee- 
thovenian passage heard for the 
first time. 


Dvorak: Slavonic Dances (complete); 
Smetana: From My Life (orch. 
Szell). Epic SC 6015. Two of the 
later specialties of the house, beau- 
tifully achieved. 





Dvorak: Symphonies: Nos. 2, 4, 5. 
Epic SC 6038; BSC 109. 


Haydn: Symphonies: Nos. 97, 99. 
Epic LC 3455. 


Prokofiev: Symphony No. 5. Epic LC 
3688; BC 1079. 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Scheherazade. Har- 
mony 7051. One of the first 
Cleveland recordings, Rodzinski’s 
Scheherazade remains for me 
among the finest statements ever 
given this incorrigibly popular 
score. As a tribute to the engineers 
and the conductor, it is more than 
worth its low price. 





Schubert: Symphony No. 9, in C. 
Epic LC 3431; BC 1009. 


Schumann: Symphony No. 1 (Spring); 
Manfred Overture. Epic LC 3612; 
BC 1039. 


Walton: Partita for Orchestra; Mah- 
ler: Symphony No. 10. Epic LC 
3568; BC 1024. 

















it gave its subscription series during the Twenties. 

The problem was that Severance had been built 
as both an opera house and a concert hall, a dual 
function it served throughout the Rodzinski decade 
when fully staged performances of Elektra, Rosen- 
kavalier (with Lotte Lehmann), Parsifal, Meister- 
singer, Tristan, Tosca, and even frothy fare such as 
Fledermaus were part of the winter season. Some of 
the theatrical features, such as the huge elevators 
that allowed the front of the main floor and the 
stage apron to be lowered as an oversized orchestra 
pit, had no effect on acoustics, but the lack of a 
solid roof between the concert shell and the stage 
loft above it was a serious deterrent to good sound. 
Equally culpable were the heavily upholstered seats, 
the thick hangings, and the deep pile carpeting. 

After hearing the results of modernization in the 
rebuilt Vienna State Opera in 1955, Szell knew that 
the man who did that job was the one to rehabilitate 
Severance, and in 1956 Heinrich Keilholz was at 
work in Cleveland. Actual reconstruction took place 
in 1958—with glorious results. Almost a full sec- 
ond was added to the reverberation time, and the 
steel-encaged, sand-filled panels of the new shell 
transmit orchestral detail to the farthest seats with 
pinpoint presence. The orchestra’s pipe organ, now 
isolated high in the loft, is amplified stereophonical- 
ly into the shell through speaker systems in the 
rear wall. 

Severance transformed can be heard in the or- 
chestra’s new Dvofak collection and other recent 
Epic productions. Because of the depth of the stage, 
considerable experimentation has been necessary to 
give a well-divided stereo effect, particularly since 
both Szell and the acoustics tend to create a broad, 
homogeneous sound source rather than ping-ponging. 
Six microphones evenly spaced across the arc of 
the stage are the current solution, with possibly a 
seventh on the stage itself for woodwind presence. 
One luxury Severance offers recording engineers is 
controlled humidity. Live steam can be piped into 
the auditorium on dry days to bring the moisture 
content of the air up to the desired fifty per cent. 

With such an orchestra, such a hall, and a near- 
ideal relationship with trustees, audiences, and 
critics, Szell at sixty-three seems fully content. He 
lives in a rambling red brick English-style house in 
a suburban area some ten minutes’ drive from 
Severance, transporting himself to and from the 
job in a well-kept but unpretentious old Cadillac 
that still has very little mileage on it. He has a 
small flat in New York and a second car garaged 
in Europe; but when he says “Cleveland is my 
home,” the statement carries conviction. 

The career that has come to fulfillment in this 
scene of Midwestern solidarity began when the 
eleven-year-old Wunderkind appeared as composer- 
pianist with the Vienna Symphony. By the age of 
seventeen he was ready to impress a Berlin Phil- 
harmonic audience as conductor, pianist, and com- 
poser of the symphony Continued on page 106 
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A CONVERSATION WITH STEWART HEGEMAN 


Stewart Hegeman, well-known designer of high-fidelity equipment, 
has more faith in the human ear than in the electric meter. 


I. THE SUMMER of 1959, with stereo less than two 
years old and the direction of its future development 
uncertain, one audio maverick took the bull by its 
(left and right) horns and built a 120-watt ampli- 
fier—that is, two 60-watt channels on one chassis, 
and weighing a pound per watt per channel. The 
builder was Stewart Hegeman; the amplifier, of 
course, the Harman-Kardon Citation Il—something 
of a monster as amplifiers go, with outsize trans- 
formers, double rows of huge tubes, Sherman Tank- 
like construction. Yet, despite its bulk and weight 
(Citation owners often greet each other with: “Can 
you lift yours?”), this amplifier gave additional im- 
petus to an already noticeable trend to high wattage. 
It signally helped to stimulate the revival of the no- 
holds-barred approach to amplifier design. 

As with other audio works by Stewart Hegeman, 
this primordial electronic beast was spawned behind 
the walls of a combination residence-laboratory 
which, from the outside, looks like any other turn- 
of-the-century dwelling on a tree-lined street in sub- 
urban New Jersey. Whatever domestic uses its late 
Victorian builders had in mind, its suitability for 
high-fidelity owners is quickly apparent. The house 
is set back at a discreet distance from the sidewalk, 
and the grounds and hedges between it and neighbor- 
ing homes form a natural buffer for the sounds 
likely to originate inside. An expanse of land at the 
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rear serves in part as vegetable and flower gardens, 
as a run for household pets, and as a free-air testing 
spot for loudspeakers. A large barn houses not only 
the vehicles and other paraphernalia accumulated by 
a family of six, but a private collection of electronic 
gear that dates back to Hegeman’s student days. 

Focal point and nerve center of this establishment 
is the long high-ceilinged room on the left as you 
enter. Here, piled on tables, mantelpiece, window 
ledges, floor are parts of audio works in progress, 
mingling with an assortment of components, test in- 
struments, records, and tapes. At one end of the 
room several of Hegeman’s own speakers stand, con- 
nected via an intricate switching system to a turn- 
table and hand-built tape deck at the other end, his 
own private monitoring system. One doesn’t know 
where to look first, let alone where to sit. If this 
clutter is organized, the plan is known only to Hege- 
man. My first hint of it was his caution: “Don’t use 
that ash tray for your cigarette; that’s for my solder- 
ing irons.” 

Three things then happened in rapid order. A 
sofa was cleared of papers to provide a place to sit; 
coffee was served; music was played. Listening to 
the latter, I recalled the stories of others who had 
entered this room and who then became dissatisfied 
with everything they had heard before. This dis- 
comfiting discovery, once confined to a circle of 





“Music is more than the tones of a signal generator.” 


personal acquaintances, now has widened to include 
a goodly segment of the audio fraternity. 

My business this day was to find out why. I de- 
cided on a direct attack, safe since Hegeman and | 
were not strangers. 

EISENBERG: There is some talk of using the Cita- 
tion II as a space heater, or as ballast on submarines. 
How about it, Stew? Why the need for 60 watts per 
channel? Why that much power? 

HEGEMAN: You might also say it’s useful for train- 
ing weight lifters. Seriously, high power in itself 
was not the point here. The need for wattage de- 
veloped as a by-product of the design concept. In 
other words, I didn’t start by saying: “I’m going to 
design the biggest, heaviest amplifier on the market.” 
What I did say was: “Let’s see if I can make the 
best-sounding amplifier.” Size, weight, power rat- 
ing, to an extent even the cost, were secondary 
considerations in designing the circuit. 

EISENBERG: What then were the primary con- 
siderations? Just how do you break down a concept 
as general as “best-sounding”? 

HEGEMAN: My experience in audio has taught me 
that the fullest, most natural sound demands ap- 
preciable power not only within the generally ac- 
cepted limits of 20 to 20,000 cycles, but below and 
above those frequencies—at the so-called fringe areas 
of the audio band. This means power in the 10- to 
20-cycle region and in the 30,000- to 40,000-cycle 
area of frequency response. 


EISENBERG: Why such extremes? Isn’t response 
in the 20- to 20,000-cycle band enough? 

HEGEMAN: Not quite, really. Consider the high 
end. Extensive A-B tests with amplifiers of different 
high frequency cutoff points showed that the greater 
the undistorted bandwidth, the better the sound. 
There was greater instrumental separation and clarity, 


more air around the sound, more spaciousness in the 
tone. The interesting thing here is that the average 
listener can perceive these effects even though his 
hearing of individual tones may fall rapidly above 
a given point in the high frequency region. 
EISENBERG: You say the average listener. Does this 


mean you do not believe in the “golden ear” pos- 
sessed by some and not others? 

HEGEMAN: Well, you know the expression, 
“Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” To some ex- 
tent, some of the “gold” is in the ear of the listener; 
certainly one person’s ear can be more sensitive than 
another’s. Whether this is due to physiology or ac- 
quired training I wouldn’t venture to say. But in 
any case, there must be some “gold” in what reaches 
the ear. By “gold” here I mean clean, unrestricted 
acoustic response. Why make any a priori conclusions 
about what people can, or should, hear? If you start 
with a concept of limited response, you necessarily 
limit the chance for “golden ears” to develop, as well 
as opportunities for existing “golden ears” to appre- 
ciate all that’s in music. 

EISENBERG: What you're actually touching on now 
is an aspect of psycho-acoustics, isn’t it—dealing with 
tones that cannot be heard in isolation but to which 
we respond when they are heard as a part of a 
communicative signal? 

HEGEMAN: Well, music is, of course, a rich, com- 
plex thing. It is much more than the tones of a 
signal generator and therefore more meaningful in 
evaluating sound-reproducing equipment. I feel 
equipment that is truly high-fidelity should encompass 
all possible factors involved in listening to music— 
or, as you might say, permit the maximum percep- 
tion of intelligence, of a directed signal. In engineer- 
ing terms, this means extremely wide-band response, 
with phase shift—that is, displacement, in time, of 
the elements that comprise a signal—reduced to a 
minimum. When you go after such response, certain 
circuit demands are made at the very high and low 
ends of the audio band. And high power becomes 
inevitable in the design of the circuit. 

EISENBERG: May I ask why you make such a point 
of phase shift? 

HEGEMAN: Well-defined bass and full power at the 
low end—as well as that air and space around the 
highs—both demand minimum phase shift. When 
phase shift is excessive, or not linear through a trans- 
mission system, it causes transient distortion. Take, 


“Some gold is in the listener's ear.’ 
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“Bass contributes the sound of the hall.” 


for example, the overtones of plucked strings or of 
timpani. In live sound, those overtones have a definite 
relationship in time to their fundamental tones. If, in 
reproduction, that relationship is changed, the re- 
sultant sound becomes unnatural, unlifelike. It is 
sound that seems “canned” or “electronic-sounding.” 

EISENBERG: In other words, you hold that phase 
shift is, or should be, a design criterion as important 
as any other, such as the concern with, say, inter- 
modulation distortion. Isn’t this emphasis a little 
unusual for amplifier design? 

HEGEMAN: To an extent, my concern with phase 
shift is related to my reliance on hearing as an audio 
tool, as valid in its way as test instruments are in 
their way. 

EISENBERG: That sounds as if you're explaining 
one unconventional concept with another. Do you 
mean, perhaps, not only a “golden ear” but a 
calibrated ear as well? 

HEGEMAN: Not quite, but over the years in audio 
work, I have come to realize that what really matters 
is not what meters, scopes, and such tell you but what 
you hear. The “objective” becomes “subjective.” 
Test instruments serve only as a guide to what you 
do, not as the final arbiter of whether you've done it 
successfully. There simply is too much evidence of 
a lack of correlation between what is measured and 
how it sounds. 

EISENBERG: Can you account for this discrepancy? 

HEGEMAN: That could fill volumes, but let me try 
to summarize generally. First, the interpretation of 
measurements is inconclusive. How do you relate 
small differences in what you measure with what 
you hear? Worse, how do you reconcile no apparent 
differences in measurements when your ears tell you 
there must be a difference? Possibly, we can con- 
clude that the meter is an analytic device; the ear, 
an integrating device. The meter is finite and in- 


herently limited in the total information it can pro- 
vide. The ear, however, is related to dynamic, inter- 
acting elements in the response of human beings to 
sensory experience. And it reveals things about the 
response of equipment that no instrument can. 
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EISENBERG: Yet there have been serious attempts 
made to relate measurements and listening tests. 

HEGEMAN: Yes, including my own. To date, how- 
ever, such investigations in total remain too limited 
in scope, and have provided too small a sampling to 
be valid or of much use. 

E1isENBERG: But how infallible is the ear itself? 

HEGEMAN: The ear is no absolute measuring de- 
vice. For this reason, listening tests must be done 
on a comparative basis. This means not only A-B’ing 
different equipment, but A-B’ing different sets of 
ears. We all know that auditory memory is faulty, 
whereas a meter reading can be recorded and saved. 
You see, the very virtue of the ear as an integrating 
device also suggests its limitation in this regard. Ac- 
tually, aural experience is an emotional experience. 
And it is impossible to compare two emotional ex- 
periences except in emotional terms. You cannot 
truly say, “It sounds the same way now as it did 
before.” What you really are saying is, “I feel the 
same way on hearing it now as I felt when I heard 
it before.” Recognizing this distinction is part of 
accepting the ear on its own terms—which is to say, 
in terms of its limitations. 

EISENBERG: What about your own hearing? Is it 
as good today as it was, say, seven or eight years ago? 
And how does its response affect its reliability as a 
“design tool”? 

HEGEMAN: Frankly, I am not as sure of it as I 
used to be in the extreme high frequency region. | 
have been experiencing a gradual roll-off between 
20,000 and 15,000 cycles. However, this does not 
rule out the validity of my ear—or anyone else’s for 
that matter—as a test instrument. 

EISENBERG: How so? 

HEGEMAN: Remember what I said about A-B’ing 
amplifiers with various degrees of high frequency 
cutoff? The widest response always sounded best. 
The same applies to people with various degrees of 
cutoff in their own hearing. A person may not be 
able to hear specific tones but still be aware of their 
absence or presence as part of a total listening ex- 
perience. I have run Continued on page 108 
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Visit to an Untyped Cellist... 


BY PETER YATES 


Gregor Piatigorsky 


As America's leading cellist talks, a sort of romance emerges. His 
ladyloves are wooden, and they are alltwohundred years older than 
he is; but there is no doubt of the genuine affection between them. 


_ Gregor Piatigorsky in his home, one en- 
counters a personality very different from that of 
the large man who slips across the stage to seat him- 
self precariously in a frail chair and then, instead of 
raising the instrument he carries to set it underneath 
his chin, places it surprisingly like a cello between 
his feet. 

Like any father from another continent who has 
reared his children in this country, he remarks: “My 
son is larger than I am.” 

And it is true that Piatigorsky is not dispropor- 
tionately large, though very Russian, with heavy 
head, full face, square shoulders. This upper aspect 
diminishes the cello, as Szigeti by his stooping height 
seems to be tucking away in the crook of his arm a 
diminutive violin. 

The walled home in Brentwood, a suburb of Los 
Angeles, suggests an estate larger than its actual area, 
the white house set back up a slight slope and joined 
by intermediate passages to Mrs. Piatigorsky’s inde- 
pendent studio. Mine was not exactly a formal visit; 
we had met before and Mr. Piatigorsky has some 
awareness of my musical activities. My son had 
visited the studio a few weeks earlier to see the 
handsome collection of chess sets which the cellist 
has helped Mrs. Piatigorsky assemble from many 
parts of the world. 

We met in Piatigorsky’s large studio, a step down 
from an open hallway at one side, so that entering 
one looks along the length of the room through a 
diagonal glass wall at the end into a rear garden, and 
then going forward discovers at this same end an- 
other diagonal glass wall, as though the garden had 
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opened in another dimension. This illusion of spa- 
ciousness produces the same happy effect the Jap- 
anese achieve by other means. 

On the walls, though we did not go around the 
paintings until afterwards, | was aware at once of a 
Rouault that I know, a painted version of a woman’s 
head with passionately firm mouth, in the Fleurs du 
mal etchings series, and on the other side, behind the 
piano, a fine Renoir of a small girl’s head. 

After discussing the problems of my quadruplegic 
son, in whom he showed great interest, Piatigorsky 
himself led the conversation into music, displaying an 
intelligence that stopped at no closed door. We talked 
for nearly three hours. I shall not try to summarize 
so much as to quote. He diminishes his importance: 
“I am a cellist.” As a cellist he does not enjoy being 
typed. “For ten years in Berlin I played with Schnabel 
and the violinist Carl Flesch. Everything I played was 
heavy. I was very, very serious. Then I gave a recital. 
I began with a Polonaise by Popper, and after that I 
played many other pieces, all good music for the 
cello.” So he reéstablished his musical independence. 
“I believe that to be a good cellist one should know 
and be able to play everything that has been written 
for the cello—the solos, the chamber music, the 
smaller pieces, all good music, the lesser parts.” 

Visiting Texas a few years ago, he stayed over- 
night at the home of a high school principal. After 
dinner his host put on the phonograph a superb per- 
formance of a piece of cello music Piatigorsky did 
not know. “I said to my host: ‘The playing is extra- 
ordinary, first-class, but I do not know the piece.’ 
He hold me: ‘It is a scherzo by Feltzer.’ I say I have 





never heard it before. I look at the record label: 
Played by Gregor Piatigorsky. In those days, in the 
years of the Twenties, I recorded many small pieces 
for cello, all good music. They’ sold and sold.” 

We discussed many aspects of music. I had just 
completed an article about the history of tuning, a 
subject musicologists avoid or evade. There was a 
time, Piatigorsky said, when he could not play with 
the piano. “How can the piano make music? It can- 
not alter the pitch; it cannot swell a tone to let a 
melody sing.” And later, he could not play with or- 
chestra. “It is all muddy. The tone is all mud. 

“I gave four concerts with an orchestre. Finally, 
before the fourth concert, I asked for a rehearsal. 
Then, when we were all sitting, I asked the men to 
tune. “Take your time,’ I said to them. “Take ten 
minutes. Give your instruments time to adjust to the 
temperature of the room.’ They did not know what I 
was doing; they thought I must be crazy. After that 
I asked the leader of the first violins and the leader 
of the second violins to sound an A. They played 
and they were not in tune together. ‘Which one of 
you is in tune?’ I asked. This one said, ‘I am.’ I said 
to the other one: ‘Tune to him.’ I asked each of the 
strings to tune, and then the oboe. They were all out 
of tune. When they played together they did not 
listen to what they heard from each other. It was 
all mud.” 

We talked of new music and new painting. He told 
me that he had played in Berlin during 1926 what 
may have been the first performance of the pieces for 
cello by Webern. He confessed that now when he 
looks at a new score, say by Karlheinz Stockhausen, 
he cannot understand it. In the same way he cannot 
understand much of the new painting. Unlike Pablo 
Casals, he is willing to admit that this is probably his 
fault. “In earlier years, Casals and I, we used to play 
together. He would not believe that any music has 
been written in this century, not even by composers 
now dead and equal with the greatest. In music as in 
painting it is easy to appear to be different without 
trying. What makes the real difference is the effort. 
Look at Schoenberg’s Verklaerte Nacht. It is good 
music, a little too romantic, like Strauss. Then look 
at Pierrot Lunaire. That is the result of effort. You 
know, I played in Pierrot Lunaire, in Berlin.” I 
mentioned how proudly Schoenberg had spoken to 
me of that performance. “Yes, there was Schnabel, 
and Rosé, Stiedry, and Boris Kroyt, you know, of the 
Budapest Quartet. 

“You know, I loved Schoenberg. But I did not like 
his Monn Concerto for Cello. When I said so to 
him, he was very angry for years. He and his music, 
they did not need Monn.” 

He went on to speak of his long-time friend, Paul 
Hindemith. “A great mind, he knows everything 
there is to know about music, and all instruments. I 
have played with him many times. He is the direct 
link to Brahms. But he lacks invention. All of his 
compositions come out in strict forms, like Bach.” 

Still speaking about contemporary music, he con- 
tinued: “During my career I have played between 


The cellist with his Stradivarius instrument. 


sixty and seventy first performances of new works 
for the cello, many of them that were not performed 
a second time. Each of them I had to learn thorough- 
ly, until the music sank into my blood. Then after- 
wards, the critics would write and praise my playing, 
writing as if my good playing had shown up the 
faults of the composition. As if my playing of the 
music could be distinguished from the music I had 
performed. 

“One time in Paris I played at the German embassy 
with Furtwangler. It was a gathering, we played 
Beethoven sonatas. Afterwards a little man came up 
to me and began talking to me very rapidly in 
French. My French was then very poor; I could not 
understand what he was saying. Painlevé—I believe 
at that time he was Minister of War—came up to 
us. Just then I heard that the little Frenchman was 
asking me a question. I turned to Painlevé and 
asked in German. ‘What is he saying?’ (Painlevé 
spoke good German.) ‘Oh, he has been saying how 
much he admires you, what a great cellist you are, 
how he likes your playing.’ “Yes, but I believe he has 
just asked me a question.’ ‘Oh that! He wants to 
know why you waste your time playing Beethoven.’ 
Afterwards I learned that the little man was Ravel. 
He liked my playing, but he did not like Beethoven.” 

Though he has built his reputation as a solo per- 
former, Piatigorsky does not care for the conven- 
tions of public entertainment. “This is an age of 
specialization—musical specialists. One type they call 
the virtuoso: he knows nothing about music, cares 
nothing about music, has no friendships with musical 
people, he is not interested in music. He is a gym- 
nast. He does tricks with his hands.” 

Piatigorsky feels it an unnecessary burden to have 
to learn music by memory and to play by memory, 
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One steps down into the large studio, and looks through a diagonal glass wall opening onto a rear garden. 


that we should be much better off if we did not de- 
mand that musicians play from the music in their 
heads. Except for a few who are especially gifted, 
he thinks that playing from memory is unnatural. 
It interferes with individuality and prevents taking 
risks. “In Berlin, you know, I gave the first perform- 
ance of Schelomo by Ernest Bloch. I think I played 
it well, but yet I was not satisfied. I played it several 
more times, but I was not happy. Then in Geneva 
I played Schelomo with Ansermet, a great musician. 
In-the rehearsal I had the music before me, and after 
we had played, Ernest Bloch came up and threw his 
arms around me. ‘You were like a king,’ he cried to 
me. ‘You read it like a king with a scroll before you.’ 
I knew what I had been missing. It was the first 
time I had been satisfied.” 

Piatigorsky does not hold with the false specializa- 
tion that enables any man to be singled out as “the 


greatest” in his line. “The greatest! The greatest! 
One should not speak about the great anything. Do 
you mean the greatest in Debussy, the greatest in 
Bach—the greatest with the instrument or the one 
who plays most carefully from the correct score the 
composer wrote? In a performance one should think 


about and concentrate on the individual performance. 
That is what I dislike today about recording. Every- 
thing is made too perfect. One man told me about a 
great performance he had made; it contained 122 
splices. And he called that a performance! A nullity, 
a nonentity, a nothing, not anything. 

“I do not believe in the ‘perfect performance.’ 
Each performance is made up of thinking the same 
music many times, until one is aware of all the possi- 
bilities. Then the performance will come out as it 
should be, even with its faults. If you do it over 
and splice out the faults of the performance, what 
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have you left? Is that a performance? That is why 
so much of the music you hear now on records is 
insipid, tasteless.” Piatigorsky believes that the time 
will come when musicians and even recording com- 
panies will recognize that it is the individual per- 
formance they should preserve, not the false, syn- 
thetic, empty “perfect” performance. Certainly those 
recorded performances that have survived memorably 
through the years have not been the note-perfect 
performances but the projection of strong indi- 
vidualities working upon music. 

“Did you hear on the television when Casals an- 
swered that the greatest conductor of the twentieth 
century was Furtwangler? I played under Furt- 
wangler many years. He was a great conductor when 
he did not have to count in five. 

“The greatest conductor! There should be no con- 
ductor. He should not be needed, but if he is needed 
he should be hidden—hidden away behind a screen.” 

Recurring to the idea of spontaneity in perform- 
ance, I told Piatigorsky I had observed that the 
Budapest Quartet varies the performance of a move- 
ment according to any slight deviation that occurs 
at the beginning. Sometimes an entire work is quite 
altered. For this reason their public concerts are 
often more stimulating and exciting than their care- 
fully made recorded readings. As it falls, so they 
play it out. He agreed. 

“I was in St. Louis,” he began another of his nu- 
merous anecdotes. “It was a Sunday, and I had a 
recital there on Monday night. I saw that the Buda- 
pest was giving a concert. We are old, old friends. 
I went to the hall. At intermission I went backstage 
and we greeted one another. Alex Schneider asked 
why did I not join them for the second half of the 


concert to play the Continued on page 104 








BY FRITZ A. KUTTNER 


\ ign Musical Quarterly, a scholarly periodical 
which may frighten some people by its 
“formidable erudition,” never prints anything like an 
endorsement. But a few years ago something quite 
unusual appeared in its pages. Paul Henry Lang, the 
editor-in-chief and one of this country’s most dis- 
tinguished musical scholars, wrote an extended 
review full of praise of the Archive Production 
of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft. The 
Archive Production, as most readers of HIGH 
FIDELTY are now aware, is nothing less than 
a project to document on records the whole history 
of Western music from the ninth to the end of the 
eighteenth century. Professor Lang wrote at the time 
that the German record company’s plan “simply 
dwarfs everything heretofore attempted in this field.” 
As such, it might have been expected to merit the 
Quarterly’s notice; but that publication’s respected 
Be A\\. editor went on to indicate his recognition that the 
. PRstries had an interest and importance beyond its 
significance for musical scholarship. These record- 
pings, “distinguished by artistically outstanding per- 
-Yormances and excellent sound,” were worth the 
ahention of any intelligent music listener. 
‘Lo bring this extraordinary plan into being took 
eparate initiative of several persons, each acting 
a different point of view and for different 
Sg€asons. The idea seems to have been conceived by 
’ Dr. Ernst von Siemens, Chairman of the Board of 
the Siemens electrical empire, which in 1941 had 
bought the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, 
Germany’s largest record manufacturer, from the 
Telefunken concern. Dr. von Siemens became a 
record collector at the age of four, when his father 
gave him a phonograph and a few discs as a birth- 
day present, and is now one of Germany’s 
outstanding record collectors. He let it be 
known when Siemens acquired control of DGG 
that he had no intention of interfering with 
the newly acquired subsidiary’s affairs as long 
as its financial statements remained _ satisfac- 
tory, but he also indicated his personal interest 
in seeing DGG make some significant contribution 
to the recorded classical repertory. Pops, jazz, and 
dance music were of course important producers 
of revenue, and Siemens never suggested that the 
company should risk losses in building up an 
esoteric classical catalogue. He did, however, sup- 
port the idea of a cultural or prestige program and 
was willing to see part of the profits from the sale 
of popular records invested in achieving something 
of lasting value. As he himself put it: “Bully 
\Buhlan [roughly the German equivalent of Elvis 
Presley] ought to pay for Furtwiingler.” 
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Also responsible for the inception of the Archive 
Series were three executives of DGG itself: Drs. 
Betcke, Hartel, and Steinhausen—the financial, 
programing, and technical heads of the firm, who 
were faced with restoring its position after the War. 
By the middle of 1945, DGG’s plant consisted of 
just one or two buildings whose contents were 
negligible. Its recording matrices had little postwar 
value; many of its former important artists 
were already being wooed by English com- 
panies; and the few “name” artists still available 
in Germany for contracts were not attracted by the 
modest offers which were all that DGG could make. 
Many sessions lasting deep into the night found 
the management endlessly discussing policies that 
might hasten the firm’s rehabilitation. 

Finally, Hans Domizlaff, an advertising and mar- 
keting expert who had been publicity consultant for 
the Siemens enterprises for fifteen years and who 
was a long-time friend of Dr. von Siemens, came 
up with a. convincing proposal. Recognizing the 
postwar handicaps of the company and its limited 
roster of available talent, Mr. Domizlaff felt that 
the company should produce high quality records of 
a nature too specialized to interest large-scale com- 
petitors. He suggested launching a historical record 
series, using artists who were highly competent but 
whose reputations could not, as yet, command top 
fees. Domizlaff was responsible for the name “Ar- 
chive Production,” which has since come to sym- 
bolize superior quality and achievement. 

At about this time, the fall of 1945, Dr. Erich 
Thienhaus, a well-known recording engineer, ap- 
proached Dr. von Siemens in Munich and DGG in 
Hamburg with a proposal to record all of Bach's 
organ works on one or two fine baroque instruments, 
with Helmut Walcha, the great blind Bach interpret- 
er, as soloist. Thienhaus’ plan was accepted and the 
first recording session of what turned out to be a 
five-year project took place in August 1947, at the 
smaller organ in the church of St. Jacobi at Liibeck. 
Recorded in the beginning for 78-rpm discs, these 
early Walcha issues constituted the first releases 
of the Archive Series. (In the fall of 1958 Walcha 
and Thienhaus began re-recording their entire 
previous venture on the great organ of St. 
Laurenskerk in Alkmaar, Holland, improving the 
sonic qualities of the earlier versions and adding 
stereo sound.) 

In 1948 DGG established a “History of Music 
Division” headed by Dr. Fred Hamel, a musicologist 
well known as a distinguished journalist, author, and 
editor. (Readers familiar with German music pub- 
lications will remember with pleasure the Atlantis 
Book of Music [1933], edited by Dr. Hamel, which 
many consider the best popular handbook of music 


ever published.) The new division began to develop 
a consistent program, subdividing the vast historical 
compass of ten centuries into twelve “Research 
Periods.” Those responsible searched all through 
Germany, and soon throughout Western Europe, 
for artists competent to perform the difficult histori- 
cal works in the true style and on the ancient in- 
struments the periods required. Authoritative mu- 
sicologists were retained to supervise the authen- 
ticity of the performances and to write historical 
and biographical commentaries for each release. 

In 1950 Alexander Schaaf completed the first 
disc-cutting lathes with variable pitch in Germany, 
thus opening the way to the transfer of Archive's 
78-rpm discs to LPs, the first of which were released 
the following year. An agreement was signed with 
Decca Records, Inc. for the rights to DGG record- 
ings in the United States. This agreement was revised 
in 1955, when Decca began to import the original 
pressings of the Archive Production in their original 
packaging, enabling American record collectors 
to acquire the excellent German product with its 
almost complete freedom from surface noise. 

The Archive Production is not, of course, the 
first venture of its kind. It was preceded by such 
excellent projects as the late Dr. Curt Sachs’s 
Anthologie Sonore, the Columbia History of Music 
By Eye and Ear (edited by Percy Scholes), Seven 
Centuries of Sacred Music (Lumen), various under- 
takings published by Editions de L’Oiseau Lyre, 
and others. But all these series came into existence 
in the 1930s, during the 78 era, and they were 
restricted in scope and sound by the limited possi- 
bilities of the 78 medium. What makes the Archive 
Production unique is its vast program planning, its 
superior musical quality, its superb modern sound, 
and the virtually unlimited potential of adding con- 
tinually new editions to the twelve “Research 
Periods.” (Some American observers feel that this 
somewhat austere designation is unfortunate since 
it may intimidate potential buyers by its pedagogical 
overtones. Actually, the scholarly efforts going into: 
these productions are concerned with achieving 
authentic historical performances rather than with 
research into unknown historical territory.) 

So far, Decca has released in this country some 
150 recordings of the Archive Production ranging in 
time from nine discs of Gregorian chant to a dozen 
from Research Period XII (Mannheim and Vienna, 
1760-1800). Although some musicologists may be 
inclined to question the headings of some of the 
periods (such as Period VII, lumping together West- 
ern Europe 1650-1750, or the overemphasis on Ger- 
man and Italian composers with insufficient attention 
to English, French, Spanish, and Netherlandish 
masters), the formal Continued on page 110 


microgroove through the scrupulous efforts of a German record company. 
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usic Systems in Gracious Settings 


Many music listeners know that a high-fidelity system, rather 
than being a tangle of wires and components, actually 


graces the listening room. Herewith, several attractive examples. 


Custom cabinetry in the system pictured at 
left and below was designed for the length 
of the wall. Speakers beam their sound 
toward the main seating (listening) area. 
Enclosures themselves are separate from 
the equipment cabinet which gives a mini- 
mum stereo spread of seven feet. Close-up 
view shows Garrard 4HF turntable and 
changer in pull-out drawers, Leak Point 
One stereo preamplifier and amplifier. 


‘ 
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In contrast to the installation opposite, the system above is deliberately highlighted to make 


it the focal point of the room. Bookshelves were built around the equipment cabinet 
and bracketed by EICO’s HFS 2 speaker systems. Other equipment: Citations I and Il 
preamp and amplifier, Harman-Kardon Madrigal FM/AM tuner. Rek-O-Kut turntable 


with Dyna B&O arm and cartridge are displayed jewel-fashion under plexiglass cover. 


The Swedish Modern cabinetry hous- 
ing the system at right has tambour 
doors which can be drawn across to 
conceal the Garrard 98 changer and 
Sargent-Rayment SR-380 FM/AM 
stereo tuner. The Sargent-Rayment 
dual 20-watt amplifier is housed be- 
hind the blank panel below the 
tuner. The speakers are Wharfedale 


WS2 systems in matching enclosures. 


Unlike the system pictured directly 
above, the cabinet at right is a one- 
piece unit. While it offers no flexi- 
bility of speaker placement, the over- 
all cabinet length exceeds eight feet 
and affords adequate stereo spread. 
Folding doors close off equipment 


and adequate record storage section. 





The consumer's guide 
to new and important 


high-fidelity equipment 


high fidelity 


EQUIPMENT REPORTS 


AT A GLANCE: The JansZen-Neshaminy Z-400 is a two-way system with 
an |l-in. cone woofer and a pair of electrostatic tweeter elements, housed in 
JansZen-Neshaminy a cabinet measuring 15 in. x 26 in. x 1344 in. The tweeters are oriented for 
proper operation with the box lying down, as in bookshelf installations. 
Z-400 Speaker System The JansZen electrostatic speakers have enjoyed a widespread reputation 
for smooth, transparent sound for some years; the woofer is designed to 
complement the tweeters and does this very well. The result is a balanced 
sound; full in the middles, solid in the lows, and clean, transparent highs— 
the mark of good electrostatic tweeters. Price: $149.50. 


siaciaguamgcai . IN DETAIL: The JansZen woofer has a stiff cone and compliant suspension, 
Microphone Response ~—} designed to handle frequencies from 30 to 2,000 cps, with a natural roll-off 
J in response above 2,000 cps. The tweeters (essentially the JansZen Model 65, 
with two radiating plates) have an RLC crossover incorporated in the power 

supply assembly, resulting in crossover in the 1,000- to 2,000-cps region. 

The enclosure is fully sealed and filled with Fibreglas. The tweeter plates 
are designed to give 60-degree high frequency dispersion when the unit is 
mounted horizontally, and somewhat less when mounted vertically. The large 
size of the Z-400 takes it almost cut of the “bookshelf” category, making an 
optional tweeter orientation for upright speaker operation very desirable. 

Frequency response, taken outdoors on the axis of the tweeters, shows the 
response of the woofer to be very successfully matched to that of the tweeters. 
The two dips at 140 and 170 cps are interference effects from ground reflec- 
tions, and are not a true speaker response. The sharpness of the two dips at 
600 and 800 cps suggests an interference or diffraction effect also, this time 
within the speaker system. These, too, are a function of microphone spacing 
and are not heard in normally reverberant rooms. 

No trace can be found of crossover interference in the 2-kc region, but a 
hole at 4 to 5 kc does resemble the usual crossover effect. In making polar 
response measurements, a considerable amount of disturbance of the pattern 
was found in this region. However, with due allowance for known effects 
of the measuring method, the response of the Z-400 is within plus or minus 
5 db from 50 to 15,000 cps, which is very good indeed. 

Although we discontinue our response plot at 15 kc, this being the upper 
limit of microphone calibration, the response held up well to 30 kc. On the 
low end, the distortion was low, with clean waveform seen down to 40 cps. 

One of the most outstanding characteristics of the Z-400 is its excellent 
polar dispersion. At 7.5 kc, the response is down 3 db at the limits of a 60- 
degree sector. The response within the 60 degrees is exceptionally uniform. 
The rated dispersion, incidentally, is 60 degrees, which agrees perfectly with 
our measurements. 

Obviously, by measurements this is a fine speaker. How does it sound? 
Much the way one would expect. The highs have a sparkle which we have 
come to associate with this type of tweeter. There is no sense of transition to 
the woofer, but the over-all sound suggests a strong midrange (“full” is the 
adjective we would use, for want of a better one). The bass is adequate down 
to 40 to 50 cps. It is quite free from distortion, and merely falls off in 
amplitude at very low frequencies. There is no boxiness on male voices. 

In efficiency, the Z-400 would be considered low, though hardly among the 
lowest. A good 20-watt amplifier easily drives it. H. H. Lass. 
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AT A GLANCE: The Dynakit Mark IV is essentially one half of the well- , 
known Dynakit Stereo 70, operated at slightly higher voltages and thus Dynakit Mark IV 
capable of 40 watts output. Performance is equivalent to that of the Stereo Power Amplifier 
70, which is to say very good. Construction of the Mark IV is the simplest 
we have encountered for power amplifiers. It took less than two hours from 
start to finish, and the amplifier worked perfectly. 
The Mark IV is an excellent choice for a mono system, especially when 
future expansion to stereo is contemplated. Price: $59.95. 


IN DETAIL: The major part of the circuitry of the Mark IV is on a printed 
board, supplied with all components mounted and soldered. The kit builder 
mounts only the larger components and makes a few interconnections. 

Plate voltage and bias are slightly higher than that of the Stereo 70, hence 
the 40-watt rating. As with the Stereo 70, we found the power ratings of 
the Mark IV to be very conservative. Intermodulation distortion reached | % 
at 50 watts instead of the rated 40 watts, and was under 0.5% below 35 watts. 
The 20-cps harmonic distortion was also low at power levels under 15 watts. 

The power bandwidth, measured by IHFM standards, was from below 20 
cps to above 20 kc, referred to 41 watts output with 2% distortion at 1 kc. 
Using 1% distortion as a reference, the bandwidth was 21 cps to 14 ke, 
referred to 40 watts at 1 kc. This is very excellent amplifier performance, 
even though it does not quite meet the manufacturer's specifications of 32 
watts output at 20 cps and 20 ke for 1% distortion. The power bandwidth 
measurement defines the frequency limits at which the amplifier delivers half 
its mid-frequency power (in this case 20 watts) at the reference distortion level. 

[he Mark IV amplifier is stable under different types of loads including the 
capacitive load presented by electrostatic speakers. Hum level is far below 
audibility, and in fact difficult to measure (87 db below 10 watts). The Mark 
IV is compact, yet does not run at excessive temperatures. It has a power 
socket for the Dyna PAM-1 monophonic preamplifier or similar units that 
must derive operating voltage from the basic amplifier. H. H. Lass. “Ol a 100 
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AT A GLANCE: The Fairchild 440 is a two-speed (33 and 45 rpm) turntable 

with endless belt drive. Speed is changed by a push-pull knob, requiring no 

handling of the belt. Each speed is adjustable over a nominal plus or minus 

1.5% by a knob on the motorboard, which electrically varies the motor speed 

The Fairchild 440 is designed to mount on a Y2-in -thick motorboard. Pre- Fairchild 

drilled and -cut boards are available from the manufacturer. The turntable 

tested was mounted on the CBW base, a handsome walnut base and motor- 440 Turntable 
board with resilient shock mounts to isolate the turntable from external vibra- 

tions. Price (less mounting accessories): $69.95 


IN DETAIL: The actual turntable of the Fairchild 440 is a heavy-ribbed 
casting of aluminum. Just as an iceberg conceals most of its mass beneath 
water, so only a small portion of the 440’s turntable can be seen above the 
motorboard. The driven portion of the turntable, contacting the rubber drive 
belt, is below the motorboard. A strong U-shaped chassis supports the turn 
table and motor. The turntable spindle turns in a sleeve bearing, with a 
steel ball thrust bearing riding on a nylon seat 

The motor is mounted with soft rubber mounts to the chassis and the 
motor shaft carries a stepped spindle around which the rubber belt rides. The 
speed change mechanism is simple and effective. A pair of fork-like fingers, 
above and below the belt, are moved vertically by pulling or pushing the 
speed change knob. If the belt is in the 33-rpm position (upper portion of the 
spindle) the knob is pushed down for about two seconds to change to 45 rpm 
This causes the wire fingers to guide the belt down to the larger-diameter 
portion of the spindle. Once there, the knob is released and the belt remains 
in place. The procedure is reversed in going to 33 rpm; the knob is pulled up 

One disadvantage of this system is that the knob always returns to its 
neutral position and one cannot tell the speed for which the turntable is set 
To be sure, one should pull the knob up each time the unit is operated. 


Equipment tested by High Fidelity is taken directly from dealers’ shelves. We report only on 
regular production-line models. The choice of equipment to be tested rests with High Fidelity’s 

REPORT POLICY editorial department. Most equipment reports appearing here are prepared for us by Hirsch 
Houck Laboratories, a completely independent organization whose staff was responsible for the 
original Audio Leaguie Reports. A few reports are prepared by members of the High Fidelity staff 
or by other independent testing organizations working under the general supervision of 
Hirsch-Houck Laboratories All reports are signed 
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FAIRCHILD TURNTABLE 


Using the stroboscope disc supplied with the turntable, we found that the 
slowest setting of the speed control would just reach the correct speed, and 
practically all the variation was in the direction of increased speed. The 
motor has good torque and does not slow down much when playing a record, 
particularly with stylus forces of 3 grams or less. 

Each turntable comes with a graph showing its wow and flutter. Our 
measurements correlated well with this, showing flutter of 0.07% (approxi- 
mately the residual flutter of our test record) and wow of approximately 0.1%. 
These are very favorable figures, well below the specified NARTB limits. 
Rumble too is well within NARTB standards. 

Rumble measurements (our reference level is 7 cm/sec at 1,000 cps) give 
us essentially lateral rumble, and combined lateral and vertical rumble. We 
measured —41 db lateral rumble and —37 db combined lateral and vertical 
rumble. This indicates that the lateral and vertical components are approxi- 
mately equal and are about —40 or —41 db. This is a very satisfactory rum- 
ble figure; it is completely inaudible. Only three turntables which we have 
tested have had lower rumble figures than the Fairchild 440. 

The hum field around the motor of the 440 is negligible (we couldn't find 
any hum at all, with the most hum-susceptible cartridges at our disposal). 
Mechanically, the Fairchild 440 is dead silent, with no indication of function- 
ing except the revolving turntable. H. H. Lass. 


AT A GLANCE: The KLH Model 8 is a complete FM receiving system, 
housed in two solid walnut cabinets, each only 1034 in. wide by 5% in. high 
by 65 in. deep. One cabinet contains the FM tuner and amplifier, and the 
other houses the speaker system. Thirty feet of flexible cable connects the 
two. The unused cable coils on the rear of the speaker cabinet. 
KLH Model 8 . Despite its simplicity, the KLH Model 8 is a high performance system. 
i The tuner is extremely sensitive and stable and the amplifier, though low- 
FM Receiver powered, is clean and has low distortion. The speaker system, two tiny 
acoustic suspension units in a sealed box, delivers sound which merits com- 
parison with some considerably larger speaker systems. The unit is a fine 
choice for a second music system, and for many listeners should prove com- 
pletely satisfactory as an only FM system. Few packaged radios can begin to 
compare with it in listening quality. Price: $159. 


IN DETAIL: The KLH Model 8 is an integrated system. It is sold only as a 
unit. The response of the amplifier is tailored to complement the speaker 
response, and the buyer is told to use the speaker only with this receiver. 

The tuner, though compact, is no rudimentary type. It has an RF stage, 
three IF stages, and a wide-band detector. There is no AFC or tuning indi- 
cator. A smooth planetary dial drive simplifies tuning, and the wide-band 
detector makes tuning noncritical. Drift is entirely negligible. 

The amplifier uses 22 tubes, which may be something of a record for a 
good quality amplifier. The push-pull output stage has 14 db of negative 
feedback, and will deliver over 3 watts of clean output to the speakers. The 

yne control is a treble-cut device, serving a function explained below. 

There is a jack in the rear of the tuner chassis for plugging in a multiplex 
adapter. Another jack permits the tuner output to be fed to other amplifiers, 
and external audio signals can be fed to the KLH Model 8 amplifier. A tran- 
sistorized phono preamplifier will soon be available from KLH, powered from 
the Model 8 and mounting behind it. 

The design of this unit makes our usual method of testing and evaluating 
a trifle difficult. Obviously, it is difficult to measure the performance of a 
tuner and/or amplifier when its output is measured acoustically from the 
speakers. Testing individual elements of the receiver is likely to be misleading 
if the results are not interpreted properly, since various “deficiencies” in re- 
sponse may be deliberately introduced in one part of the system to compensate 
for others in other parts. Nevertheless, we made separate measurements on 
the tuner, taking its output from the jack provided, and on the amplifier in a 
similar manner with a resistive load replacing the speaker. The speaker 
performance was measured conventionally, using the Model 8 amplifier. 

Considered on its own merits, the FM tuner section of the KLH 8 is of 
undeniably high fidelity quality. The IHFM usable sensitivity curve shows a 
2.5-microvolt sensitivity for 3% distortion. This figure has been exceeded 
by only two or three tuners in our experience, all of them more expensive 
than the entire KLH Model 8. The ultimate distortion level, for signal 
strengths above 50 microvolts, appears to be about —40 db, or 1%, at 
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100% modulation. Actually, it is about half of that, with the balance of the 
residual distortion being hum. Since the KLH Model 8 has negligible response 
at 60 cps, this hum is inaudible in use. Automatic gain control is fine, with no 
significant change in level for any signal above 10 microvolts. 

The amplifier frequency response is far from flat. This is deliberate, since 
the low frequency boost is intended to compensate for drop-off in speaker 
response. With the tone control at maximum treble, the high frequency 
response is very flat from 1 kc to 20 kc. At minimum treble the highs are 
rolled off steeply. The harmonic distortion at 1 ke is very low, being about 
0.3 %at usual listening levels up to 1 watt. It reaches 2% at slightly over 3 
watts. These measurements were made with a 16-ohm resistive load, which 
we found to give maximum undistorted output. As is to be expected with the 
very small output transformer used in this set, the intermodulation distortion 
using a 60-cps lower frequency is relatively high, about 2.5% up to 1.5 
watts. The key word here is “relatively,” since this order of distortion is far 
superior to most packaged radio/phonographs and comparable to many low 
cost “hi-fi” amplifiers of not too long ago. 

The speakers are unquestionably the most unusual part of the KLH Model 
8. They are special miniature acoustic suspension units, with small diameter 
cones in a 4-in. frame. The compliant suspension allows very large cone 
excursions, equivalent to the larger woofers in other KLH systems but of 
course scaled down to the size of these drivers. The box is sealed and filled 
with Fibreglas just as larger systems are. 

The speaker response curve (solid line) was taken with the amplifier treble — 
control at maximum. The dashed line was plotted by combining the tone 0 — sua ourrat 
control curve with the measured response to show the other extreme of = __ |__| ___Odb = 0.39 v} 
response. These curves show a rather smooth and peak-free response, with a crn i Le REG SR 
strong emphasis on the highs. At minimum treble the over-all response is an Usable Sensitivity 2.5 -v—}-— WM SENSITIVITY 
plus or minus 7.5 db from 85 cps to 12 ke. This is very respectable for much —20} <a — / | 

: - 4 Total distortion, noise, hum, referred to 
larger speakers, and outstanding for such a small one. The polar response = ~—- |.100% modulation | 
is good, with three lobes spanning over 50 degrees at 7.5 kc. The tone burst oo) a ee 
response is also good, with no points of breakup or sustained ringing. The ' " ” ™ ae = 
one shown, at 3.1 ke, is typical. The peculiar curvature of the pattern is due 
to hum in our measuring system, and is not a property of the KLH Model 8 

In evaluating such an unconventional unit, the most important consideration 
is “how does it sound”? The answer is: astonishingly good, much better than 
its physical size or response curves would suggest. It is clean, smooth, and defi- 
nitely of high quality. In our listening tests, everyone was impressed with its 
sound. In A-B tests with the KLH-8 and an elaborate system of known high 
quality, many listeners found the differences to be slight. In fact, when listen- 
ing to solo stringed instruments or small chamber groups, it was difficult to tell 
the two systems apart. On voices the KLH occasionally sound better. 

We found the key to enjoyable listening with the KLH Model 8 was in 
liberal use of the tone control. Since the output is lacking in bass, a balanced 
sound requires rolling off the highs to a greater or lesser extent. On some 
programs no roll-off is needed, but generally the amount depends on the 
listener's tastes. 

Some listeners felt that proximity to the speaker affected the sound, and 
that stepping back from it enhanced the quality. In this regard, the 30-foot 
cord which permits tuning from one place while listening to the speaker some 
distance away makes very good sense indeed. The sound naturally lacks the 
hefty bass found in high quality, full size speaker systems but the amount and 
quality of KLH-8 bass far exceeded what anyone would expect from a pair 
of small speakers in a box of one-quarter-cubic-foot volume. More important, 
the bass is very clean with no apparent peaks of boominess. Within the 
system’s over-all response it provides a nice amount of heft at the low end. 

The extreme sensitivity of the tuner was amply proven in practice, since we 
used the built-in line cord antenna at all times and found a dialful of stations 
at our command. Reports from fringe areas indicate that with a good antenna 
it will easily bear comparison with most FM tuners. H. H. Lass. 
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EICO HF-89 100-Watt Stereo Amplifier 
NEXT MONTH’S REPORTS Garrard Type A Automatic Turntable 


DuKane Ionovac Speaker 
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SCOTT. 


STEREO SPEAKER SYSTEMS * 


The exciting sound of the new Scott “Reflec- 
tion Coupler” Stereo Speaker System has al- 
ready made its mark on the world of music 
reproduction. Hi-Fi enthusiasts—even the most 
skeptical—have come away from demonstra- 
tions convinced that this system is the answer 
to many of the limitations of stereo as repro- 
duced by direct radiator speaker systems. 


The Scott system is based on a wholly new 
design* in which the sound is reflected off the 
floor and walls, eliminating any point source 
of sound. The wall against which the system is 
playing becomes the sound source, just as the 
stage is the sound source in a live performance. 
The stereo effect is fully dimensioned as to 
spread and depth and height, with no gaps in 
the sound. And the stereo effect is the same 
everywhere in the room, eliminating the need 
for “front and center” listening. 


Have you heard the Scott “Reflection Coupler” 
Stereo Speaker System? No one can describe 
how a speaker system sounds. You really must 
hear it for yourself. Once you have heard the 
system, we have some other exciting surprises 
in store for you. 


Due to its unique design, the Scott Speaker 
System has more versatility of application than 
any other speaker system. It can be placed out 
of sight under or in back of other furniture. In 
the authentically designed, hardwood Scott 
Custom benches and cabinets, the possibilities 
are endless. Here are some of the ways you can 
use the system— 


* Patent Applied For 
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However you use the Scott Speaker System, 
you never see it. It is truly “the invisible 
speaker system.” 


Many fine audio and music stores are now 
featuring the SCOTT “Reflection Coupler” 
Speaker System. Write to Dept. B-1, SCOTT 
Radio Laboratories, Inc., 241 West Street, 
Annapolis, Md., for a descriptive brochure, 
price list and the name of your nearest dealer. 
ME EE IER 
“The sound of Scott is the sound of music” 


SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, Inc. 
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CLARA HASKIL, who died in De- 
cember at the age of sixty-five, be- 
longs to a small elite of European 
musicians (others are Felix Weingart- 
ner, Conchita Supervia, Alfred Cortot) 
whose repute in this country is attrib- 
utable almost exclusively to records. 
She never committed an unmusical or 
a perfunctory performance to discs, 
and some of her recordings—such as 
the series of Beethoven sonatas with 
violinist Arthur Grumiaux—can be 
counted among the outstanding re- 
leases of the postwar years. 

We first encountered her in 1950 
en route to the first Casals Festival 
in Prades. While waiting for lunch 
to be served on the Paris-Toulouse 
express, we speculated on the identity 
of the other travelers in the restaurant 
car. The little lady at the far end 
of the car with the long gray hair, 
the intense eyes, the gnarled expres- 
sive hands must, we felt, surely be a 
musician—except that we questioned 
whether anyone so frail and physically 
handicapped could possibly pursue the 
exhausting career of an itinerant per- 
former. The question was answered 
a few days later at the second concert 
of the festival, when Clara Haskil ap- 
peared, hunched herself over the 
piano, and played the Bach F minor 
Concerto with spidery elegance and 
sober repose. Her name was then 
unknown to us, but we quickly learned 
that she was of Rumanian birth and 
French training, that she had been 
acclaimed by Ysaye, Busoni, Enesco, 
and Casals as one of the great artists 
of our time, and that only a succession 
of physical ailments—including, at 
one time, partial paralysis of the hands 
—had prevented her from becoming 
an international celebrity. 

Shortly after the Prades Festival, 
Clara Haskil came to the attention of 
American record listeners via some 
early Westminster releases (it is grati- 
fying to find them still in Schwann). 
Later, she signed an exclusive contract 
with Philips (Epic here) and recorded 
as often as circumstances would per- 
mit. Several recordings made prior 
to her death are still to be issued— 
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Clara Haskil 


among them, the Beethoven sonatas 
Opus 31, Nos. 2 and 3, and the 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C, K. 415. 


BRUNO WALTER is. reportedly 
elated with the results of his recent 
stereo recordings and is champing at 
the bit to busy himself with more. 
It is Columbia’s hope to get a Walter- 
directed performance of Fidelio on 
tape before the year is over. Dr. 
Walter has given his tentative bless- 
ings to the project, but much nego- 
tiation with singers and orchestras 
must be carried out before a final 
decision can be made. If all goes 
according to plan, Columbia also 
hopes to record several Mahler sym- 
phonies under Walter in 1961. 


VERDIANS will applaud the recent 
establishment of an Institute of Verdi 
Studies in Parma. The Institute has a 
number of laudable projects afoot— 
for example, the formation of an ex- 
haustive Verdi record library at the 
Parma headquarters—but for those of 
us Overseas its most significant activ- 
ity is the publication of a book-length 
Bulletin which is to appear three times 
a year in three languages (Italian, 
German, and English). 

Each year the Bulletin will be de- 
voted to a different work by Verdi. 
The first year’s issues are con- 
cerned with Un Ballo in maschera 
and that part of Verdi’s life taken 
up by its gestation and first per- 
formances, “a period [remarks the 
Bulletin] remarkably rich in_ in- 
terest both as concerns the opera 


itself and Verdi personally.” Vol- 
ume I, Number 1, is 662 pages long, 
and it fascinated us from_ begin- 
ning to end. We particularly rel- 
ished Giuseppe Pugliese’s comparative 
analysis of four complete recordings 
of Un Ballo, a long critical evaluation 
in which every opinion is buttressed 
by the most detailed citing of chapter 
and verse. 

A one-year subscription to the Bul- 
letin costs 7,500 lire or $12. The 
address: Istituto di Studi Verdiani, Via 
del Conservatorio 27, Parma, Italy. 


JAMES GRAYSON, founder and for- 
mer president of Westminster Records, 
has a new venture under way. Its name 
is the Music Guild and its purpose is 
to purvey records by mail to that most 
exigent of individuals, the connoisseur 
listener. Some of Mr. Grayson’s re- 
cordings will come from similar mail- 
order clubs in Europe; others will be 
made specially for the Music Guild. 
None of the records will be available 
here from any other source. 

“To begin with,” Mr. Grayson told 
us, “we shall concentrate on record- 
ing chamber music, an area of reper- 
toire which the major companies have 
all but abandoned. Retail distribution 
of this type of record may no longer 
make economic sense to the majors, 
but for us it makes both economic and 
artistic sense. We are convinced that 
a public exists for good up-to-date 
recordings of the chamber 
literature. 

“Later on? Well, our future plans 
depend a good deal on our members. 
You see, we shall put new recording 
projects to the vote. Within the next 
year or, so we shall want to make an 
opera. Several possibilities are open 
to us. The members will decide by 
ballot which opera we should record.” 
Among the operatic candidates are 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini and Bea- 
trice and Benedict, Gluck’s Iphigénie 
en Aulide, and Handel’s Rodelinda. 
Further details can be obtained: from 
the Music Guild, 111 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Audio Fidelity Records in celebration of its Sev- 
enth Anniversary announces new low prices on 
the record label that revolutionized an industry! 


Now you can own world famous Audio Fidelity 
recordings at prices you would expect to pay 
for just ordinary records. 


AUDIO FIDELITY RECORDS... 

¢ The Highest Standard in High Fidelity 

¢ Unsurpassed Sound Reproduction 

¢ Maximum Clarity, Definition and Quality 

* Brilliant, Exciting Packaging 

* World Famous Artists and Stimulating Per- 

formances to choose from...LOUIS ARM- 

STRONG—DUKES OF DIXIELAND—BRAVE 

BULLS — OSCAR BRAND — BAWDY SONGS — 

JOHNNY PULEO & HIS HARMONICA GANG — 

JO BASILE AND HIS ACCORDION—PORT SAID, 

MUSIC OF THE MIDDLE EAST—LIONEL HAMP- 

TON—RAILROAD SOUNDS—DEMO AND 

SOUND EFFECTS—FIRST COMPONENT CLAS.- 

SICAL SERIES—AND MANY MORE. 
Audio Fidelity Records — Monaural or 
Stereodisc —Now America’s Best Record 
Buy. Contact your Audio Fidelity dealer 
today for best selections and new, lowest 
prices! At better Record, Music and De- 
partment Stores everywhere. 
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by Alfred Frankenstein 


From a Biblical Prophecy, 


A Modern Masterpiece 


St YEARS AGO, after discovering and 
sJ publishing the watercolors and draw 
ings by Victor Hartmann which were 
the springboard of Mussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition, the writer of these lines 
turned to other instances of music in 
spired by works of visual art. The list 
of such compositions is very long and 
very curious, but by far the best of them, 
alongside the Mussorgsky, are Hinde- 
mith’s Mathis der Maler, after Mathis 
Griinewald; Sir William Walton’s Ports- 
mouth Point, after Thomas Rowlandson; 
and Randall Thompson's The Peaceable 
Kingdom, after Edward Hicks. 

All of these works have one aim in 
common and all are equally successful in 
achieving it: they all attempt to say 
something about the composer’s national 
culture in terms of a visual art and a 
musical idiom with a strong national fla- 
vor. In the case of Thompson, the work 
of visual art is, of course, a whole cycle 
of works—the hundred or more paint- 
ings that the early nineteenth-century 
Quaker, Edward Hicks, made of “the 
peaceable kingdom” predicted by the 
Prophet Isaiah. The musical idiom here 
is colored by that of William Billings, 
the Boston psalmist of the Revolutionary 
period, and the score, to put matters 
simply, is a masterpiece. 
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Worcester Art Museum 


From Edward Hicks’s “The Peaceable Kingdom.” 


Following Hicks, Thompson takes his 
text from Isaiah, and he sets it as a 
sequence of eight short psalms which 
can be listened to separately or together, 
but which are much more effective when 
heard together. Thompson’s tuneful, deli- 
cate, subtly rich style has never found 
finer expression than this, his mastery 
of the choral idiom has never been more 
magnificently displayed, and his genius 
for uttering volumes in a single, sur- 
prisingly turned chord has never been 
more fully realized. The performance is 
of the finest and the recording is quite 
good. The Thompson side of the disc 
is filled out with the composer's elegant 
and beautiful Allelujah, written for the 
dedication of the concert shell at the 
Berkshire Music Festival in 1940. 

Before turning to the second side of 
this album, one should point out that it 
is issued by the religious group known as 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation and that 
The Singing City is a chorus made up of 
individuals from a city-wide network of 
choral groups in Philadelphia which is 
connected in some way—the record notes 
do not tell us how—with the Fellowship 
itself. Dr. Elaine Brown is obviously a 
first-class conductor. On the reverse side 
of this recording she does a miscellany 
of things, the most important of which 


are A Prayer of St. Francis by Donald 
McAfee and / Am the People by Helen 
Weiss. 

McAfee is identified as a church mu- 
sician in White Plains, New York, and 
his setting of St. Francis is quite as lovely 
as anything of Thompson’s own; it is, in 
fact, in the same general tradition as 
Thompson’s work. Helen Weiss is not 
identified. Her composition is more 
“modern,” more dissonant and aggres- 
sive, as befits a setting of an early Sand- 
burg poem. Three Negro spirituals fill 
out Side 2. 

Records like this are sometimes diffi- 
cult to find in the shops, and since this 
one is so fine and so important, it would 
be a great pity if it were overlooked. 
It can be obtained by mail order from 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, Box 
271, Nyack, New York. 


THOMPSON: The Peaceable King- 
dom; Allelujah 

+McAfee: A Prayer of St. Francis 

+Weiss: I Am the People 


The Singing City (Philadelphia), Elaine 
Brown, cond. 

e@ Fe_Lowsuip FS 1. LP. 
e @ FeLLowsnip FS 1. SD. 


$4.95. 
$5.95. 





by Conrad L. Osborne 


Gifted Heiress to a Treasured Tradition 


CRITICAL TECHNIQUE frequently used 
f®% by reviewers is that of trying to pin 
down the qualities of a work or perform- 
ance by describing the feelings it arouses 
(in the reviewer). Of course, this tech- 
nique leads to a discussion of the re- 
viewer's emotional state, rather than of 
the art work being considered, and so is 
logically labeled A Fallacy. As one al- 
ways willing to embrace fallacies, which 
are under heavy attack these days, I 
should like to report that this album 
exhilarates me. Moreover, I find that 
in the aftermath of the exhilaration 
comes depression, or at least a morose 
thoughtfulness. 

The causes of the exhilaration are not 
difficult to find. Joan Sutherland takes 
sixteen tests in Advanced Vocalism, and 
sails through them with startling free- 
dom, scattering grupetti and volate as 
she goes. Curiously enough, the depres- 
sion seems traceable to the same causes, 
for while one is gladdened by the thought 
that our generation has produced a bril- 
liant graduate in the study of traditional 
vocal art, one is also dismayed by the 
realization that most of the other out- 
' standing professionals could be classified, 
with utmost charity, as nothing more 
than sophomores—a fair number of 
whom have come this far only by cheat- 
ing on the exams. 

Miss Sutherland’s trill offers some il- 
lustration. I shouldn't think that in its 
present form it would become a trill for 
the ages; it is not stunning in its rapidity 
or sustension, as was Selma Kurz’s, and 
she cannot dive into it with Tetrazzini’s 
dramatic bite. But it is a true trill, and 
it can apparently be executed quite ef- 
fectively over a range of about two 
octaves. Soprano is generally accepted 
as the easiest voice in which to cultivate 
the trill—yet the number of sopranos 
before the public who possess a genuine 
trill (as opposed to a shake) is small 
indeed; and of these, only Miss Suther- 
land is capable of carrying it into the 
voice’s upper extension without losing all 
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semblance of beautiful quality. If reports 
on the singing of a century ago are at all 
accurate, we can believe that the soprano 
presuming to tackle leading roles with- 
out being able to carry a true trill in 
flights over nearly the entire practical 
compass of the voice would have been 
harshly admonished to return to her 
studies until she had learned properly 
the fundamentals of her craft. 

The artist with whom Sutherland will 
inevitably be compared is Callas, and 
with some reason. These singers are at 
their most interesting in roughly the same 
repertoire, and many of the effects they 
achieve are very similar. Compare the 
treatments of the recitative preceding the 
“Casta diva” (“Sediziose voci”): you will 
find the same sort of controlled fire, the 
same use of consonants (especially “t”) 
to lend punch to a line. And in many of 
these Italian arias, we hear the same gen- 
eral quality in voce chiusa. There are 
important differences. The Sutherland 
instrument is much the better blended— 
it is not divided off into three distinct 
registers. As she ascends, she maintains 
a round, full, sweet, steady tone; there 
is no pinched sharpness, no distressing 
wobble. The clarity and buoyancy of 
her tone in altissimo is unique, and re- 
sults is an exuberance born of the sheer 
ease and pleasure of singing. The bal- 
ances do not tip towards Miss Suther- 
land all the time, either. The very sepa- 
ration in the Callas voice can make for 
interesting effects, as with the raw chest 
tone that she often uses quite dramati- 
cally. And Mme. Callas is mistress of a 
certain kind of dramatic projection which 
doesn’t seem to be part of the Sutherland 
make-up. I suspect, too, that in certain 
inflections of pathos or longing, Miss 
Sutherland is somewhat in Mme. Callas’ 
debt, which is perfectly legitimate and 
proper. 

The Bellini numbers are all complete 
with their cabalettas, and “Casta diva” 
is placed in its original key, higher than 


we are accustomed to hearing it. To com- 
plain of anything about the singing here 
in any of the Italian arias would be sheer 
grumpiness. Her Handel and Arne are 
exquisitely and excitingly rendered; Miss 
Sutherland seems destined to do for these 
composers what Mme. Callas has done 
for Bellini and Donizetti. She seems at 
home in French and German, and shows 
keen perception of Mozart style and 
French romantic tradition. I wish, 
though, that she wouldn’t toss off the 
“Air des bijoux” with quite such non- 
chalance. Marguerite is not blasé. 

The people at London have had some 
fun putting together this album as a 
“tribute” to noted sopranos of yesteryear. 
The gimmick is needless, but it’s also 
harmless, and provides the basis for some 
interesting biographical notes and _ por- 
trait reproductions. The sound is not 
from London’s top drawer, but it’s more 
than adequate for the purpose. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND: “The Art of 
the Prima Donna” 


Arne: Artaxerxes: The Soldier Tir'd. 
Handel: Samson: Let the Bright Sera- 
phim. Bellini: Norma: Casta diva. 1 
Puritani: Son vergin vezzosa; Qui la 
voce. La Sonnambula: Come per me 
sereno. Rossini: Semiramide: Bel raggio. 
Gounod: Faust: Ah! Je ris. Roméo et 
Juliette: Je veux vivre dans le réve. 
Verdi: Otello: Willow Song. La Traviata: 
Ah, Fors’é lui; Sempre libera. Rigoletto: 
Caro nome. Mozart: Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail: Marten aller Arten. 
Thomas: Hamlet: Mad Scene. Delibes: 
Lakmé: Bell Song. Meyerbeer: Les 
Huguenots: O beau pays. 


Joan Sutherland, soprano; Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, cond. 

e Lonpon A 4241. Two LP. $9.96. 
e@ e LONDON OSA 1214. Two SD. $11.96. 
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The Manner of a Madrigal Made Plain 


; oe SEEMS to be a curious mis- 
conception in the American mind 
about the nature of a madrigal. I have 
heard a television comedian use the word 
(he pronounced it “madrigahl”) to evoke 
the idea of something at once comical, 
precious, and lah-de-dah. He got a good 
snicker from the studio audience. (It was 
on this same variety program, inciden- 
tally, that a double-jointed woman twisted 
herself inside out, holding a tray of 
drinks in one hand, while the orchestra 
played the Liehestod.) It is not too dif 
ficult to trace this strange notion of the 
madrigal to its source. Perhaps, to the 
irreverent and uninitiated mind, there 
is something faintly absurd in the spec 
tacle of four or five people grimly 
clutching their music and earnestly fa- 
la-la-ing. But to anyone who judges a 
musical performance with his ears in 
stead of his eyes the madrigal is a 
category to be taken very seriously, for 
it offers some of the noblest musical 
thought of the high Renaissance. 
Fa-la-la-ing is a feature only in the 
ballet, a minor form of late sixteenth- 
century secular vocal polyphony. The 
madrigal proper, together with its French 
cousin the chanson, encompasses a wide 
range of subject and feeling, from frothy 
amorousness to profoundly felt prayer. 
It is the principal vehicle for the Ren 
composer’s most _ intimate 
thoughts as well as his chief medium 
for musical narration and description 
In other words, it was to the sixteenth 
century what the Lied and the tone poem 
were to the nineteenth. In construction, 
however, it is vocal chamber music, the 
sixteenth-century equivalent of the later 
string quartet and quintet. The music 
lover may find a whole new area of en 
joyment opening to him if he takes the 
trouble to see what a madrigal’s text is 
about and then bears in mind that the 
composer’s natural mode of expression 
is not through a regularly constructed 
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by Nathan Broder 


by the Consort in its Finest Form 


melody with accompaniment but through 
the simultaneous use of several supple 
melodic lines. 

These thoughts came to mind when I 
listened to Vanguard’s magnificent new 
recording “Madrigal Masterpieces.” Not 
all of the fifteen pieces on this disc are 
madrigals, but nearly all are miaster- 
pieces. 

There are five compositions by Mon- 
teverdi, three by Janequin, two by Las- 
sus, and one each by Marenzio, Byrd, 
Morley, Gesualdo, and Thomas Tom- 
kins. Of Janequin there are two jolly 
love songs (Ce moys de may and Au 
joly boys) and the elaborate La Guerre. 
This last is a big piece describing the 
Battle of Marignano and the famous 
victory of Francis I there, the voices 
imitating trumpet calls, rallying cries, 
and other noises of military conflict. 
Published in 1528, it became one of the 
most popular chansons of the century. 
One of the Lassus pieces is the ex- 
quisitely lovely Mon coeur se recom- 
mande a vous. The other is the oft- 
recorded Matona, mia cara, the song of 
a German serenading his love in Italian. 
Marenzio’s Scaldava il sol cannot be 
better described than it was by Einstein: 
“It is a picture of the sultry midday heat 
of the Roman Campagna: Pan is asleep: 
there is no suggestion of the pastoral, no 
stage setting, no pretense—it is a pure 
idyl.” (The performance of this one 
could be more languorous than it is.) 
Byrd’s deeply felt Lullaby, my sweet lit- 
tle baby is addressed to the Babe in the 
manger. 

The cream of the crop, it seems to me, 
and alone worth the price of the disc, 
are the Monteverdi madrigals. Here a 
more passionate note is struck, far more 
moving than, for example, the plaintive 
laments of the death-inebriated Gesualdo. 
If Marenzio depicted the midday sun in 
the country, Monteverdi in Ecco mor- 
morar l’onde pictures with softly sen- 
suous music the rising sun and morning 


breeze at the seashore. Monteverdi the 
dramatist seizes every opportunity to 
bring the words to more vivid life. In 
A'un giro sol the music chuckles on the 
Italian word for “laughs,” it undulates 
when the sea and the wind are men- 
tioned, and there are sharp dissonances 
on “cruelty.” Non pit guerra! is an elo- 
quent cry for mercy from the loved one. 
The poignant harmonies of Baci soavi e 
cari and Sfogava con le stelle render the 
emotional impact of these pieces still 
powerful almost four centuries after they 
were written. 

Many readers will recognize that most 
of these compositions have been re- 
corded before, some several times. But 
I do not remember ever hearing them 
better done; indeed I do not recall ever 
having heard the Deller Consort in such 
splendid form as they are here. There is 
no trace of the paleness and cold de- 
tachment that have been noticed in some 
of their other issues. There is much 
verve and great variety of color: all of 
the rapidly changing moods of the 
Monteverdi madrigals are clearly re- 
flected in the ensemble’s tone. The 
rather too animated interpretation of 
the Marenzio seems to be the only in- 
terpretative miscalculation. It would be 
hard to imagine a more buoyant per- 
formance of Morley’s Now in the month 
of Maying or a more deeply grieving one 
of Tomkins’ When David heard that 
Absalom was slain. The diction is clear, 
the intonation practically flawless. 

The sound is first-rate in both ver- 
sions, there is a band after every piece, 
and orginal texts and English transla- 
tions are provided. Highly recommended 
from every point of view. 


DELLER CONSORT: “Madrigal Mas- 


terpieces” 


Deller Consort, Alfred Deller, dir. 
@ VANGUARD BG 604. LP. $4.98. 
e@ e VANGUARD BGS 5031. SD. $5.95. 





BACH: Brandenburg Concertos, S. 
1046-1051 (complete) 


Members of the Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra, Hermann Scherchen, cond. 

@ WESTMINSTER XWN 18932/34. Three 
LP. $14.94. 

@ @ WESTMINSTER WST 14114/16. Three 
SD. $17.94. 


Scherchen gets off to a slow start in this 
version of the complete Brandenburgs. 
The first movement of No. | is consider- 
ably siower than usual but it has a 
breadth that partly makes up for this. 
The Minuet, however, is dragged out 
interminably; not even  Scherchen’s 
changes in orchestration for each repeti- 
tion of the minuet proper make the 
movement seem any shorter. The solo 
violin is sometimes covered by the oboe. 
In No. 2 it is the flute that is occasionally 
lost. Here the trumpet never goes com- 
pletely off, but there are many moments 
when he gets by just by the skin of 
his lip. In both concertos there are times 
when the players display an aversion to 
togetherness. Matters improve a little on 
the next disc. The first movement of No. 
3 seems a bit slow but otherwise satis- 
factory. Scherchen plays only the two 
chords between movements and indulges 


in a big crescendo in the finale. In No. 
4 recorders are used, and they are 
clearly audible throughout. Here the last 
chord in two of the movements flattens 
in pitch while it is being held. No. 5 
places the flute too far forward; in this 
concerto the harpsichord, which is in 
good balance, is imaginatively played by 
George Malcolm, who achieves dynamic 
variation by skillful registration. In the 
fast movements of No. 6 the violas are 
occasionally veiled; there are moments 
when even the gambas seem to have 
more presence than they do. Aside from 
questions of balance, the sound is good 
in both versions. 

All in all, this set seems to belong 
rather far down on any list of desirable 
Brandenburg recordings. N.B. 


BACH: Cantatas: No. 51, Jauchzet 
Gott in allen Landen; No. 202, 
Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten; 
No. 8, Liebster Gott, wann werd 
ich sterben; No. 45, Es ist dir 
gesagt, Mensch, was gut ist 


Maria Stader (s) (in Nos. 51, 202); 
Ursula Buckel (s); Hertha Topper (c); 
Ernst Hiifliger (t); Kieth Engen (bs); 
Munich Bach-Orchestra (in Nos. 51, 


NEXT MONTH IN 


high fidelity 


Where Sound Sounds Best 


There are recording halls, and recording halls; 
an engineer’s pick can decide a record's fate. 


by Eric Salzman 


Cabinets for Components 


Your system’s housing is more than a barrier 
between you and your components. 


by Norman Eisenberg 


Toscanini in Stereo 


Through techniques of “electronic reprocessing,” 
the Maestro can now be heard on two channels. 


by Jack A. Somer 


Sometimes Look Beyond the Stars 


A close view of the messengers, retainers, guards, and 


ladies-in-waiting who sing between the arias. 


by Alan Wagner 


202); Munich Bach-Chorus and Solis- 
tengemeinschaft der Bach-Woche Ans- 
bach (in Nos. 8, 45), Karl Richter, cond. 
@ ARCHIVE ARC 3144 (Nos. 51, 202), 
3145 (Nos. 8, 45). Two LP. $5.98 each. 
@ @ ARCHIVE ARC 73144/45. Two SD. 
$6.98 each. 


Nos. 51 and 202, for soprano and or- 
chestra, require a virtuoso singer, and 
Miss Stader fills the bill. In No. 51 she 
tosses off her elaborate melismas with 
accuracy and assuredness. There is 
enough metal in her voice to make it a 
fine partner for the high trumpet in the 
first and last arias, yet the voice does 
not lose its pleasant, feminine quality. 
What a delightful movement is the cho- 
rale here, with one violin pursuing the 
other and both weaving perky arabesques 
around the chorale tune sung by the so- 
prano! The Stich-Randall performance, 
on Vanguard BG 546, is a good one 
too, and anyone who owns it need not 
hurry, in my opinion, to exchange it for 
this one; but if you don’t have either, 
this is the one to get. No. 202 is a wed- 
ding cantata. Here the Archive disc is 
considerably superior to its current com- 
petitor, another Vanguard record, not 
only in the technical skill of the soloist 
but in the imaginative handling of the 
orchestra. 

Nos. 8 and 45, as far as I can make 
out, are not otherwise available, at least 
in the domestic catalogues. They are both 
very welcome, particularly No. 8. Despite 
the anxious preoccupation of its text with 
approaching death, this cantata has a 
tranquil, pastoral character, enhanced by 
two oboe d’amore, a flute, and plucked 
strings. Messrs. Hafliger and Engen turn 
in excellent performances here and in 
No. 45, as does Miss Buckel, except for 
one high A sharp that is too sharp. The 
voice of Miss Tépper, who has two num- 
bers in Cantata 45, is slightly tremulous 
but otherwise not unattractive. 

The sound in both versions of each 
disc is up to Archive’s usual high stand- 
ard. N.B. 


BACH: Johannes-Passion, S, 245 


Elizabeth Harwood, soprano; Helen 
Watts, contralto; Peter Pears, tenor; Alex- 
ander Young, tenor; Hervey Alan, bass- 
baritone; David Ward, bass; Choir of 
King’s College (Cambridge); Philo- 
musica of London, David Willcocks, 
cond. 

e@ LONDON A 4348. 
@eLoNnDoN OSA 
$17.94, 


Three LP. $14.94. 
1320. Three SD. 


There are some excellent elements in this 
performance of the St. John Passion. 
Peter Pears sings the role of the Evan- 
gelist with more feeling and color than 
are usually given to it. The Jesus (David 
Ward) has a strong, steady voice, dark 
but pleasant. The two ladies sing their 
arias well, on the whole. Mr. Young has 
a little trouble with high A’s in No. 19 
but he more than makes up for it with 
a thrilling crescendo on a climbing chro- 
matic line in No. 32. Mr. Alan provides 
just the right mood and tone quality for 
the exquisitely tender No. 31. The work 
is sung in English; the translation, pre- 
pared by Mr. Pears and Andrew Rae- 
burn, is based on the old one by Rev. 
Troutbeck but manages to tamper less 
with Bach’s recitative. And there are 
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NEVER AGAIN 
6 RECORDS” 


VNANAAS 


fief 


As of February 28, the price of Louisville 
Orchestra First Edition Records goes up to 
$6.96 each to new subscribers. Until then, 
you can get six records for only $5.95 by 
subscribing now to take six additional First 
Edition Records in the next twelve months, 
at $5.95 each. 


First Edition Records are fine Hi-Fi 
recordings of contemporary symphonic 
music — original works written by 
today’s leading composers. These works 
are played by the outstanding Louis- 
ville Orchestra, conducted by famed 
Robert Whitney. 


Make no mistake about it — there are no 
other records like Louisville Orchestra First 
Edition Records. The music is recorded for 
you by Columbia transcriptions. It is played 
and interpreted as the composer intended 
on 12” long-playing Hi-Fi records. 


Critics have praised First Edition Record. 
ings to the skies: 


will you see this 
amazing offer— 


Louisville Orchestra Reeords 


“ 


+ + « @ service to music unequaliled.”’ 
Christian Science Monitor 


“. . « quality higher than critics dared 
hope.”’ Time Magazine 


“ 


- « « Louisville commissions enrich Euro- 
pean as well as American repertories. And 
the value of recordings . . . would be 
hard to exaggerate.” New York Times 


‘Carter Variations’ (+583) is a piece 
of the first rank in any time and place.” 
Musical Quarterly 


(+574) “Is the greatest American work 
yet written for voice and orchestra.” 
Alfred Frankenstein, High Fidelity 


These matchless recordings have been 
available singly at $7.95 each or by sub- 
scription at $5.95 each. Increasing costs 
will soon require us to raise prices and to 
withdraw our current special introductory 
offer of six records for $5.95. This is posi- 
tively the last offer at the old rates. 


Choose Any Six of These Fine Hi-Fi Recordings of Award-Winning Compositions, 
Brilliantly Played By One of the Nation's Outstanding Symphony Orchestras 


advance to *6.96 each on February 28 


Subscriptions postmarked later than mid- 
night, February 27 will not be entered at 
the old rate. If you are at all interested in 
finest recordings of the best contemporary 
symphonic music, act now. The coupon at 
the lower right-hand corner of this an- 
nouncement is for your convenience. 

@ The first 6 records (all 6 for $5.95) 
will be mailed you on receipt of coupon. 
@ You may discontinue your subscription 
at any time after purchasing the 6 new 
releases at $5.95 each. within one year. 
@ The 6 new releases. for which you pay 
$5.95 each, will be mailed you at intervals 
of approximately two months, with bill 
enclosed (we pay the postage). After 
purchasing these 6 records at $5.95 each, 
you receive a First Edition Record of 
your choice, free, for every 2 additional 
selections you buy. 

THE LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 

(A Non-Profit Organization) 
Robert Whitney, Conductor 


5451 
5452 
5453 
5454 
5455 
5457 
5458 


54510 


PAUL CRESTON: Invocation and Dance. HEITOR VILLA. 
LOBOS: Overture. “Dawn in a Tropical Forest.” HALSEY 
STEVENS: Triskelion. 

HENRY COWELL: Symphony No. 11. ALEXANDER TCHE- 
REPNIN: Suite, Opus 87. BERNARD WAGENAAR: A Concert 
Overture. 

PETER MENNIN: Symphony No. 6. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra. (Benjamin Owen, 
Pianist). ERNST TOCH: Notturno. 

ALAN HOVHANESS: Concerto No. 7 for Orchestra. MARIO 
CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO: Overture to “Much Ado About 
Nothing.”” CARLOS SURINACH: Sinfonietta Flamenca. 
JACQUES IBERT: Louisville Concerto. GARDNER READ: 
Toccata Giocoso. OTTO LUENING-VLADIMIR USSACHEVSKY: 
Rhapsodic Variations for Tape Recorder and Orchestra. 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI: Symphony for ee ROBERT 
SANDERS: Little Symphony No. 2 in Bb. BORIS BLACHER: 
Studie im Pianissimo, Opus 45 

LUIGI DALLAPICCOLA: Variazioni per Orchestra. JOSE 
PABLO MONCAYO: Cumbres. ULYSSES KAY: Serenade for 
Orchestra. DARIUS MILHAUD: Ouverture Mediterraneenne. 
ALBERTO GINASTERA: Pampeana No. 3, A Pastoral Sym 
phony. WILLIAM BERGSMA: A Carol on Twelfth Night. 
HENRI SAUGUET: Les Trois Lys. ROBERT WARD: Euphony 
for Orchestra. 


LOU HARRISON: “Four Strict a. for Eight Baritones 
and Orchestra. PETER JO ONA KORN: Variations on a Tune 
from “The Beggar’s Opera.” 

ELLIOTT CARTER: Variations for Orchestra. EVERETT HELM: 
Second Piano Concerto (Benjamin Owen, Pianist). 
WALTER PISTON: Serenata. DAVID VAN VACTOR: Fantasia, 
Chaconne and Allegro. NIELS VIGGO BENTZON: Pezzi 
Sinfonici, Opus 109. 

AARON COPLAND: Orchestral Variations. ALFONSO 
LETELIER: Aculeo, Suite for Orchestra. 

HERBERT ELWELL: Concert Suite for Violin and Orchestra 
(Sidney Harth, violinist). HALSEY STEVENS: Sinfonia Breve. 
BENJAMIN LEES: Symphony No. 2. HENRY COWELL: 
Ongaku for Orchestra. 

BOHUSLAV MARTINU: Estampes. NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF: 
Music for Orchestra, Op. 39. 

PAUL BEN-HAIM: “To The Chief Musician’’ Metamorphoses 
for orchestra. WALLINGFORD RIEGGER: Variations for 
Violin and Orchestra, Op. 71 (Sidney Harth, Soloist). 
KLAUS EGGE: Symphony No. 3, Louisville Symphony. ROY 
HARRIS. “Kentucky Spring.” 

WILLIAM SCHUMAN: Judith, A Choreographic Poem. GIAN- 
FRANCESCO MALIPIERO: Piano Concerto No. 3 (Benjamin 


Owen, Soloist). 


PAUL HINDEMITH: Sinfonietta in E. CLAUDE ALMOND: 
John Gilbert: A Steamboat Overture. DAVID DIAMOND: 
Overture: “Timon of Athens.” 


54511 GIAN-FRANCESCO MALIPIERO: Fantasie di Ogni Giorno. 
VITTORIO R : Introduzione e Gioco Delle Ore. ERNST 
BACON: The Enchanted Island. 

561 HILDING ROSENBERG: Louisville Concerto. CHOU WEN- 
CHUNG: And the Fallen Petals. CAMARGO GUARNIERI: 
Suite IV Centenario. 

562 ALEXANDRE TANSMAN: Capriccio. FELIX BOROWSKI: The 
Mirror. INGOLF DAHL: The Tower of St. Barbara. 

563 ERNST KRENEK: Eleven Transparencies. ROBERTO 
CAAMANO: Magnificat, Op. 20. Choir of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

ANDRE JOLIVET: Suite Transoceane. JOHN VINCENT: 
Symphony in D. 

ROGER SESSIONS: “Idyll of Theocritus” for Soprano and Please enroll me as a subscriber for Louisville releases during the next 12 
Orchestra (Audrey Nossaman, Soprano). First Edition Records, and send me months, at $5.95 each (or I will ef- 
NED ROREM: Design for Orchestra. BERNARD REICHEL: the 6 records whose numbers have fect a saving by making a single an- 
Suite Symphonique. been circled above. You may bill nual payment of $32.50)—after which 
EDMUND RUBBRA: Improvisation for Violin and Orchestra me a total of $5.95 for these 6. I will receive a free bonus record for 
(Sidney Harth, Violinist). IRVING FINE: Serious Song: A I agree to purchase 6 additional new each additional 2 selections I buy. 
Lament for String Orchestra. HAROLD MORRIS: Passacaglia, . 

Adagio and Finale. Name_———_—_________ 

581 ALEXEI! HAIEFF: Ballet in E. NICOLAS NABOKOV: Symboli da 

i neat aan for Baritone and Orchestra (William Pickett, Address_ 

aritone 


SEND NO MONEY — 6 RECORDS FOR $5.95 WILL BE MAILED 
YOU UPON RECEIPT OF THIS COUPON (UNTIL FEB. 28, 1961) 


Richard Wangerin, Manager, LOUISVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
Suite 39, 830 S. Fourth St., Louisville 3, Ky. 
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other felicities of interpretation and in- 
strumentation. 

Unfortunately, there are serious faults, 
too. The chorus has little character. In 
such sections as No. 44 it lacks force and 
bite; it sounds thin, and trots along 
tamely, giving an impression of petu- 
lance where acidity is called for. In the 
opening chorus the men can scarcely be 
heard, and the tutti sound is fuzzy, per- 
haps because of the too prominent or- 
gan, which is obtrusive elsewhere too, as 
in No. 42. The choral balance is poor 
in other: numbers also, for example No. 
36. For some reason the great alto aria, 
No. 58, doesn’t hang together, sounding 
lugubrious rather than tragic. 

On balance, this set does not seem to 
me to equal either the Archive record- 
ing, sung in German, or the RCA Vic- 
tor, sung in English. N.B. 


BACH: Sonatas for Viola da Gamba 
and Harpsichord, §. 1027-1029 


Paul Doktor, viola; Fernando Valenti, 
harpsichord. 
@ WESTMINSTER XWN 18869. LP. $4.98. 


These sonatas are frequently played on 
the cello but this is the first time I have 
encountered a recording of them by a 
violist. They make quite as much sense 
on the smaller instrument as on the 
larger: there are only a few passages, in 
the finales of Nos. 2 and 3, that go be- 
low the lowest string of the viola and 
have to be shifted up an octave; and the 
viola’s tone is not far from that of the 
gamba. The performances are straight- 
forward and lively; the balance favors 
the viola but the harpsichord remains 
clearly audible; and the sound is good. 





GRADO ‘Truly the world’s finest...” 


NIE, 


LABORATORY SERIES TONE ARM 


B 


LABORATORY SERIES TONE ARM $39.50 
With Custom Cartridge $69.50 — With Master Cartridge $85.00 


For further information write 
4614 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn 20, N. Y 


GRADO LABORATORIES, INC. 
Export — Simontrice, 25 Warren St., N.Y. C 
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Readers interested in the gamba will 
find these sonatas well played on that 
instrument and well recorded on Archive 
ARC 3009. N.B. 


BARBER: Symphony No. 1, Op. 9; 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 14 


Japan Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
William Strickland, cond. (in the Sym- 
phony); Wolfgang Stavonhagen, violin; 
Imperial Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra, William Strickland, cond. (in 
the Concerto). 
® COMPOSERS 
LP. $5.95. 


RecorDINGS CRI 137. 


Both these works are reasonably familiar 
from concert performances and both have 
been recorded before, but they have never 
sounded so big, so important, so grandly 
scaled and superbly proportioned as they 
do on this disc. Although the recording 
is not of the finest, the interpretation 
makes major music of things one had 
always thought of as rather minor 
Barber. Watch out for Strickland and 
Stavonhagen; if they keep this up they 
should land on top of the interpretative 
heap. They certainly belong there. A.F. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata for Horn and 
Piano, in F, Op. 17—See Brahms: 
Trio for Violin, Horn, and Piano, 
in E flat, Op. 40. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata for Piano, No. 
23, in F minor, Op. 57 (“Appas- 
sionata’’) 

jHaydn: Sonata for Piano, No. 20, in 
C minor 


Sviatoslav Richter, piano. 
e MK-Artia 1550. LP. $5.98. 
Sometimes people forget, in the light of 
the searing intensity of Beethoven's mu- 
sic, that this writing is essentially Ger- 
manic, classical, and highly formalistic. 
Like Haydn and Mozart before him (and 
of course, the baroque Bach), Beethoven's 
creations are composed of independent 
horizontal lines, which can be readily 
reduced into harmonic blocks (or in more 
prosaic language, chord progressions). 
Very often these masters will place a 
sforzando or some other kind of accent 
on a certain note in order to highlight 
its special function within the harmonic 
block. If the accent is overlooked or, 
worse still, misplaced, the entire modu- 
lation will inevitably suffer. This type 
of highly detailed music has always pre- 
sented enormous problems to perform- 
ers, and it seems to me that, in the pres- 
ent performance at least, Richter does 
not always overcome them. 

This pianist is essentially a Slavic 
player—which is to say that he regards 
melody rather than harmony as _ the 
primal component of music. Here, in 
the Op. 57—classical in structure but 
romantic in content—the pianist’s train- 
ing tempts him to soften the phrase out- 
lines and stretch the cantabile passages 
out of shape in order that they may 
sing more. Furthermore, he fails to es- 
tablish a basic tempo on which to build 
his monument. Instead, he dilates and 
contracts the pulse with the changing 
moods of the music, in general playing 
slowly when the writing is soft and ac- 
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DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


ls a continually growing series (one hun- 
dred and fifty records to date) devoted to 
Occidental music from the beginnings of 
the Western tradition, c. 700 A.D., to the 
end of the 18th century. 


The ARCHIVE PRODUCTION is not a recorded “encyclopedia” which is incomplete if 
you do not have the entire series. Each record (or album set) is a unit in itself, and each 
record buyer purchases, from his regular dealer, as many or as few of the series as he 
wishes. Many of the compositions recorded for the ARCHIVE PRODUCTION are 
works which are rarely performed or recorded, while others are staple items of the 
concert and recording repertoire. 

Dozens of the greatest names in music are represented in the ARCHIVE 
PRODUCTION series — Rudolf Baumgartner, Kim Borg, Alfred Deller, Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, Ferenc Fricsay, Elisabeth Héngen, Eugen Jochum, Ralph Kirkpatrick, Ferdinand 
Leitner, Igor Markevitch, Fritz Neumeyer, Heinz Rehfuss, Karl Richter, Wolfgang 
Schneiderhan, Irmgard Seefried, Helmut Walcha, the Bavarian State Orchestra, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Berlin RadioSymphony Orchestra, the Lamoureux Orchestra, 
the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, the Wiirttemberg State Orchestra, and countless others. 


All recordings in the ARCHIVE PRODUCTION are recorded: 
* Complete 
* From original or universally accepted versions 
* In the authentic style of their time 
¢ With historical instruments wherever required 
* By highly qualified performers 
¢ With the high technical recording standards of 
the DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON GESELLSCHAFT 


"Discriminating record collectors agree that the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft Archive Series discs, 
imported by Decca direct from West Germany, offer the finest long playing surfaces of any long playing 
phonograph record available in this country.” HIGH FIDELITY, April 1960 


f For complete Archive Series Catalog, 
Distributed in the United States SA Ve : write to Decca Distrib. Corp. 


by DECCA Distrib. Corp. ae f Dept. BD, 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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celerating at climaxes. The variation 
movement suffers, and the finale, while 
brilliantly smooth, is nevertheless too 
fast for optimum placement of accents 
and maximum incisiveness. Egon Petri’s 
rendition for Westminster and Serkin’s 
for Columbia may be less exquisitely 
shaded, but they are infinitely more hon- 
est to Beethoven’s gruff angularity. 

The Haydn is even more linear than 
the Beethoven, and its harmonic content 
is amazingly advanced. This music is 
full of unexpected and wonderful things, 
one of the best being the startling shifts 
from major to minor mode in the first 
movement. Except for a slight tendency 
to rush (possibly a small manifestation 
of nervousness—the recording was made 
at an actual concert), Richter’s alive and 
ultrasensitive playing is more disciplined 


here than in the Beethoven, and hence 
excellent. 

The audience coughs and shuffles rest- 
lessly in the Haydn but sits spellbound 
throughout the Appassionata. The sound 
is that of a big, spacious hall and the 
record is very well processed. Audience 
applause is included. H.G. 


BEETHOVEN: Trios for Strings: No. 
1, in G, Op. 9, No. 1; No. 3, in C 
minor, Op. 9, No. 3 


Leonid Kogan, violin; Rudolf Barshai, 
viola; Mstislav Rostropovich, cello. 
@ ArRTIA ALP 164. LP. $4.98. 


All three of these gentlemen are cham- 
ber players of skill, even though Kogan 
and Rostropovich are best known to 
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(Seattle Post-Intelligencer) 


Newly released: 
SCHUMANN: THE FOUR SYMPHONIES; THE PIANO CONCERTO 
—with Leon Fleisher, Pianist 
Collected for the first time in one stereo album (4 records) 


SC 6039 BSC 110* 


DVORAK: THE THREE GREAT SYMPHONIES (Nos. 
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American audiences as soloists. The ex- 
ceptional technique and musicianship 
found in their concerto performances is 
here utilized to achieve a common end, 
and the result is memorable. The Op. 9 
trios have far more substance than one 
might infer from their early place in 
the Beethoven chronology; if you don’t 
know them, this record could hardly be 
bettered as an introduction. R.C.M. 


BRAHMS: Feldeinsamkeit, Op. 86, 
No. 2; Der Tod, das ist die kiible 
Nacht, Op. 96, No. 1; Von ewiger 
Liebe, Op. 43, No. 1; Sonntag, Op. 
47, No. 3; Nachtwandler, Op. 86, 
No. 3; Vergebliches Standchen, Op. 
84, No. 4; Die Mainacht, Op. 43, 
No. 2 


TWolf: Spanisches Liederbuch (ex- 
cerpts) 


Suzanne Danco, soprano; Alfred Holeéek, 
piano. 

@ SUPRAPHON LPV 446. LP. $5.98. 
Suzanne Danco is one of those singers 
(France seems to produce them in 
droves) who, by dint of extraordinary 
musical instinct and good taste, coupled, 
I assume, with a real dedication to art, 
has gone far on rather limited equip- 
ment. This welcome release shows why, 
for despite the undeniably thin, glinty 
vocal quality, Miss Danco is able to give 
us Lieder singing of the finest sort. That 
her voice is not warmer or more ex- 
pansive is regrettable, but she does not 
let this fact stand in the way of com- 
munication; by careful scaling of volume 
levels, appropriate coloring, and know 
ing treatment of the words, she conveys 
the mood and spirit of each song, and 
even the climaxes of some of the bigger 
Brahms numbers—Von ewiger Liebe or 
Die Mainacht—emerge in the right pro- 
portion. The Wolf songs, with their deli- 
cate changes of shading, are of course 
well suited to her gifts, and she does 
them splendidly. 

The fact that this repertoire is avail- 
able in a number of good recorded edi- 
tions need not deter anyone—this record 
is thoroughly competitive. Holeéek is a 
competent accompanist, though he misses 
some opportunities in the Wolf songs, 
which call for a more than adequate 
pianist. Sound: fair. Jacket information 
notes; no texts or translations. C.L.O. 


BRAHMS: Trio for Violin, Horn, 
and Piano, in E flat, Op. 40 

*+Beethoven: Sonata for Horn and 
Piano, in F, Op. 17 


Henryk Szeryng, violin; Joseph Eger, 
horn; Victor Babin, piano. 

@® RCA Victor LM 2420. LP. $4.98. 
e e RCA Vicror LSC 2420. SD. $5.98. 


The three sympathetic artists who here 
perform these two horn player’s favorites 
blend their talents well. Their conception 
of the Brahms Trio is definitely on the 
serious, restrained side until they reach 
the finale, where they let themselves go 
and have a rapid, rollicking good time. 
Eger makes a virtuosic tour de force 
out of the early Beethoven Sonata, rat- 
tling off its difficult passages with seem- 
ing ease and a fine bravura style that 
fits the music admirably. Babin com- 
panions him ably; but without taking a 
Continued on page 68 
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the LOOK, 
the SOUND, 


the LABEL: 


Nothing ... Nothing... 
NOTHING BUT PERCUSSION 


A new kind of album, another 
Westminster first! No strings, 
no brass, no winds. Just drums, 
timpani, xylophones, vibra- 
phones, gongs, glockenspiels. 
Everything but EVERYTHING, to 
make this the ONLY AUTHEN- 
TIC PERCUSSION ALBUM. 

NOTHING BUT PERCUSSION, Vol. 1 Byron 
Parker and His Percussion Ensemble. 
Drummer Boy, | Got Rhythm, Siboney, 
Nite & Day, Caravan, Peanut Vendor, Be- 
yond The Blue Horizon, Cherokee, Drums 
in the Nite, Carioca, Hawaiian War Chant, 


Drums in My Heart. 
Stereo WST 15064 Monaural WP 6130 


FEBRUARY 1961 





Nothingbut 





percussion vol.1 


-_ 


WESTMINSTER 








SIMINSIER 


ROSSINI OVERTURES, Vol. 1. Orchestra 
dell’Accademia de Santa Cecilia, Fer- 
nando Previtali Conducting. William Tell, 
The Siege of Corinth, Barber of Seville, 
Cenerentola, L’inganno Felice. 

Stereo WST 14128 Monaural XWN 18944 


ROSSINI OVERTURES, Vol. 2. Orchestra 
dell'Accademia de Santa Cecilia, Fernan- 
do Previtali Conducting. La Gazza ladra, 
La scala di seta, L'Italiana in Algerie; 
— I Signor Bruschino, Tan- 


yond WST 14129 Monaural XWN 18945 


ANDRE MARCHAL ORGAN CONCERT. 
Marchal playing the Crouse Organ, Syra- 
cuse University. TOURNEMIRE: Office de 
L’Epiphanie; MESSIAEN: Desseins Eter- 
nels; A. BARIE: Toccato, Op. 7, No. 3; L- 
VIERNE: Impromptu, Op. 54, ‘No. 2; &. 
BONNAL: La Vallée du Beholey uy au 
matin; J. ALAIN: Deux dansés a agni 
Vavishta 

Stereo WST 14130 Monaural XWN 18949 


ARTHUR POISTER ORGAN CONCERT. 
Poister playing the Crouse Organ, Syra- 
cuse University. J. S. BACH: O Gott, du 
frommer Gott; Prelude and Fugue, 

Major; CH. M. WIDOR: Allegro from Sym- 
yp 4 " 6; C. FRANCK: Chorale No. 2 


B Min 
Searee' WST 14131 Monaural XWN 18950 


ERIC COATES: LONDON AND LONDON 
AGAIN SUITES. Eric Johnson and His 
Orchestra. Covent Garden, Westminster, 
Knightsbridge, Sleepy Lagoon, London 
Bridge; Oxford Street, Langham Place, 
Mayfair, Footlights. 

Stereo WST 14132 Monaural XWN 18951 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN FOR ORCHESTRA. 
Eric Johnson and His Orchestra. The 
Mikado, The Gondoliers, The Yeomen of 
the Guard; H. M. S. Pinafore, Patience, 
The Pirates of Penzance. 

Stereo WST 14133 Monaural XWN 18952 


WESTMINSTER 


Collectors: SEND NOW FOR YOUR COMPLETE 
WESTMINSTER CATALOGUE. WRITE DEPT. HF 261, 
74 Alabama Avenue, Island Park, N. Y. 





back seat, he allows his partner an all 
too rare field day. Apparently the re- 
cording was made in a small studio, 
which results in sound of a slightly 
cramped quality. Stereo does little to 
remedy this defect and affords practi- 
cally no perceptible horizontal spread 
of the sound. Nevertheless, these are 
performances worth hearing. P.A. 


CHOPIN: Ballades: No. 3, in A flat; 
No. 4, in F minor. Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu, Op. 66. Nocturnes: Op. 
37, No. 2; Op. 62, No. 2. Scherzos: 
No. 2, in B flat minor; No. 4, in E 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, piano. 
e Capito, GS 7230. LP. $4.98. 
eecCapiro: SG 7230. SD. $5.98. 


Moiseiwitsch has not been well repre- 
sented phonographically of late, at least 
not in this country, and it is good to 
have this comprehensive survey of his 


FS. 


Chopin playing in a thoroughly modern 
recording. Beauty of tone, proportion, 
and innate refinement characterize his 
art. This pianist never produces an ugly 
sound, and it is pleasant to add that his 
technique is still remarkably fluent. 

Like most of his contemporaries, 
Moiseiwitsch plays with an emphasis on 
tone quality and contrasts of texture. He 
is apt to treat the music cavalierly (in 
contrast to some literal-minded young 
intellectuals), using it as a vehicle for 
fanciful expression. He is always in quest 
of inner voices, or pedal points, and if 
he cannot find any, he manufactures 
them. He plays the G major Nocturne 
beautifully. By adopting a basic tempo 
that is rather on the fast side, he holds 
the music at arms length, so to speak, 
shaping and caressing its long-spun me- 
lodic line. He renders the E major 
Scherzo with aristocratic finesse and 
makes the Fantaisie-Impromptu a work 
that dances and glistens. 


XK. 


presents 
folk music from far away lands 


SANE RIVER 
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SUGGESTED LIST PRICE $4.98 MONAURAL « $5.98 STEREOPHONIC 


For complete listing of ARTIA RECORDS please write: 
ARTIA RECORDS, 38 West 48th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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As a whole, I find his playing most 
satisfying in the shorter selections on this 
disc. The two Ballades and the B flat 
minor Scherzo are given salon perform- 
ances, which though lovely in parts, have 
some annoying mannerisms. The canon 
interlude in the F minor Ballade (meas. 
135-145, for example) is disfigured by 
Moiseiwitsch’s_ willful arpeggiation of 
chords. At the big climax at measure 
202, the pianist ignores Chopin’s im- 
plicit direction not to pedal the last 
chord. And while it is undeniably im- 
pressive from a pianistic standpoint to 
play the final run of the piece in inter- 
locking octaves, or the right-hand passage 
at measure 159 in double thirds when 
none are indicated, these pyrotechnics 
really add very little to the music. 

Other liberties can be found in the A 
flat Ballade (the altered bass line, with 
E flat instead of A flat at measure 117) 
and in the E major Scherzo (the final 
ascending chords for the left hand, 
rather than unison runs). But this is the 
sort of playing Moiseiwitsch does, and 
if one pauses a moment for reflection, 
he will realize that twenty or thirty years 
ago these liberties were expected of 
performers. After one accustoms himself 
to the mode of expression, he will surely 
find this disc a source of delight. H.G. 


COPLAND: The Second Hurricane 


Soloists and Chorus of the High School 
of Music and Art; New York Philhar- 
monic, Leonard Bernstein, cond. 

® Co_umBiA ML 5581. LP. $4.98. 
@e@CoLtumBia MS 6181. SD. $5.98. 


The Second Hurricane is a “play-opera,” 
with text by Edwin Denby, which Cop- 
land wrote for schoolchildren in 1935, 
during the great days of Gebrauchsmusik 
and the early New Deal. Bernstein re- 
vived it for one of his children’s con- 
certs last year, acted as narrator to keep 
the plot line clear, and recorded it in 
this form. The work is very effective 
on the stage, but it is much too simple- 
minded to be of real interest on records, 
despite the excellent effort of its inter- 
preters here, and the fine recording. A.F. 


DVORAK: Concerto for Cello and 
Orchestra, in B minor, Op. 104 


Gregor Piatigorsky, cello; Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Charles Munch, cond 
e RCA Victor LM 2490. LP. $4.98. 
e e RCA Victor LSC 2490. SD. $5.98. 


Mstislav Rostropovich, cello; Czech Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Vaclav Talich, 
cond. 


@ PARLIAMENT PLP 139. LP. $1.98. 


Rostropovich’s interpretation of this con- 
certo does not differ materially from 
his two earlier recorded performances. 
Although his phrasing sometimes tends 
to be more glutinous than protean and 
his basically ravishing tone might have 
a bit more sharpness and animation of 
sound, he plays with lyricism and tech- 
nical polish. What distinguishes the pres- 
ent version from the cellist’s other ones 
is Talich’s superlative handling of the 
orchestral part: the strings sing, the 
muscular components of the orches- 
tra (i.e., timpani and brass) are in- 
cisive, and the judicious touch of vibrato 
in the wind instruments’ playing (are 
these wooden flutes here?) imparts a 
wonderfully rustic quality to the read- 
ing. The recording presumably is not 
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new, but the sound is agreeable, with 
only a slight lack of brilliance. 

The Piatigorsky-Munch disc is prob- 
ably more extended in frequency re- 
sponse than the Parliament, but Dvof- 
ak’s haunting melodies do not evoke 
from the Boston Symphony men any- 
thing like the musical response and sheer 
love forthcoming from the Czech play- 
ers. Moreover, the tonal quality is in 
clined to be shrewish and congested, 
with too much emphasis placed on the 
triangle and brass. Stereo adds little to 
what is, for me at any rate, an un- 
sympathetic aural image. Piatigorsky’s 
playing here does have more emotional 
drive than Rostropovich’s, but also quite 
a bit more scrubbing, smearing, and off- 
center intonation. Technical matters 
aside, I find his interpretative inclinations 
throughout rather throbby and overdone. 
Others may be more sympathetic to this 
type of lush music making. 

But, if you have ever heard the whip- 
lash attacks and invigorating tensile line 
projected in Casals’ 1937 recording of 
this work, now in Angel’s “Great Re- 
cordings of the Century” series, you 
probably will agree with me that it is a 
little foolish to even seriously consider 
owning any other version, save as a sup- 
plement to that still very respectable- 
sounding one. H.G. 


GALININ: Suite for String Orchestra 
—See Shostakovich: Symphony No. 
6, Op. 54. 


HANDEL: Julius Caesar (excerpts) 


Irmgard Seefried, soprano; Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau, baritone; Berlin Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, Karl Bohm, cond. 
@ DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON LPM 18637. 
LP. $5.98. 

@ @ DEUTSCHE 
138637. SD. 


GRAMMOPHON SLPM 


$6.98. 


A fine idea, which one hopes will be 
extended to other Handel operas. Here 
are ten numbers from Giulio Cesare, five 
for Caesar, four for Cleopatra, and one 
for both. Miss Seefried has exceptionally 
beautiful material: one does not know 
which to admire most, the poetic 
“V'adoro, pupille,” the lovely “Piangero, 
la sorte mia” with its exquisitely effective 
flute, or “Se pieta di mi non senti,” a 
moving and expressive aria of almost 
tragic intensity. She sings them with pure 
tone, good phrasing, and some feeling. 
In his lyric numbers—*“Dall’ondoso peri- 
glio” and “Non é@ si vago’’—Fischer- 
Dieskau is wholly admirable, but his 
style seems less well suited to the more 
powerful and military type of aria rep- 
resented by “Presti omai l’Egizia terra” 
and “Va tacito e nascosto.” In these and 
in the florid “Quel torrente” he indulges 
in the German habit of breaking up a 
run on a sustained vowel by aspirating 
each tone in it; this gives a specious air 
of strength to the characterization but it 
plays hob with the singer’s intonation. 
Béhm keeps the orchestra alive and on 
its toes, and the sound in both versions 
is first-class. 


HANDEL: Messiah 


Soloists; London Philharmonic Choir and 
Orchestra, Frederick Jackson, cond. 

e RouLetteE RGC 1. Four LP. $11.94. 
ee ROULETTE SRGC 1. Four SD. 
$14.94. 


FEBRUARY 1961 


For a recording that makes its appear- 
ance so diffidently that it doesn’t even 
name the soloists, this turns out to be 
a remarkably strong Messiah. Practically 
all of the choral work is first-rate, and 
it would seem that great pains were 
taken to assure proper balances there. 
Jackson uses Handel’s instrumentation 
and makes no cuts. His tempos and dy- 
namic schemes are sensible and on the 
whole effective. The Christmas Pasto- 
rale, for example, is played flexibly, if 
with some unconvincing crescendos and 
diminuendos; and a high point in the 
performance is the conductor’s delicate 
handling of “Glory to God in the high- 
est.” 

Of the anonymous soloists, the tenor 
has a solid technique—he can even do a 
shake—and a voice of pleasing quality. 
In “Ev'ry valley” the 


A nineteen-year old folksinger is‘ heard on her first 
recording, a solo voice with simple guitar 
accompaniment. She sings folksongs from the 
Appalachian Mountains, English and Scottish 
ballads, Negro spirituals and blues, and a modern 
Spanish song. Within a few weeks following release, 
her record has become the particular “moment of 
truth” for many thousands of lovers of folk music 
and fine singing everywhere. The only explanation 
we can arrive at is that some singers, folk or 
operatic, have the gift for awakening the secret singer 
that most of us have hidden deep within us. 


i VANGUARD 


, recordings for the connoisseur 
Vanguard Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


roulades are 


cleanly sung and properly phrased. The 
bass, too, sings ably. In “For, behold! 
darkness shall cover” the trace of dry- 
ness perceptible in his other numbers 
disappears, and the triplets in “Why do 
the nations” emerge with considerable 
clarity. The alto sings her arias with a 
steady tone of fairly good quality. Some- 
what less impressive is the soprano, who 
usually sings in acceptable but rather 
bloodless fashion. In “Rejoice greatly” 
the orchestra has to slow up to enable 
her to negotiate the chains of sixteenth 
notes. 

In some spots, the alto (“He was 
despised”) and tenor (“Thou shalt break 
them”) seem closer to the microphone 
than they need be, and in a few of the 
sparsely accompanied sections (“The 
people that walked in darkness,” “How 
beautiful are the feet”) the harpsichord 
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JOAN BAEZ 
VRS-9078 & *VSD-2077 
First reviews: 


“Joan Baez emerges as a 
major new talent with this, 
her first solo album. Blessed 
with a voice of remarkable 
purity, Miss Baez capitalizes 
here on her ability to create 
and maintain a mood of quiet 
intensity Each song is a 
beautifully molded unit 
Robert Sherman, 
Saturday Review 
“In addition to an achingly 
pure soprano voice, Miss Baez 
brings to a ballad a profound 
emotional involvement that 
seems to envelop the listener 
in spite of himself." 
O. B. Brummell, 
High Fidelity 
“I was enthralled . . . Her 
soprano voice is unusually 
pure and yet connotes under- 
tows of passion.” 
Nat Hentoff, The Reporter 





Other Unique Recordings 
VOL. 1—THE NEWPORT FOLK 
FESTIVAL, 1960 

Presenting Pete Seeger, John Lee 
Hooker, Alan Mills and Jean Car- 
ignan, Tom Makem, Jimmy Drift- 
wood, The New Lost City Ram- 


blers. = VRS.9083 & *VSD-2087 
VOL. 2 

Presenting Bob Gibson and Bob 
Camp, Cisco Houston, Ed Mc- 
Curdy, Peggy Seeger and Ewan 
MacColl, Lester Flatt, Earl 
Scruggs and The Foggy Mountain 


Boys. — VRS-9084 & *VSD-2088 


Above two records available 
singly and in 2-disc album 


ODETTA AT CARNEGIE HALL 

Odetta accompanying herself on 
guitar, with Bill Lee, bass, and 
Choir of the Church of the 


Master. vers.9076 & *VSD-2072 


STANLEY HOLLOWAY sings 
“JOIN IN THE CHORUS” 
Amorous, merry and nostalgic 
memories uf the English Music 
Halls, with chorus and orchestra 
VRS-9086 & *VSD-2091 





Prices: 

Monaural — $4.98 

“Stereolab — $5.95 

Our new catalogue, listing the 
contents of Vanguard and Bach 
Guild records in full detail, is 
now off the press. Send for a 
free copy. 
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Strauss-Dorati: GRADUATION BALL 
Weber-Berlioz: INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 

Willi Boskovsky 
Stereo CS-6199 


ur ea 

Turina: DANZAS FANTASTICAS 

L’Orchestre de ia Suisse Romande 
Ernest Ansermet 

Stereo CS-6194 


Bach: CHROMATIC FANTASIA AND FUGUE 
ITALIAN CONCERTO IN F MAJOR 
TOCCATA IN D MAJOR 
FRENCH SUITE NO. 5 IN G MAJOR 

George Malcolm (Harpsichord) 

Stereo CS-6197 


Ibert: DIVERTISSEMENT 

Saint-Saéns: DANSE MACABRE 

Bizet: JEUX D'ENFANTS 

Saint-Saéns: LE ROUVET D'OMPHALE 

Paris Conservatoire Orchestra —Jean Martinon 
Stereo CS-6200 Mono CM-9269 


Turina: RAPSODIA SINFONICA 

Halffter: PORTUGUESE RHAPSODY 

Granados: THE MAIDEN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 

Gonzalo Soriano (piano) — Orquesta Nacional 
De Espana — Odon Alonso ‘ 

Stereo CS-6202 Mono CM-9271 


TERESA BERGANZA—18th CENTURY ARIAS 

Excerpts from Orfeo Ed Euridice; Medea; 
Aiceste; La Serva Padrona; Elena E Paride; 
Julius Caesar; Nina Pazza Per Amore 

with Orchestra of Royal Opera House, Covent 

Garden — Alexander Gibson 

Stereo OS-25225 


Handel: GREAT TENOR ARIAS 

Excerpts from Xerxes; Acis And Galatea; 
Ptolemy; Jephtha; Messiah; Semele; Judas 
Maccabaeus 

Kenneth McKellar — Orchestra of Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden — Sir Adrian Boult 

Stereo OS-25234 Mono 5603 


Mono CM-9263 


Mono CM-9266 


Mono 5591 


Chapi: LA BRUJA — Complete Zarzuela 

Teresa Berganza, Alfredo Kraus and other 
soloists 

Stereo OSA-1207 (2 records Mono A-4243 

GREGORIAN CHANTS 

Good Friday 

Stereo 0S-25229 

Septuagesima 

Stereo OS-25230 Mono 5599 

Choir of the Monks de L'Abbaye Saint-Pierre 
de Solesmes 


ETTORE BASTIANINI OPERATIC RECITAL 

Excerpts from |i Barbiere Di Siviglia; La 
Favorita; La Gioconda; Andrea Chenier; La 
Forza Del Destino 

Mono 5580 (previously issued in stered OS-25121 


Mono 5598 


Write for free catalog 
Dept. GJ, 539 W. 25th St., N.Y 
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is too faint, but in other respects the 
balances are just. The sound is excellent 
in both versions. 

This is not a great or a glamorous 
performance, but it seems to me an un- 
usually competent one in most respects 
and thus deserving of a _ high place 
among available Messiahs, not far, say, 
below the Boult version. N.B. 


HAYDN: Mass No. 7, in C (“In tem- 
pore belli’) 


Netania Devrath, soprano, Hilde Réssl- 
Majdan, contralto; Anton Dermota, ten- 
or; Walter Berry, bass; Vienna Chamber 
Choir; Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 
Mogens Woldike, cond. 

e@ VANGUARD VRS 1061. LP. 
@ @e VANGUARD VSD 2075. SD. 


$4.98. 
$5.95. 


This work, called Paukenmesse by the 
Germans because of the prominence of 
the timpani in the Agnus Dei, is by no 
means as bellicose as its title might lead 
one to expect. Much of it is in fact 
wonderfully lyrical, with that singing 
Italianate type of melody characteristic 
of music of the Classic period, whether it 
be sacred or secular. This quality is es- 
pecially striking in the Kyrie; in the 
beautiful “Qui tollis,” for solo bass with 
cello obbligato and choral interpolations; 
in the tragic intensity of the “Er incar- 
natus est,” with its eloquent woodwind 
figures; and in the Benedictus, a fine 
movement for vocal quartet and orches- 
tra. The vocal soloists, who sing to- 
gether most of the time, are all skilled 
artists, the chorus is a competent one, 
and the orchestra first-class. Wéldike 
holds everything together nicely. The 
woodwinds are sometimes obliterated and 
the first trumpet is rather piercing (more 
so in stereo than in mono), but other- 
wise the sound is satisfactory. N.B. 


HAYDN: Sonata for Piano, No. 20, 
in C minor—See Beethoven: So- 
nata for Piano, No. 23, in F minor, 


Op. 57 (“Appassionata’’). 


KHACHATURIAN: Symphony No. 


1, in E minor 


Moscow Radio Symphony Orchestra, Al- 
exander Gauk, cond. 
@ MK-ArtTia 1504. LP. 


A fairly early work of Khachaturian and 
one which shows that he wrote as much 
unmitigated trash at the beginning of his 
career as he did later. AF. 


$5.98 


LALO: Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21 


Henryk Szeryng, violin; Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Walter Hendl, cond. 
e RCA Victor LM 2456. LP. $4.98. 
e@ e RCA Victor LSC 2456. SD. $5.98. 


Every now and then a record appears 
that’s a complete delight from beginning 
to end. This disc is one such. Szeryng’s 
perfectly controlled Gallic elegance and 
poised detachment are ideal for Lalo’s 
Symphonie. His introduction is remark- 
ably accurate, his bowing and tonal pu- 
rity faultless, and his musical inclinations 
consummate in their unfailing directness. 
Even when the violinist uses a touch of 
“fiddler’s vibrato,” he does so with musi- 
cal taste and artistry. 

Szeryng plays this work in its com- 
plete, five-movement version, receives 
splendidly sensitive and impeccably de- 


tailed orchestral support, and is mag- 
nificently recorded. H.G. 


MENDELSSOHN: The Hebrides, 
Overture, Op. 26; Symphony No. 3, 
in A minor, Op. 56 (“Scottish”) 


London Symphony Orchestra, Peter 
Maag, cond. 

e LONDON CM 9252. LP. $4.98. 

ee LONDON CS 6191. SD. $5.98. 


What a delight this record is! Maag is a 
conductor who knows how to get the 
best out of an orchestra, and his inter- 
pretations of these two Mendelssohn mas- 
terpieces are unusually expressive. With- 
out stretching a phrase out of line, he 
gives this essentially lyrical music time 
to sing yet never overlooks the oppor- 
tunity to point up an important dramatic 
moment. The arrangement of the music 
on this disc is not fortuitous; instead of 
tacking Fingal’s Cave on at the end as 
a sort of afterthought, it is placed at the 
beginning, providing an appropriate in- 
troduction to the symphony. The stereo 
sound is exceptionally good. Not only is 
there fine distribution and definition, but 
a strong though never overemphasized 
bass adds solidity to the resonant tone. 
This is the best stereo edition of both 
works. P.A. 


MOZART: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra, No. 24, in C minor, K. 
491; Rondo, in A minor, K. 511 


Artur Rubinstein, piano; Orchestra, Josef 
Krips, cond. 

e RCA Victor LM 2461. LP. $4.98. 
@ e RCA Victor LSC 2461. SD. $5.98. 


Rubinstein takes the first movement of 
the Concerto more slowly than most of 
his colleagues do. It seems to me thus 
to lose something of the sweep char- 
acteristic of this type of C minor open- 
ing in Mozart (as also in the Serenade 
for Winds, K. 388, and the Piano Sonata, 
K. 457). But Rubinstein makes out a 
very good case for his tempo. What the 
movement loses in passion it gains in a 
kind of deep melancholy. In all other 
respects one can have nothing but praise 
for his performance here. It is fine- 
grained but not finicky, beautiful in tone, 
and free of any trace of romantic exag- 
geration. If he refuses to fill in all but 
one of the spaces that Mozart left for 
improvised litthke cadenzas, he is simply 
following a policy common to several 
of the greatest pianists of our time. It 
is, I think, a mistaken policy, but one 
respects it because it seems to be based 
on modesty. In any case, this is a rela- 
tively small point. The performance as 
a whole, it seems to me, ranks with those 
by Casadesus (Columbia) and Gieseking 
(Angel) as the best on records. Krips 
gives excellent support, a couple of 
grumpy low tones in the second horn in 
the Larghetto and one or two tentative 
orchestral entrances in the fast move- 
ments notwithstanding. In one respect 
this recording is even superior to the 
other two: the beautifully defined wood- 
winds are clearly heard whenever they 
should be. 

The great Rondo for piano alone also 
receives a reverent reading. But this is 
not as successful as that of the Con- 
certo, because of a restricted dynamic 
range. Most of the piece, as it is played 
here, does not extend further than mezzo 
piano to mezzo forte. 
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MOZART: Concertos for Piano and 
Orchestra: No. 23, in A, K. 488; 
No. 24, in C minor, K. 491 


Wilhelm Kempff, piano; Bamberger 
Symphoniker, Ferdinand Leitner, cond. 
@ DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON LPM 18645. 
LP. $5.98. 

@ @ DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON SLPM 
138645. SD. $6.98. 


On their own terms these performances 
are practically faultless. Kempff’s ap- 
proach is reserved, though not cold, his 
playing here has a “classical” elegance 
and proportion by no means devoid of 
spirit. This style of playing is most suc- 
cessful in the great Adagio of the A 
major Concerto; all the pathos of this 
deeply melancholy poem is communi- 
cated, without a trace of sentimentality. 
Kempff's way is not so successful, it 
seems to me, in the first movement of 
the same work, which needs a warmer 
kind of singing than it receives here, 
and in the opening Allegro of the C 
minor Concerto, which should have more 
sweep and passion. Except for a first 
clarinet that is too diffident in K. 488, the 
sound is faithful to reality. N.B. 


SCHUBERT: Die schéne Miillerin 


Peter Pears, tenor; Benjamin Britten, 
piano. 

@ LONDON 5581. LP. $4.98. 

e @e LONDON OS 25155. SD. $5.98. 


There is an abundance of good taste and 
sound musicianship here, as one would 
expect. To me, though, Pears’s white, 
heady voice is not a good instrument for 
conveying the changing passions of this 
cycle; this is careful, rather colorless 
singing. He is at his finest in the more 
introspective songs, such as Danksagung 
an den Bach and Der Neugierige, and he 
commands respect for his solutions of 
such stumbling blocks as Ungeduld and 
Mein. Where he leaves a great deal to 
be desired is in the songs requiring some 
real punch and abandon—Am Feiera- 
bend or Der Jéger. Shortcomings in indi- 
vidual songs can be overlooked (no one 
sings all these songs to anyone’s un- 
qualified satisfaction); the trouble is that 
the limitations make for a sameness that 
eventually becomes tiresome. 

Britten’s work is not beyond reserva- 
tion, either. He has some original and in- 
teresting ideas, but he also has moments 
of muddiness and rhythmic unsteadiness 

the fact that the engineers have chosen 
to tone down the piano in relation to the 
voice is at least partly responsible for a 
lack of thrust. The sound is excellent; 
there are no texts, only English para- 
phrases. Altogether, the preferred ver- 
sions remain Fischer-Dieskau/ Moore (for 
Electrola) and Hafliger/Bonneau (for 
DGG). CLO. 


SCHUMANN: Dichterliebe, Op. 48; 
Gedichte (“Lenau”) (6) and Re- 
quiem, Op. 90; Myrthen, Op. 25: 
No. 1, Widmung; No. 25, Aus den 
Ostlichen Rosen. Die beiden Grena- 


diere, Op. 49, No. 1 


Gerard Souzay, baritone; Dalton Bald- 
win, piano. 

e Epic 3747. LP. $4.98. 

ee Epic 1110. SD. $5.98. 


The eminent baritone has his limitations, 
as to both volume and range. His voice 
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GREAT RECORDINGS 
OF THE CENTURY 


SERIES 


Here are nine new releases in Angel’s collections of historic 
pre-microgroove performances restored to living experience. “They 
are the classics, the peaks of musical achievement on discs... 
Angel Records deserves...thanks’”’ (Roland Gelatt, The Reporter). 


Although the sound has been brought as close as possible to modern 
standards of high fidelity, in every case the spirit of the original 
inspired performance has been retained. It is this sensitive balance 
between great performance and enjoyable sound that makes 
“these Angel reissues...a genuine miracle” 
(Martin Mayer, Esquire) 
Each recording is accompanied by a fascinating booklet 
about the work, the performance, and the artist. Each 
is, of course, available only in monophonic version. 


we \y/ 


—_—— 
WANDA LANDOWSKA 

Scarlatti Sonatas for Harpsichord 20 sonatas by Domenico Scarlatti, performed by 
the supreme exponent of Baroque music. A recording to live with and treasure, again 
and again. Recorded in 1935. Angel COLH 73 


TITO SCHIPA 


: 
Opera and Song Recital Still “a symbol of perfection and purity of vocal style” 
High Fidelity), Tenor Tito Schipa sings in this restoration some of his most famous 
arias, including selections from Donizetti's L'E/isir d’ Amore, Bellini’s La Sonnaméula. 
Also includes songs by A. Scarlatti, opera arias from Orfeo ed Euridice, Manon, L’ Amico 
Angel COLH 117 


Fritz, Werther, Don Pasquale. Recorded in 1929-1939. 


MATTIA BATTISTINI — Opera Recital His famous “Verdi baritone’ with its 
resonance in the lower registers and its thrilling high tones became the model for many 
modern singers. This Opera Recital includes arias from The Barber of Seville, Eugen 
Onegin, Masked Ball, La Favorita, Ernani, La Traviata, I Puritani, La Forza del 
Destino, Don Carlo, The Demon. Recorded 1903-1924. Angel COLH 116 


WILHELM FURTWANGLER Conducts the Berlin Philharmonic in Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No. 6 “Pathétique.” ‘Does it measure up to memories as the most remark- 
able ‘Pathetique’ ever put on records?...The dying fall of the...final measures leaves 
no doubt of the answer!" (Saturday Review). Recorded in 1938 Angel COLH 21 


ARTUR SCHNABEL and Pro Arte Quartet Mozart String Quintet No. ¢ in G Minor 
and Quartet in G Minor, K.478. Recorded in London in 1934-35 Angel COLH 42 


RUDOLF SERKIN — ADOLF BUSCH — HERMANN BUSCH Schubert Trio No. 2 
in E Flat Major, for piano, violin, and ‘cello. Recorded by the young, already famous 
pianist, his father-in-law (Adolf Busch) and Adolf’s brother, Cellist Hermann Busch, 
in 1935 Angel COLC 43 


LOTTE LEHMANN — Opera Recital “Gloriously alive’’ singing (Saturday Review) 
by a soprano whose dramatic insight and projection have seldom been equalled. Eight 
Operatic Arias, revealing Lehmann’s tremendous versatility. Among them, selections 
from Fidelio, Die Fledermaus, Der Freischitz, Werther, Ariadne, and Tristan und 
Isolde. Includes commentary by Madame Lehmann. Recorded 1927-1933. 


Angel COLC 112 


EVA TURNER — Italian Operatic Arias “Unquestionably Turner had one of the 
greatest vocal instruments in recorded history” (Saturday Review). Arias from Italian 
Opera, including a thrilling performance of “In Questa Reggia” from Turandot, with 
Beecham conducting. Recorded 1928. Angel COLC 114 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA — Spanish Songs Magnetic, seductive, a Spanish mezzo- 
soprano whose performances as Carmen still remain in many memories as the Carmen 
of all time! This recording of Spanish Songs captures her unforgettable fire, pathos, 
and wit. Most have been unavailable heretofore in the U.S. Recorded 1927-1932. 
Angel COLC 113 
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TERESA BERGANZA 


18th CENTURY ARIAS 


Excerpts from Orfeo Ed Euridice; 
Medea, Alceste; La Serva Pad- 
rona; Elena E Paride; Julius 
Caesar; Nina Pazza Per Amore— 
Orchestra of Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden—Alexander Gibson 
Stereo OS-25225 Mono 5591 


ONDON 


does it again! 
TWO 

OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
VOCAL 

RECORDINGS 


Handel: GREAT TENOR ARIAS 
Excerpts from Xerxes; Acis And 
Galatea; Ptolemy; Jephtha; Mes- 
siah; Semele; Judas Maccabaeus 
— Kenneth McKellar — Orchestra 
of Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden — Sir Adrian Boult 

Stereo OS-25234 Mono 5603 


KENNETH McKELLAR 


Write for free catalog 
Dept.GH 539 W. 25th St., N.Y. 1, NY. 
CIRCLE 67 ON READER-SERVICE CARD 








records extremely well, though, and a 
more thorough artist is seldom encoun- 
tered. His Dichterliebe is most reward- 
ing—full of subtle coloring and the 
breathless Romantic spirit that seems just 
right for Schumann. The voice’s rather 
small size is not evident here, for his con- 
trol is such that he can lend a dark, 
meaty quality to the tone which, for re- 
cording purposes, brings it sufficient cali- 
ber. 

The Lenau songs on the overside (first- 
rate Schumann) are beautifully done, 
while Souzay’s freshness and imagination 
make even such old standbys as Wid- 
mung or Die beiden Grenadiere absorb- 
ing. Dalton Baldwin does himself proud 
throughout the recital. Epic’s sound is 
good (though the surfaces on my copy 
of the stereo version chirp away from 
time to time); to my ears there seems to 
be no advantage to the stereo version as 
opposed to the monophonic edition. 

Ci. 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 6, 
Op. 54. 
*Galinin: Suite for String Orchestra 


U.S.S.R. State Radio Orchestra: Alexan- 
der Gauk, cond. (in the Shostakovich), 
Nicolai Anosov, cond. (in the Galinin). 
e ArTIA ALP 167. LP. $4.98. 


The Russians conduct Shostakovich rath- 
er less dramatically than do foreigners; 
they insist upon stricter time, build less 
violent climaxes, and “give” less at the 
crescendos and diminuendos. The result 
is a much more classic-sounding Shos- 
takovich than we are accustomed to hear- 
ing, a more dignified Shostakovich, al- 
though not necessarily a more impressive 
one. To be sure, a work like the Sixth 
Symphony does not stand or fall by what 
one conductor does to it; its long intro- 
ductory slow movement may well be the 
noblest and most profound thing Shos- 
takovich has ever written, and the two 
short movements are among his wittiest. 
The recording here is extremely fine, and 
the production as a whole is well worth 
while. 

Herman Hermanovitch Galinin, whose 
Suite for String Orchestra fills the second 
side, is the first pupil of Shostakovich to 
find his way to American records. The 
suite is very light, could be effective in 
accompaniment to a rather ordinary 
ballet, and I am afraid suggests that Mr. 
Galinin is no rival to his illustrious 
teacher. AF. 


STRAVINSKY: Symphony in C; 
Symphony in Three Movements 


Orchestra de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 

e LONDON CM 9520. LP. 
e @e London CS 6190. SD. 


$4.98. 
$5.98. 


Although Stravinsky himself is a more 
powerful and incisive interpreter of these 
works than Ansermet, this disc has some 
important qualities of its own. It is the 
first in which Stravinsky’s major orches- 
tral symphonies are coupled, and the first 
on which the Symphony in C appears in 
stereo; finally, the recording in both 
cases is gorgeous. The Symphony in C 
is Stravinsky’s tribute to the tradition of 
Haydn. The Symphony in Three Move- 
ments is a far more powerful score. 
This is, in fact, as mighty a piece as the 
Sacre itself, and it would no doubt have 
caused as much of an uproar in musical 


circles if the Sacre had not paved the 
way for it. A.F. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto for Vio- 
lin and Orchestra, in D, Op. 35 


Arthur Grumiaux, violin; Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, Bernard Hai- 
tink, cond. 

e Epic LC 3745. LP. 
ee Eric BC 1109. SD. 


$4.98. 
$5.98. 


Until now, the best uncut recording of 
this concerto has been Grumiaux’s ear- 
lier Epic monophonic disc, which also 
includes the Bruch Concerto No. 1, in 
G minor. As might be expected, Gru- 
miaux’s playing is just as fine in this 
new version, pure and free of all artifi- 
cialities; but this time there is a slight 
cut in the orchestral tutti at the begin- 
ning of the development section of the 
first movement. While the reproduction 
in both mono and stereo is clear and 
well balanced, there is little noticeable 
difference between the one- and two- 
channel editions. This, then, would seem 
to be a less advantageous buy than the 
older record, which offers the Tchai- 
kovsky complete on one side, with the 
Bruch on the other. Unfortunately, Epic 
will undoubtedly delete it from the cata- 
logue. P.A. 


THOMPSON: The Peaceable King- 
dom; Allelujah 

+McAfee: A Prayer of St. Francis 

{+ Weiss: I Am the People 


The Singing City (Philadelphia), Elaine 
Brown, cond. 

e@ FELLOwsHIP FS 1. LP. 
@ @ FeLLowsuip FS 1. SD. 


$4.95. 
$5.95. 


For a feature review of this recording, 
see p. 59. 


VIVALDI: La Cetra, Op. 9 (complete) 


Paul Makanowitzky, violin; Chamber 
Orchestra of the Vienna State Opera, 
Vladimir Golschmann, cond. 
e@ VANGUARD BG 607/09. 
$9.96. 

@ @ VANGUARD BGS 5033/35. Three SD. 
$11.90. 


Three LP. 


The works published by Vivaldi during 
his lifetime—the relatively small portion 
of his huge output that comprises the 
opus numbers | to 12—are among his 
strongest from a musical aspect, though 
not nearly as adventurous as many of the 
unpublished ones from the standpoint 
of orchestration. The twelve concertos 
of La Cetra (The Lyre) maintain the 
high level of L’Estro armonico (Op. 3), 
La Stravaganza (Op. 4), 11 Cimento dell’ 
armonia e dell’ invenzione (Op. 8), and 
the others. No. 3 of the present set is a 
particularly expressive work, with an un- 
usually interesting slow movement; No. 6 
is an especially spirited piece (the solo 
violin is directed to use an abnormal 
tuning here and in No. 12, which enables 
him to get certain brilliant effects with 
relative ease). There is hardly a move- 
ment in the set that does not have some- 
thing to hold the attention, but No. 12 
is perhaps the most consistently ab- 
sorbing. 

Golschmann and his group attack 
these works with tremendous gusto. The 
fast movements are played energetically 
and the slow ones are not allowed to 
meander. It is a type of treatment that 
these sturdy pieces can stand very well. 
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This is by no means a roughneck ap- 
proach, because it is coupled with con- 
siderable nuance in dynamics and phras- 
ing. Only very occasionally does a fast 
movement seem a little nervous, or an 
Adagio not deliberate enough. On the 
whole the performances are full of vital- 
ity. Mr. Makanowitzky plays with fine 
tone and complete ease. The sound is 
clean and true in both versions, and 
splendidly resonant in stereo. In the 
Vox recording of the complete set every- 
thing is a bit slower, which makes many 
of the Allegros seem ponderous in com- 
parison, but also lends a few of the slow 
movements greater depth. The sound 
there is not as fine as in the new set, 
but it is still entirely acceptable. N.B 


WOLF: Spanisches Liederbuch (ex- 
cerpts)—See Brahms: Feldeinsam- 
keit, Op. 86, No. 2. 


RECITALS AND 
MISCELLANY 


DELLER CONSORT: “Madrigal Mas- 


terpieces” 


Deller Consort, Alfred Deller, di 
@ VANGUARD BG 604. LP. $4.98 
@ @ VANGUARD BGS 5031. SD. $5.95 


For a feature review of this recording, 
see p. 61. 


ZARA DOLUKHANOVA: Recital 


J. S. Bach: Cantata No. 68: Mein gldu- 
hbiges Herz, frohlokke. Matthaeus-Pas- 
sion: Erbarme dich, mein Gott. Handel: 
Admeto: lo pitt non sento. Amadigi di 
Gaula: Ah! spietato. Pergolesi: Se tu 
mami. Marcello: Quella fiamma_ che 
m'accende. Stradella: Pieta, signore. Cal- 
dara: Come raggio di sol. Giordani: Caro 
mio ben. Carissimi: Vittoria, vittoria! 


Zara Dolukhanova, contralto;  instiu- 
mental accompaniment. 
@ ArTIA ALP 169. LP. $5.98. 


A most impressive recital. Dolukhanova 
is one of several Soviet singers recently 
introduced to American audiences. Like 
her colleagues, she is remarkably gifted— 
what sets her off is her unusual grasp of 
antique style. Her approach is not purely 
classical, for she obviously believes in 
emotional involvement with her material. 
There are a few moments, as with her 
slide on the climax of Quella fiamma che 
m'accende, that may displease purists, but 
there is nothing that does not contribute 
to an effective concept of these songs. 
Her voice is a dark, smooth one, and 
seems just a bit heavy for “Mein gldu- 
higes Herz, frohlokke.” It is, however, 
perfectly suited to the “Erbarme dich,” 
which is done as well as one could hope, 
and all the vocal weightiness does not 
prevent her from executing clean runs in 
Vittoria, vittoria! Her Italian is excellent. 
The familiarity of the selections is more 
than compensated for by these mu- 
sicianly, rich-voiced interpretations. The 
unidentified instrumental ensemble pro- 
vides adequate accompaniment; the sound 
is good, the record is handsomely and 
sturdily packaged; and there are notes 
with texts and translations. CLG 
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Great melodies from great films. 
The lush sound of massed violins. 
Di 4083 DL 74083 (Stereo) 


Monumental in scope, exciting in 


concept, magnificently performed. 
DL 9092 DL 79092 (Stereo) 








CAROL BURNETT 
Lensnbos 
how they 


stopped 
the show. 


FORK 


te 








Handel's L‘Allegro ed |! Penseroso. 
Unprecedented musical grandeur. A 
recording first. 

DXA-165 DXSA-7165 (Stereo) 


A parade of show stoppers... 
SWEET GEORGIA BROWN, BLOW 
GABRIEL BLOW, SING YOU SIN- 
NERS, and many others...Miss 
Burnett displays a delightful new 
facet of her talent. 

DL 4049 DL 74049 (Stereo) 
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BACH ARIA GROUP, William 
Scheide, Director * Julivs Baker, 
flute * Robert Bloom, oboe * Eileen 
Farrell, soprano * Norman Farrow, 
bass-baritone * Bernard Green- 
house, cello * Jan Peerce, tenor * 
Carol Smith, alto * Paul Ulanowsky, 
piano * Maurice Wilk, violin. 

DL 9411 DL 79411 (Stereo) 


A NEW 
WORLD 
OF SOUND 


aw 


mcm sree 








Oldies... ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME 
BAND, PEG O’ MY HEART, MARGIE, 
many more...arranged for the 
newest concept in sound and music. 


DL 4106 OL 74106 (Stereo) 
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Distinquished 


Recordings presents 


PADEREWSKI 
PROKOFIEV - BUSONI 
CORTOT - GANZ 
HOFMANN 
FRIEDMANN 


e 


THE GENIUS 


PROKOFIEV 


Now—you may enjoy 

the century's greatest piano 

virtuosos as they performed 

at the peak of their careers. These 
eceelustiel sm itlihwmectelatiacmants) 
versatility and artistic technique that 
made these men the most honored 
performers of any generation 


PADEREWSKi DR101 ALFRED COF TOT 


DR 104 
PROKOFIEV & 
BUSONI DR 102 JOSEF bea at 


PADEREWSK! LISZT’S HUNGARIAN 
Vol. 2 DR 103 RHAPSODIES DR 106 


SUGGESTED PRICE $4.98 
AVAILABLE AT BETTI ty 
RECORD SHOPS OR WRIT 


DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS, INC. 
1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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Is 
Callas 


over-rated? 


Is she one of the greatest operatic 
talents of all time, or is she simply 
a shrewd personality with a keen 
appreciation of publicity values, or 
is she both? If you have an 
opinion, you belong in the select 
category of discriminating music 
listeners. Almost without excep- 
tion, this group makes a point of 
getting the latest issue of the 


Schwann Long Playing Record 


Catalog every month. How else 
can you keep au courant with the 
latest releases, or make an intel- 
ligent choice of artists and inter- 
pretations? Your copy, with over 
250 pages, listing more than 
25,000 stereo and monaural rec- 
ords, is waiting for you now at 


your record dealers. 
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wizard 
at 
work 


Stunning readings by Stokowski that shimmer with 


orchestral witchery in matchless RCA Victor sound. A new album 


of delightful favorites o all music lovers. Liszt’s 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2, Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 


Smetana’s The Moldau and Overture to “The Bartered Bride” 











The world’s greatest artists are on RCA VICTOR 


AOD CORPORATION OF Aaa mC 
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GREAT PIANISTS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH AND TWENTIETH 
CENTURIES 


Various pianists. 
e Asco 119. LP. $3.98. 


An absorbing collection this, and in one 
respect especially, highly revealing: here 
is proof, if proof were needed, that 
composers are, generally speaking, better 
musicians than performers who are in- 
strumentalists only. The performances by 
Debussy, Granados, Grieg, R. Strauss, 
Saint-Saéns, and Rachmaninoff are by 
far the most satisfying on this record. 
Without exception, these men _ exhibit 
a greater awareness of the phraseological 
anatomy, the harmonic outline and con- 
tinuity of the music they play, than do 
most other performers. Saint-Saéns’s 
deliciously piquant playing of his Valse 
Mignon and Debussy’s gothic rendition of 
La Cathédrale engloutie are both worthy 
of special comment. 

Nikisch and Dohnanyi, playing two 
Brahms works, also emphasize the struc- 
tural elements inherent in the music, but 
neither one of these renditions makes the 
strong impressions that the above per- 
formances achieve. Although Dohnanyi 
is very much the professional pianist, 
Nikisch sounds like a theory teacher 
seated at an old upright piano, blocking 
out chord progressions and blundering 
through technical difficulties. 

Two Liszt pupils, Eugen d’Albert and 
Emil Sauer, are also heard here. The 
former, playing Chopin’s A_ major 
Polonaise, is all sharpness and rhythmic 
attack (with advanced age doubtlessly 
responsible for the slight insecurity of 
tempo), while the latter is unabashedly 
romantic in his treatment of music (Men- 
delssohn’s On Wings of Song) and in- 
strument. 

Of the others, Leschetizsky’s Chor n 
Nocturne is old-fashioned and very ur- 
bane and ingratiating, Paderewski more 
agile than usual (this must be an early 
recording, made when the artist was in 
his prime). Busoni’s runs, octaves, and 
sixths are fantastic, but his treatment of 
the Rigoletto paraphrase outdoes any 
living operatic prima donna for willful 
indulgence. As for Teresa Carreno in 
the Soirée de Vienne, her massive tone 
comes across and makes an impression 
despite the technical blunders and basic 
unsteadiness of her pianism here. De 
Pachmann, however, wildly mishandles 
the Minute Waltz. 

In view of the fact that these are 
mostly acoustical recordings, the sound 
is amazingly lifelike. Oddly enough, the 
worst-sounding specimens on the record 
are those of the oft-recorded Paderewski 
and Rachmaninoff. H.G. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR: “Fiftieth An- 


niversary Album” 


Emmy Bettendorf, soprano; Marguerite 
Ober, contralto; Lauritz Melchior, tenor; 
Herbert Janssen, baritone. 

e Asco LP 121. Two LP. $7.96. 


For an extended review of this album, 
see p. 76. 


MUSICA ANTIQUA BOHEMICA 


Soloists; various Czech orchestras and 
conductors. 
e@ SUPRAPHON MAB 1 (Vol. 1), MAB 3 
(Vol. 2), MAB 2 (Vol. 3). Three LP. 
$6.98 each. 
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It has long been recognized that Czech 
composers played an important part in 
the formation of the Classic style in the 
eighteenth century. The present discs en- 
able us to hear, in some cases for the 
first time, orchestral compositions by 
some of these men. Vol. | contains a 
flute concerto each by FrantiSek (Franz) 
X. Richter and Franti8ek Benda; Vol. 2 
has four symphonies, by Jan Vaclav 
Stamic (Johann Wenzel Stamitz), Jifi 
(Georg) Antonin Benda, Josef Myslive- 
éek, and Franti8ek Vaclav Mita; Vol. 3 
offers a harpsichord concerto by Georg 
Benda and a clarinet concerto by Franti- 
Sek Krommer-Kraméf. All of these works 
are extremely interesting from a_his- 
torical standpoint—the whole question 
of the origin of the Classic style badly 
needs, and is beginning to get, a thorough 
reéxamination. But from a musical stand- 
point too there is much to enjoy. 

The Bendas stand out particularly here. 
After Richter’s thin and rather monoto- 
nous work, Franz Benda’s Flute Concerto 
immediately seizes the attention and 
holds it by virtue of its dramatic spirit. 
Of the two works by his younger brother 
Georg, the symphony (dating from 
1755) has a good deal of substance, with 
a jaunty, somewhat Handelian opening, 
worked out with effective dramatic ges- 
tures, an expressive slow movement, and 
a spirited finale; and the concerto, pub- 
lished some twenty-five years later, has 
the “sensibility” characteristic of C. P. E. 
Bach. The works by Myslivetek and 
Miéa are attractive examples of the “pre- 
Classic” style, but the Spring Symphony 
by Stamitz is not as striking as some of 
his other pieces, especially in the meek, 
spineless performance it receives here. 
Krommer-Kramaf’s Clarinet Concerto, 
published in 1803, is an interesting mix- 
ture of late Classic and early Romantic 
traits, mainly Mozartean but with curious 
preéchoes of Rossini and Donizetti. In 
the concertos the skillful flutist is Jean- 
Pierre Rampal, the thin-toned clarinetist 
is Vladimir Riha, and the harpsichordist 
is Zuzana Ruzitkova. Of the five con- 
ductors involved, Vaclav Talich, who 
directs the symphony by Georg Benda, 
stands head and shoulders above the 
rest. 

These discs require more volume than 
usual. There is some distortion in the 
slow movement of the Miéa, but other- 
wise the sound is fair. Each disc is 
housed in a handsome album containing 
fine reproductions in color of paintings 
and elaborate notes on the composers 
and their music. N.B 


CELEDONIO ROMERO and CELIN 
ROMERO: Spanish Guitar Music 


Celedonio Romero and Celin Romero, 
guitars. 

@ CONTEMPORARY M 6502. LP. $4.98. 
@ @ CONTEMPORARY S 8502. SD. $5.98. 


This is not a record of guitar duets; each 
Romero (Celin is the young son of 
Celedonio) has a side to himself. Both 
play with a big, solid tone, biting rhyth- 
mic vitality, and considerable bravura 
appeal if not the last word in subtlety. 
The music itself is the usual repertory 
for this type of recital disc: Albéniz, 
Joaquin Malats, Gaspar Sanz, Ta4rrega, 
and Sor. Also included are some original 
pieces by Celedonio Romero, and a few 
Spanish popular songs. The recorded 
sound is hugely vivid and exciting. H.G. 


Continued on page 77 
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MADAME BUTTERFLY 


—‘‘the best I've written...my beloved offspring..." PUCCINI 


Victoria de los Angeles 


—"“‘the greatest of contemporary sopranos..."’ GELATT, HIGH FIDELITY 


JUSSI BJOERLING 


— ‘his voice was the greatest lyric instrument since Gigli’s...'" SCHONBERG, N.Y. TIMES 


“Miss de los Angeles’ Butterfly 
is enchanting . . . she manages to 
convey ... the artlessness and 
naivete that are an indispensable 
part of Butterfly’s character.” 
(New York Times) 


Recorded in Rome shortly 


before Bjoerling’s death. His 
last complete opera recording. 


Gabriele Santini conducts 
orchestra and chorus of the 
Opera House, Rome. 


Deluxe boxed album: 3 records, 
Italian-English libretto. 
(S)GCR 7232 


One-dise album also available, 
“Madame Butterfly” Highlights, 
offering selections from the 
3-record album. (S)G 7233 


OTHER CAPITOL OPERAS STARRING VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 
Bizet: Carmen (Beecham conducting) 3 records.............. (S)GCR 7207 
Gounod: Faust (Cluytens conducting) 4 records............. (S)GDR 7154 
Massenet: Manon (Monteux conducting) 4 records 7171 
Puccini: Suor Angelica (Serafin conducting) 1 record 7115 
Puccini: Gianni Schicchi (Santini conducting) 1 record 7179 
Rossini: The Barber of Seville (Serafin conducting) 3 records ..... GCR 7138 
Verdi: Simon Boccanegra (Santini conducting) 3 records 7126 


Verdi: La Traviata (Serafin conducting) 3 records ............ (S)GCR 7221 


Volume I in a series of historic record- 
ings. 13 opera arias most closely identi- 
fied with Bjoerling, including: Carmen: 
La fleur que tu m’avais jetee / L’Elisir 
d’ Amore: Una furtiva lagrima / L’ Afri- 
cana: O Paradiso / Manon Lescaut: 
Donna non vidi mai! / Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana: O Lola, bianca come fior (Sicili- 
ana) / La Boheme: Che gelida manina / 
La Gioconda: Cielo e mar / Rigoletto: 
Questa o quella / I Pagliacci: Vesti la 
giubba / Turandot: Nessun dorma. 
Illustrated booklet with complete texts 
and translations. G 7239 


- 


S indicates stereo ©Capitol Records, Inc. 
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AURITZ MELCHIOR is now seventy 
L years old; it has been a decade since 
his retirement from the Met left Kirsten 
Flagstad to fight a rear-guard action be- 
fore allowing the once proud Wagnerian 
wing to fall to complete ruin; and the 
LP representation of this singer, one of 
the real titans, is of a scope that would 
insult any industrious oratorio drudge. 
He made some appearances in the LCT 
series: the first act of Die Walkiire (one 
of the three or four truly great operatic 
recordings): the Lohengrin and Parsifal 
duets with Flagstad; and a few bits and 
pieces, such as the Winterstiirme or the 
Meistersinger Quintet. He _ recently 
turned up in the Angel “Great Record- 
ings” series, and Camden allowed him 
an LP of light music. All this is approxi- 
mately equivalent to representing Caruso 
with “Vesti la giubba,” “Luna d’estate,” 
and Over There. There is, in short, a 
Melchior Gap in the catalogue. 

The Melchior Gap has not been filled 
by this new album, for the preponder- 
ance of his Victor output of the °30s, as 
well as some of his best Columbias of 
the “40s, remains in the vaults. But the 
Gap has been greatly reduced, thanks 
to a company called the American Stere- 
ophonic Corporation (ASCO). Since col- 
lectors have every right to expect that 
a goodly share of his °30s discs will 
eventually be pressed on LP, ASCO has 
performed a valuable function by pre- 
senting a group of recordings dating both 
earlier and later than this period. 

Side 1 of the present set is devoted to 
recordings made between 1913 and 1915, 
when Melchior was singing as a baritone. 
They are all in Danish, and all except the 
first two (“Di Provenza” and “Behiit 
dich Gott,” from Nessler’s Trompeter von 
Siikkingen) are songs of the sort one 
might expect to hear in a pre-World War 
I salon, or as encore material on a very 
unsophisticated recital program. The es- 
sential points to be made about these 
early records are these: 1) Unless the 
recording has distorted the timbre of the 
Melchior voice grossly (something that 
almost never happened with acoustics), 
it was a recognizable tenor from the out- 
set. One thinks of Zanelli, a truly great 
baritone whose remarkable high range 
induced him to bill himself as a tenor 
and sing Otello. He was able to do it, 
though his splendid voice didn’t last long 

but no one listening to his records can 
mistake the characteristic Italian baritone 
sound. Conversely, no one listening to 
these early “baritone” Melchiors could 
classify the voice as anything but a tenor, 
albeit a tenor with an unusually solid low 
register and with a darkening capability 
that later served him so well for the Sieg- 
fried als Gunther scene in Gdotterddim- 
merung. 2) His approach was basically 
a lyric one, built around a firm legato 
line—a matter to which I shall return in 
a moment. 3) The songs are pretty aw- 
ful, and really shouldn't be played 
through consecutively. They’re pleasant 
enough if taken one at a time, and it’s 
good to have them preserved as proof 
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that the characteristic Melchior tone 
quality and approach were in evidence 
right from the start. 

The album’s second side brings us 
closer to the familiar Melchior. Here is 
the first Wagner (“Winterstiirme” and 
“In fernem Land,” both sung in Danish), 
along with a group of Italian arias (the 
two Tosca arias; “O Paradiso”; and the 
Rhadames/Amneris duet, with Margue- 
rite Ober); a romance from Hartmann’s 
Liden Kirsten, and Heise’s setting of the 
Clown’s Song from Twelfth Night. Some 
of these numbers are in Danish, others 
in German. Side 3 is entirely Wagnerian, 
from 1925-26: a Preislied, generally su- 
perior to his later, heavier-voiced Victor 
version; both parts of the Siegfried Forg- 
ing Song, not quite as brassily hair- 
raising as his several later renditions, and 
of course not as well recorded, but per- 
haps a bit more easily sung; and the com- 
plete Bridal Chamber Scene with Emmy 
Bettendorf, an artist of great sensitivity 
and a lovely voice, sounding a trifle 
scoopy here. The fourth and final side 


As Silvio, 1913. 


is largely Orello, starting with an “Esu! 
tate!’ recorded last May, and traveling in 
reverse to his 1946 “Ora e per sempre 
addio,” a 1943 “Si pel ciel” with Herbert 
Janssen, and 1927 German-language ver- 
sions of “Dio mi potevi’ and “Niun mi 
tema.” The recital concludes with his 
1929 “Vesti la giubba”’ (in German), 
and the 1941 “Ujaraks unfart,” from 
Borresen’s Kaddara. 

What emerges from it all? An essential 
element is, naturally, missing, for no re- 
cording can ever convey the stunning im- 
pact of that ceaseless, varicolored ring, 
any more than even the best stereo can 
quite capture the way Tebaldi’s tone at 
full voice engulfs a whole audience, or 
the way Bjoerling could send a glimmer- 
ing, pliant thread of tone vaulting into 
an auditorium, or Callas can command 
by sheer force of her artistic personality. 
But there is enough here, for one thing, 
to give the lie to those who assert that 
Melchior was not a conscientious or 
knowing interpreter, or that he merely 
unleashed a big voice and hoped to over- 
power his listeners. 


For refutation, listen to the way he 
caresses the opening phrases of the Bridal 
Chamber Scene in a mezza voce that 
changes color from phrase to phrase— 
even from word to word. Or select his 
immensely moving version of Otello’s 
monologue and death, quite on a par 
with any interpreter of the role you care 
to name. Melchior’s identification with 
the German language was complete. It 
is not merely that he pronounced it and 
enunciated it almost perfectly. He used 
every vowel to musical effect, and em- 
ployed the very consonants that choke 
many singers to lend a word forward 
thrust (as he often uses the “I”), or to 
give it a covering which also had an 
emotional meaning (the “k” sound). 
Though the Italian language gave him 
difficulty, the Italian style did not, and 
this record shows he was just as pains- 
taking in his service of Verdi and Puccini 
as he was with Wagner. He even brings 
just the right flavor to the Twelfth Night 
song, though the mental picture of Mel- 
chior as Feste may fetch a smile 

Melchior was a rule breaker—a singer 
(like Martinelli) who often seemed to 
produce his voice in direct contradiction 
to the established laws of correct tone 
emission. Obviously, it is the rule that 
is at fault, not being inclusive enough 
to embrace the genuine greats, for Mel- 
chior’s voice served him until his sixtieth 
year in a very active career built around 
the most taxing operatic roles, and is still 
making a steady, resonant, recognizable 
sound today, as the strenuous Orello ex- 
cerpt recorded in 1960 demonstrates. Yet 
there is a basic truth to be stated about 
Melchior’s singing, and it may provide 
a key: he always adhered to a legato line. 
In fact, his ideals are precisely those of 
the bel canto singer: beautiful, buoyant 
tone, coupled with a smooth legato flow 
and clean vowel articulation. He com- 
manded the true messa di voce ability. 
His fantastic “O Paradiso” is a singing 
lesson in itself—the tone is full and ring- 
ing, yet feather-light; the line is always 
maintained. He never pressed down on 
the voice to give it weight, never barked 
or yelled. He always sang. This he shares 
in common with all the great Wagnerians 
of his era—Flagstad, Leider, Traubel, 
Lehmann, Rethberg, Thorborg, Branzell, 
Olszewska, Lorenz, Ralf, Schorr, Béckel- 
mann, Schipper, Berglund, Janssen, List. 
Kipnis, Weber—what an aggregation we 
had! He shares it, too, with the best 
dramatic singers of a slightly later era 
(most of them, I am afraid, simply the 
remnants of that earlier band, like 
Schoeffler and Hotter, Szekely and Erns- 
ter), and with the few outstanding Wag- 
nerians of the present generation—Nils- 
son, Vickers, London, Frick. 

The transfers on these records have 
been well done. The double jacket seems 
hardy, and the photos reproduced inside 
are fascinating. ASCO deserves a loud 
cheer and a rush of orders. CLS. 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR: “Fiftieth An- 


niversary Album” 


Emmy Bettendorf, soprano; Marguerite 
Ober, contralto; Lauritz Melchior, tenor; 
Herbert Janssen, baritone. 


e Asco LP 121. Two LP. $7.96. 
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JAMES STAGLIANO and ARTHUR 
BERV: Music for French Horn 
and Orchestra 


James Stagliano, Arthur Berv, horns; 
Kapp Sinfonietta, Richard Dunn, cond. 
@e Kapp 9053. LP. $3.98. 

ee Kapp 9053 S. SD. $4.98. 


Five eighteenth-century works employ- 
ing one, two, or three horns are offered 
here. The composers are Telemann (two 
compositions), Handel, Francesco Bar- 
santi (1690-1760), and one Steinmetz, 
otherwise unidentified. The Telemann 
Concerto in D for Three Horns has an 
affecting Grave, played by a solo violin 
with string accompaniment; the second 
of the two movements in the Handel 
Concerto in F for Two Horns is a ver- 
sion of the familiar Hornpipe from the 
Water Music; and the Allegro of the 
Barsanti is attractive in a chipper, quasi- 
military way. The rest of this music, 
however, is likely to appeal mostly for 
its historical interest or to enthusiasts 
for the noble instrument it features. The 
two excellent soloists named above are 
joined by James Buffington in the Tele- 
mann Concerto. Aside from one or 
two ragged moments in the Steinmetz, 
the ensemble plays well and the sound 
is acceptable. Mr. Dunn is to be com- 
mended for naming in his notes the edi- 
tions used and for his enterprise in seek- 
ing out unpublished material (the Tele- 
mann and Steinmetz Concertos are 
played from manuscripts in a German 
library). N.B. 


JOAN SUTHERLAND: “The Art of 


the Prima Donna” 


Joan Sutherland, soprano; Chorus and 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera House, 
Covent Garden, Francesco Molinari- 
Pradelli, cond. 

e LONDON A 4241. Two LP. $9.96. 
@e LONDON OSA 1214. Iwo SD. 
$11.96. 


For a feature review of this album, see 
p. 60 


VITYA VRONSKY and VICTOR 
BABIN: "176 Keys—Music for 


Two Pianos” 


Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo- 
pianos. 

e RCA Victor LM 2417. LP. $4.98 
e e RCA Victor LSC 2417. SD. $5.98. 


Since the Vronsky-Babin treatment here 
emphasizes the pianoforte’s physical im- 
pact and brilliance, they might be aptly 
described as “Duo-fortissimists.” The 
transcriptions of the Tchaikovsky and 
Richard Strauss waltzes (Mr. Babin’s 
own in the former works) try to conceal 
the limited sustaining power of the 
piano by diverting the listener’s attention 
with ornate runs and trite rhythmic em- 
bellishments. The task is, admittedly, an 
ungrateful one, and I am sure that most 
people will prefer this music in its more 
colorful orchestral form. Furthermore, 
the players treat the material with coy 
sentimentality. The other pieces included 
on the disc (Stravinsky Circus Polka, 
Rimsky-Korsakov Dance of the Tum- 
blers, Copland Danzon Cubano, and 
Arthur Benjamin’s Jamaicalypso) are 
only a bit more impressive in their 
adaptations. H.G. 
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ONLY ON MERCURY “> 


FIRSTTHE | a 
1812 OVERTURE  feeepe 
WITH REAL 

CANNON AND BELLS [ie 


NOW-THE ONLY WELLINGTON’S 
VICTORY UTILIZING THE 
COMPLETE FORCES IN 
BEETHOVEN'S ORIGINAL SCORE 


BEETHOVEN 


WELLING Tom's 
Vireo TronRyY 


He i Me. 


LEONORE OVERTURE NO.3, OPUS 72A / PROMETHEUS OVERTURE, OPUS 43 
ANTAL DORATI, LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


TWO 6-POUND SMOOTH-BORE BRONZE CANNONS &12-POUND HOWITZER, 

FRENCH CHARLEVILLE-PATTERN MUSKETS & BRITISH BROWN BESS 

MUSKETS, COURTESY U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY, WEST POINT, NEW YORK 

CANNON & MUSKET FIRING UNDER THE DIRECTION OF GERALD C. STOWE BY THE 

REACTIVATED CIVIL WAR UNIT, BATTERY B, 2ND NEW JERSEY LIGHT ARTILLERY 
SPOKEN COMMENTARY BY DEEMS TAYLOR 


Mm THREE ORCHESTRAS PLUS >... 6-POUND BRITISH CANNON 
AUGMENTED BRASS AND MADE IN 1755 


PERCUSSION JAB 12-POUND 18TH CENTURY HOWITZER 
§ & FRENCH CHARLEVILLE-PATTERN 188 CANNON SHOTS AND 25 

MUSKETS MUSKET VOLLEYS SYNCHRONIZED 
SHE BRITISH BROWN BESS MUSKETS PRECISELY WITH THE MUSIC 


6-POUND FRENCH CANNON 
P...J MADE IN 1761 
MERCURY RECORD CORPORATION 745 FIFTH AVENUE N.Y 
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at the new 
classical records 
under our 


MUSIC FOR TRUMPET AND ORCHESTRA, 
Vol. 3—Roger Voisin—Works by Stanley, 

ell, Bac h, Legrenzi, Telemann, 
Daquin Altenburg KCL-9050-(S) 


URIAN - MASQUERADE SUITE 
+ “Are 
PETER AND THE WOLF —English JOSE 
FERRER, Narrator. KHACHATURIAN: 
Masquerade Suite Vienna State Opera 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens KDC-6002-(S) 


APP 


MUSIC FOR FRENCH HORN AND OR- 
CHESTRA—James Stagliano & The Kapp 
Sinfonietta « Works by Telemann « 
Barsanti « Steinmetz KCL-9053-(S) 


‘MUSIC FOR OBOE AND ORCHESTRA— 


Harry Shulman, Oboe. Works by Bach 
Handel ¢ Marcello « Fiocco e Tele- 
mann KCL-9041-(S) 


MANUEL 
GAYOL 


GUITAR MASTBEAPIECES 


MANUEL GAYOL—Guitar Recital—works 
by Sor ¢ Legnani ¢ Molino e De Visée 
e Carulli ¢ Giuliani e Coste « Shand. 

KCL-9052-(S) 


Beethoven: Sonata in B Flat, Opus 106 


“HAMMERKLAVIER” 
Uh dak pe, €4 
(4 sf iit 
1iabl 9 


al 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in B Flat, Opus 
106 ‘“Hammerklavier’’—Ernst Levy, 
Pianist KCL-9030- (8) 


es 


\ 
Se fa 


PRELUDES 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 


on 


E go> “ttf ~ 


PIANC 


DEBUSSY: PRELUDES, BOOKS 1 AND 2 
(Complete) Daniel Ericourt, Piano 
KDX-6501-(S) 2 record set 


ANN SCHEIN 
RACHMANINOFF 
PIANO CONGERTO NO, 34N D MINOR 


mrt 

RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto #3 in 
D Minor, Ann Schein. Vienna State 
Opera Orch. Sir Eugene Goossens, 
Conducting KDC-6000-(S) 


RECORDS 


Send for latest fuil color catalog and record guide. Kapp Records, Inc., 136 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 
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POPULAR ® THEATRE ® FOLK 


Folkdom's Showman 


“Belafonte Returns to Carnegie Hall.” Harry Bela- 


fonte; Odetta; Miriam Makeba; Chad 


Mitchell 


Trio; Belafonte Folk Singers. RCA Victor LOP 
6007, $9.96 (Two LP); LSO 6007, $11.96 (Two SD) 


— YEARS AGO, Harry Belafonte stood in the 
4 


shambles of two careers. He had tried his luck 
as an actor and as a pop singer and had little 
success. Weighing his talents and their possibilities, 
he sequestered himself for an extended period with 
books and manuscripts dealing with folk song. Then 
in 1953 he launched a third career with an RCA 45- 
rpm disc containing, notably, Shenandoah and Scar 
let Ribbons. The recording received little acclaim: 
purists were riding high in critical circles and folk 
singers once removed, such as Belafonte, merited 
nothing more than a curled lip and a curdled com- 
ment. The singer's subsequent rise to preéminence 
stemmed almost wholly from personal appearances. 
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Audiences reacted immediately to his magnetic 
personality, his intense delivery, and his undeniable 
affinity for folk material. 

The elements of Belafonte’s artistry are, basically, 
a pleasing baritone voice, an insight into the nuances 
of his material, a willingness to study and exploit 
the background of a ballad, and the key ability to 
project the sum of these qualities with an electrical 
effect. His years at the top have added still another 
element—showmanship (in fact, there’s a tendency 
to overdo it). For instance, in his version of Jump 
Down Spin Around as here recorded, he races the 
tempo outrageously; while this trick neatly show- 
cases his virtuosity, it renders the song itself all but 





meaningless. Furthermore, the Belafonte style has 
developed a high, glossy polish; beneath it one some- 
times finds a certain incipient sameness of approach. 
In this album, his supersmooth treatment of the 
calypso / Do Adore Her substantially resembles his 
handling of the totally unrelated J Know Where 
I'm Going. Nonetheless, Belafonte boasts formidable 
gifts by any measure, and this brace of records 
derived from the tapes of his May 2, 1960 concert 
at Carnegie Hall frames them in handsome sound. 

In addition to headlining the proceedings, Bela- 
fonte acts as Master of Ceremonies. Despite the 
fact that the audience invariably nestles snugly in 
his hip pocket, I would observe that—as with most 
other singers-turned-talkers—his forays into comedy 
are lamentable. The sophomoric humor of his in- 
troduction to A Little Lyric of Great Importance 
suffices ds a sorry example. But one has to add that 
Belafonte lined up an array of first-rate performers 
for this concert.gnd not even nonunion gag writing 
can dim their luster. 

The Chad Mitchell Trio chips in with several 
numbers in the style of the Kingston Trio, including 
an amusing pastiche called The Ballad of Sigmund 
Freud. Belafonte’s protégée, the South African 


Miriam Makeba, is excellent in a wedding song of 
her native village, but she and Belafonte strike an 
incongruous note when they team up on the Austrian 
One More Dance. Odetta joins her host in an 
entertaining item, A Hole in the Bucket, and also 
solos with her unique sequence of I’ve Been Driving 
on Bald Mountain and Water Boy. | have never 
shared the general admiration for Odetta’s handling 
of these ballads. First and most importantly, they 
are prison songs and they are male. Odetta’s full- 
bodied contralto, despite its beauty and its depth, 
cannot rival the rolling power of a baritone or a 
bass. In addition, her performance seems to grow 
more mannered with every repetition. As a final 
treat, the Belafonte Folk Singers—a gifted and 
highly disciplined dozen under the direction of 
Robert deCormier—contribute a cluster of American 
ballads that glitter in the ear. 

In sum, the album presents three important 
singers and two skilled groups in the crackling at- 
mosphere of a live performance. Needless to say, 
Belafonte dominates the program from beginning to 
end. Despite his latterday leaning towards elaborate 
arrangements and accompaniments, he — shines 
throughout as an authentic star. O.B.B. 


A Compatible Combo 


“Swingin’ Pretty and All That Jazz.” Mat Mathews and 
His All-Stars. Design DCF 1036, $2.98 (“‘compatible” disc). 


Baw KILY, I listened to the first of these jauntily 
engaging, sonically odd but fascinating, per- 
formances before I looked at the personnel notes 
to confirm the suspicion that I was hearing a sextet 
with the wildly improbable constitution of accordion 
(Mathews himself), harp (Gene Bianca), violin 
(Gunnar Hansen), bass (Vinnie Burke), guitar 
(Bucky Pizzarelli), and traps (Ted Sommer). If 
pressed, I might dream up a combination even less 
promising, but it would surely involve some really 
nightmarish organological monstrosities. The true 
novelty here, however, is less the ensemble make-up 
itself than its achievement both of marked individual 


distinction and of genuine group compatibility. 

I've never before heard a pops accordion player 
as fanciful, subtle, and diverting as Mathews, yet 
it is probably his comparable imaginativeness as an 
arranger that gives this whole program its arrestingly 
original and zestful character. Listen particularly 
to the humorous gusto and vivacity of One Two 
Button Your Shoe, Honeysuckle Rose, The Music 
Goes Round and Round, and Talk of the Town. I 
doubt whether all jazz critics would give these pieces 
the imprimatur of true jazz, but this program is 
irresistibly lilting light chamber music with a spicy 
jazz feeling, especially in the gay improvisatory 
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quality the All-Stars get into their various solos. 

Even Bianca’s harp swings buoyantly, and, except 
in a conventionally emotional My Foolish Heart, 
Hansen’s violin dips and swoops with a grace and 
wit that vividly recall for me the unique talents of 
Joe Venuti in the never-to-be-forgotten Venuti-Lang 
Meisterwerke of the early Thirties. The others 
(above all Mathews) also have moments both to 
shine alone and to contribute distinctively yet always 
harmoniously to the vibrantly over-all sonic texture. 

The successful achievement of musical and sonic 
compatibility among such disparate tonal elements 
and personalities has no bearing, of course, on the 
touted technical ability of the Design stereo discs 
to be played equally well by monophonic pickups. 


And my theoretical skepticism has not been eased 
by my sole attempt to check this claim by dragging 
my old LP cartridge out of its honorable retirement. 
It tracks, all right, but only after adding what I 
consider excessive weight. But perhaps this is an 
unfair as well as too brief test, since my cartridge 
is generally considered lacking in vertical compli- 
ance, and only extended wear tests can confirm my 
fears of serious groove damage. I'll be glad to learn 
the results obtained by other audiophiles in attempt- 
ing to prove or disprove this aspect of compatibility. 
Meanwhile I'll continue to play the disc stereophon- 
ically to relish anew both Mathews’ musical 
divertissements and their (in true stereo) admirably 
clean, channel-differentiated recording. R.D.D. 


A Better Tool 


for Stereo Check-Up 


Kurt List 


“Testing, Testing, Testing.” Westminster SRX, $5.98 (SD). 


pe few true testing records have been released 


for general circulation in recent years, we have 
had to make do with various “demonstration-and- 
test” discs. Although these are extremely helpful 
for stereo channel identification and balancing, they 
seldom enable perfectionist audiophiles to make 
really rigorous and thorough checks of their play- 
back system’s functioning. (In fact, auxiliary meters 
or oscilloscopes are required for technically mean- 
ingful equipment evaluations.) Yet in the past 
there have been several imaginative partial solutions 
to the problem of making genuinely significant tests 
by ear judgment; one recalls, in particular, Emory 
Cook’s B/N test of pickup tracking and “white 
noise” checks of over-all frequency and transient 
response. Now another ingenious engineer, Dr. Kurt 
List, Musical Director of Westminster Records, has 
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come up with some very helpful further solutions. 

Westminster's “three-way” stereo test record 
doesn’t do everything needed, of course, but it does 
more than any other I’ve yet encountered. Better 
still, what it does do is so simple and vivid that even 
the novice listener can draw immediate, unambigu- 
ous aural conclusions from the results obtained. If 
he can’t make much use (without a meter) of the 
usual steady-state frequency runs (here thirteen spot 
frequencies ranging from 30 to 12,000 cps), he can 
judge by ear alone the relative flatness of the same 
series when it is repeated with Fletcher-Munson 
compensation. There is also a useful series of har- 
monic-rich musical tones, whose fundamentals range 
from around 30 cps (double-bassoon) to just over 
4,000 (piccolo), and admirably all these frequency- 
response checks are repeated three times: first in each 





channel separately and then in both simultaneously. 
Other valuable features here are a simple yet 
decisive tone-test of channel phasing; a tuning oboe’s 


440-cps A; solo instrumental 


source locations and movements, both laterally and 


n depth. 


room, as well as more conventional (and more 
susceptible to limitations of the aural judge's per- 


passages in various 
parts of the frequency spectrum; and musical selec- 
tions which dramatically illustrate 


various sound- 


demands here can you be really sure. 


ceptive abilities and experience) checks on crispness 
of transient response, pickup tracking at low and 
high levels, channel separation and blending, etc. 
The ideal test record might well add sliding-tone 
frequency runs for detecting system or room reso- 
nances, some of the ever useful “white” or “gray” 
noise materials, and perhaps some actual examples 
These of course also provide compre- ot various kinds of distortion. But meanwhile this 
hensive checks on correct channel orientation and 
balancing; more than that, they supply invaluable 
information for optimum speaker placements in the 
specific acoustical conditions of one’s own listening 


fine “tool” disc comes a good deal closer to the 
ideal than any other stereo example so far and | 
earnestly hope that its potentialities will be practi- 
cably and widely exploited. You may think you 
have a topnotch system, but only if it meets all the 
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‘On the Town with the Cleveland Pops.” 
Cleveland Pops Orchestra, Louis Lane, 
cond. Epic LC 3743, $4.98 (LP); 
BC 1107, $5.98 (SD). 

On the evidence of their two previous re- 

cordings, plus this scintillating new disc 

of show music, the Cleveland Pops loom 
as formidable rivals to their Boston 

equivalent. Under Lane’s enthusiastic di- 

rection, the Clevelanders play these fa- 

miliar musical comedy excerpts with such 
precision and virtuosity that they emerge 

with glistening freshness. And what a 

galaxy of fine American theatre music 

this is, from Rodger’s early ballet 

Slaughter on Tenth Avenue and three 

dance sequences from Bernstein’s On the 

Town to the graceful Embassy Waltz and 

{scot Gavotte from My Fair Lady. And 

if you think good waltzes are written 

only in Vienna, listen to the splendid per- 
formances accorded Rodger’s Lover, The 

Vost Beautiful Girl in the World, and 

Falling in Love with Love, and be con- 

vinced to the contrary. Epic’s stereo 

sound is unusually spacious, but lacks 
the warmth of tone that is so grateful 
to the ear on the mono version. Even so, 
yoth versions are topflight. RB 


“Baldwin Organ and Bongos.” Eddie Os- 
born; Bob Rosengarden; rhythm ac- 
companiment Audio Fidelity DFS 
7004, $6.95 (SD). 

The channel separation on this disc is as 

extreme and the high-level recording as 

iltrabrilliant as on most Audio Fidelity 
recordings, but there is nothing sonically 
innatural here. Instead, this serves as 
convincing testimony to the wide range 
of often surprisingly attractive and in- 
teresting timbres commanded by both the 

Baldwin 45 HP and Orga-Sonic Spinet 

51 P instruments. Normally no admirer 

of any kind of electronic organ, I find 

my prejudices shaken, if not entirely 
erased, by Osborn’s tasteful scorings, 
restrained use of “effects,” and the verve 
of his—and his equally discreet yet spir- 
ited sidemen’s—performances, especially 
in Buttons and Bows, Saints, Washing- 
ton Post, and Perfidia. Even the rowdiest 
of them, Ma, She’s Making Eyes at Me, 
has genuine humor and gusto R.D.D. 


“Folksongs of the Louisiana Acadians.” 
Folk-Lyric 4, $4.98 (LP). 


“Prison Worksongs Recorded at Angola.” 
Folk-Lyric 5, $5.95 (LP). 


Two striking releases from the Louisiana 
Folklore Society represent significant con- 
tributions to American musicology as 
well as some of the most gripping ma- 
terial likely to cross your turntable for 
some time to come. In his incredibly 
well-engineered field recerdings, collector 
Dr. Harry Oster has added a sonic post- 
script to history. Louisiana’s Acadians, 
or Cajuns, were expelled from Nova 
Scotia by the British in 1748. Some found 
their way to Louisiana and there became 
the nucleus of a French-speaking culture 
that existed virtually undisturbed for two 
centuries. The present generation, how- 
ever, has seen radio, TV, and fast high- 
ways dissipate its isolation and break 
down the old ways. The story of the 
fading Cajun culture is implicit in the 
material Dr. Oster recorded: on the one 
hand old French folk songs such as Mes 
souliers sont rouges, on the other cur- 
rent favorites like the local version (Tu 
peux cogner mais tu peux pas rentrer) of 
the non-Cajun hit / Hear You Knocking 
But You Can't Come In. 

At the Louisiana State Penitentiary in 
Angola, Oster’s microphone caught the 
sad, bitter music of society’s dregs. These 
prison worksongs are the raw material 
of the blues. No listener will soon forget 
the harsh irony of All Teamed Up in 
Angola's Mule Lot or the true, primitive 
artistry of Let Your Hammer Ring. 
Here, encompassed in a thin vinylite 
wafer, is a sum of anguish and torment 
leavened with the wry human will to 
adapt and survive. 

Dr. Oster and his colleagues at Louisi- 
ana State University have provided 
extraordinarily informative notes that 
are alone worth the price of either 
disc. O.B.B. 


“Vienna Philharmonic New Year Con- 
cert.” Clemens Krauss, cond. Rich- 
mond B 19066, $1.98 (LP). 

This bargain-price reissue of the mem- 


orable London LL 484 of 1952 may not 
impress contemporary audiophiles by its 
recording, although that does hold up 
remarkably well. But where can anyone 
find music of Johann and Josef Strauss 
played today with the grace, verve, and 
authenticity of the late Clemens Krauss? 
Rehearing my favorite interpretations of 
Im Krapfenwald'l and Pizzicato polkas, 
Tales From the Vienna Woods (with 
“Third-Man” Anton Karas caressing his 
vibrant zither), Egyptian March, etc., I 
realize anew why they were—and have 
remained—the most delectable of all the 
many versions. R.D.D. 


“From Swanee River to Meadowlands.” 
Piatnitsky Chorus. Artia ALP 170, 
$4.98 (LP). 

The Piatnitsky Chorus has been raising 

its collective voice since 1911. The cho- 

rus’ stock in trade is folk songs, some 
collected by founder Mitrofan Piatnitsky, 
others contributed by choristers recruited 
in the hinterlands. The authenticity of 
their material as well their vocal excel- 
lence has raised the group to eminence 
in the acutely folklore-conscious Soviet 
Union. In this typical program, My Sis- 
ter, My Swan is all dark loveliness, Song 
of the Steppe captures the moodiness of 
vast spaces, and Meadowlands is, as ever, 
electrifying. The chief treat, however, 
is Foster's Swanee River, sung—quite 
feelingly—in Russian. By today’s stand- 
ards, the Soviet sound on this disc is 
rather pinched and tinny. O.B.B. 


“Exodus.” Music from the sound track 
of the film. RCA Victor LOC 1058, 
$4.98 (LP); LSO 1058, $5.95 (SD). 

As one allergic to most film scores, I am 

forced to admit that I was much im- 

pressed with Ernest Gold’s score for 

Exodus. The pictorial sweep of this mu- 

sic—its surging power, angry excitement, 

and also considerable poignancy—vividly 
illuminates the saga of a people’s arduous 
struggle to establish a homeland. From 
the tender and plaintive Karen theme to 
the violence and desperation of The 
Prison Break, each section is an impres- 
sive miniature. The composer has di- 
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rected a thrilling account of his music, 
and sonically the record is one of the 
best of its kind. j.F.1. 


“The Twin String Orchestras Play Gersh- 
win.” Warren Edward Vincent, cond. 
Design DCF 1033, $2.98 (“compatible” 
SD). 

In a season dominated by the vogue for 

what I’m sometimes tempted to call 

“biting brass and provoking percussion,” 

what a relief it is to hear a pops instru- 

mental disc devoted to straightforward 
yet richly polyphonic transcriptions of 
great Gershwin tunes for the simple yet 
singing sonorities of strings alone! The 
spaced-out double choirs (of thirty and 
thirty-one players respectively) are of 
course ideal for stereo: and while there 
is inevitably a good deal of the high- 
register “cascading” which Mantovani 
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has made practically mandatory nowa- 
days, the wide-range and excellently spec- 
trum-balanced recording makes the most 
of the vibrantly sonorous mid- and low- 
range playing (pizzicato as well as 
bowed) which is so notable here. I could 
wish for rather more reverberation, but 
I forget all about that in sheer enjoy- 
ment of Vincent's highly original arrange- 
ments and rhythmically pulsing perform- 
ances. R.D.D. 


“The Original Hit Performances.” The 
Thirties; The Forties; The Late Forties; 
The Fifties. Decca DL 4006/09. 
Rhythm, Blues, and Boogiewoogie. 
Decca DL 4011. $3.98 each (Five LP). 

These five discs present a cavalcade of 

American popular music from the mid- 

Thirties through the late Fifties, as re- 

corded by some of the famous artists who 


This is one of the two speakers in 

the KLH Model Eight FM Receiving System. 
Its precisely controlled motion over a great distance 

helps to account for its remarkable performance. 
We hope there is a place in your life 

fora KLH Model Eight. 


worked for Decca during those years. 
Many of the older recordings have long 
been out of print and deserved to be 
made available again; others, cut in the 
late Forties and Fifties, were hardly 
worth exhuming. The following guide 
may prove helpful to those who recall 
certain items with some affection. 

On DL 4006, along with Bob Crosby's 
celebrated recording of South Rampart 
Street Parade, is the Connie Boswell 
Martha, Louis Armstrong's gospel classic 
Shadrack, and the engaging antics of 
Bing Crosby and Johnny Mercer in 
Small Fry. If you fell in love with Judy 
Garland in Meet Me in St. Louis, you'll 
want to know that her original record- 
ing of The Trolley Song is on DL 4007, 
which also contains Jimmy Dorsey’s 
Green Eves (with the Bob Eberly-Helen 
O'Connell vocal) and that curious, 
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“THE LOOK OF PERMANENCE” 


The dealers who recommend and sell QUAD amplifiers, tuners and 
full-range electrostatic loudspeakers are a special sort. They under- 
stand the advanced engineering and dependability built into every 
QUAD product. They know, from their long experience, that QUAD 
owners are enthusiastic owners—and tell their friends to buy QUAD. 


These dealers also recommend the equally unique SME Precision 
Pickup Arms, the only arms designed for the '2 gram cartridges 
to come. 


Your QUAD-SME dealer is the man to see when you desire a 
permanent satisfying music system. Names and further information 
on letter request, Atten.: |. M. Fried. 


LECTRONICS of CITY LINE CENTER, INC. 
7644 CITY LINE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 51, PA. 
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Van Cliburn’s 
newest on 
Living STEREO RCA Victor 


aca Vic TOR | A 


Van Cliburn, who built a bridge of friendship from 
America to the Soviet Union, plays contrasting music from 
the two nations. The MacDowell concerto is a 
romantic work that reflects the bold, exuberant 
spirit of our own land; the Prokofieff is a dazzlingly colorful 
creation in the most modern terms. 


In Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi. RCA VICTOR 
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country-twang voice of Hoagy Car- 
michael raised in praise of Ole Butter- 
milk Sky. Except for Danny Kaye’s ex- 
uberant Ballin’ the Jack and for Randy 
Brooks’s trumpeting of Tenderly, DL 
4008 is not very rewarding, though it is 
better than DL 4009 which contains 
nothing memorable whatever. The most 
consistently fascinating disc in this series 
is actually DL 4011, with its collection 
of rhythm, blues, and boogiewoogie. 
Nearly all the numbers here have stood 
the test of time, and for good reason; 
here are superb performances by Billie 
Holiday (Ain't Nobody's Business if 1 
Do), Pete Johnson (627 Stomp), Jay 
McShann (Confessin’ the Blues), and 
Andy Kirk (Floyd’s Guitar Blues), to 
single out only four superb items on this 
disc. Naturally the sound is of its day, 
fairly good for the Thirties, indifferent 
on those recordings made during the 
war years, and improving again after the 
late Forties. }.F 1. 


“Carlos Montoya.” RCA Victor LPM 
2251, $3.98 (LP); LSP 2251, $4.98 
(SD). 

Far and away the suavest of the flamenco 

guitarists enrolled in Schwann, Carlos 

Montoya banks the gypsy fire of his 

heritage with a cool and certain musi- 

cality. His program is wholly Spanish 
and, while he imparts a flamenco bite 
to every selection, includes material as 
disparate as a transcription of Turina’s 
Sacromonte and a medley of zarzuela 
tunes. His meltingly controlled Granaina 
and a sun-shot romp through several folk 
tunes are quite the finest items on the 
disc. Outstanding sonic quality, with no 
audible benefit conferred by stereo. 
O.B.B. 


“The Fantasticks.” Original cast record- 
ing. M-G-M E 3872, $4.98 (LP); 
S 3872, $5.98 (SD). 

This original and extremely imaginative 

musical, based on Edmund Rostand’s 

play Les Romantiques, has been going 
its merry Off-Broadway way since last 

May. In my opinion, Harvey Schmidt's 

unobtrusive score provides some of the 

brightest and most charming music of 
the year, full of neat, singable melodies to 
which the excellent cast does full justice. 

The single piano and harp used in the 

stage production have grown into a small 

instrumental group (two pianos, harp, 
cello, bass, and percussion), an en 
largement that works well in the re- 
cording studio. M-G-M’s sound, how- 
ever, is inclined to sound acute and 
edgy, and the singers often seem much 
too close to the microphones. Stereo 
effects are almost nil. JF I. 


“Percussion and Brass.” Grand Award 
All-Stars. Grand Award GA 33-423, 
$3.98 (LP); GA 255 SD, $4.98 (SD). 

“Persuasive Percussion,” Vol. 3. Com- 
mand All-Stars. Command RS 817, 
$5.98 (SD). 

The mixture as before, with only the la- 

bel (and less elaborate packaging and 

notes) to distinguish the lower-priced new 
series from the now celebrated older 
one. Most of the same players appear in 
both programs, as do Lew Davies’ glit- 
tering but often overfancy arrangements, 
the introductory channel-switching “bal- 
ance” passages, and the boldest of 
stereoistic recording. (But the sole mono- 
phonic edition here is no less incisive.) 

I like best the quieter pieces in the 
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Grand Award program, especially the 
haunting / Know Where I’m Going, lilt- 
ing Talk of the Town, and atmospheric 
Nature Boy; most imaginative and best 
integrated of the Command perform- 
ances is the spirited Come Rain or Come 
Shine, but the driving Bingo Bango 
Bongo (a Lew Davies-Enoch Light origi- 
nal) is very exciting indeed, and odd- 
sound fanciers will be particularly in- 
trigued by the piquant qualities of the DAVID CARROLL & 
frequently used “Lewsticks” (a batch of ey BS | 
hand-slapped timbale sticks) and _ the  geebhare eats af Seton | 
quaint cuica (or “grunter-bongo”) fea- 

tured in the Kashmiri Song and Hawaiian 


War Chant. R.D.D. 


“Beloved Jewish Songs.” The Robert 
Spiro Singers; Orchestra. Decca DI 
4048, $3.98 (LP); DL 74048, $4.98 
(SD). 
Traditional songs in Yiddish represent a 
captivating fusion of yesterday’s Middle 
Europe with all the ancient, disparate 
melodic strands of the Jewish past 
given song may resemble a Hungarian or 
Rumanian counterpart and at the same 
time raise a long-ago echo of pre-Chris 
tian Palestine. This curious syncretistic an 
quality glimmers throughout the recital VIVA ‘ot 
of Cantor Spiro and his group of singers. Cugat! 
Although their songs are well known in XAVIER CUGAT 


mn Eg reng 5 E: a st Perfect Presence Sound Sere 
SD hes 





Way a Tailor Sews—their performances from 
are fresh, relaxed, and musically enticing. 
Decca’s full-range, sharply focused stereo 
is the edition of choice, but one regrets 
the lack of translations to accompany 
the Yiddish texts. O.B.B. 


mike simpson Gas 


discussion in percussion 


“Della Della Cha-Cha-Cha.” Della 
Reese; Orchestra, O. B. Masinegill, 
cond. RCA Victor LPM 2280, $3.98 
(LP); LSP 2280, $4.98 (SD). 

Della Reese, who can be an interesting 

and frequently exciting singer when she 

chooses to be, is rapidly developing into 
one of the most painfully affected of all 
female vocalists. Her phrasing is often 
odd to the point of eccentricity, and the 
only word for her diction is grotesque 

These faults are all too obvious in this 

collection of cha-cha-chas, based on 

standard tunes, to which Miss Reese . 

sings—or rather, bedevils—the lyrics. The Be an ear-witness toa 

arrangements are all danceable enough revolution in new sound 

and the sound is fine, but the singer’s —Mercury’s Perfect Presence 

contributions are an almost impossible a ¥ 

handicap. F.1. Sound Series! From the stunning per- 
cussion of Carroll to the crashing brass of Rugolo 

“100 Strings and Joni in Hollywood.” |... from the surging strings of Fennell to the flashing tempos 
Joni James; Orchestra, Geoff Love and of Cugat...in all, you’ll discover unbelievable sonic excitement. 

Tony Osborne, conds. M-G-M E 
3840, $3.98 (LP). 

Although two English conductors receive . “ge a 

credit for leading Miss James and her ANd now... The First magnificent classic in the new... 

now customary attendant hundred strings 

through this concert, the actual guiding 

hand here, as it has been for the past Ee R 

four years, is that of the singer’s hus- iving resence relerate| eries 

band, Acquaviva. To date, this Svengali- | 

[rilby combination have failed to pro- | 

duce anything very sensational, and the | WELLINGTON’S VICTORY 

situation is not changed by this new issue, ® Thundering Cannons el elalaloan dat iaal else firing 

Miss James remains an unexceptional | 

pop singer, with a thin, piping voice and | ARES clashing combat is revealed for the 

an unfortunate habit of straying from | first time in an electrifying sound experience 

pitch. She has chosen a number of good | Wellington's Victory surpasses even our excit 
songs for this disc, but her performances | ing. best-selling ‘1812 Overture’! 

do little for them. The large string or- ery ee eee eT Rey 

chestra plays the elaborate arrangements 

well enough, but the recorded sound is 
often coarse and ill-focused. JE. | 
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Save up to 66% on Hi-Fi 12-inch LP CLASSICS 
Plus FREE scent bus sco 


of these regular 
4.98 Long-Play 


CLASSICS 


8-V-10540. MENDELSSOHN, 8-V- 11570. BEETHOVEN Son- for *498 


8-¥V-9632. CHOPIN Noc- 

turnes. Novaes, well 

known Chopin interpretor, 

Famnes jlays many lovely noc- 

8-V-9740. PALESTRINA, Le Fewgens, qlaniet fares. 2 ducks. 

ergini: Stabat Mater and _-8-V-8870. BACH, Concertos P| ad od 

ihe Super Flumina Baby- in C and D for 3 harpsi- us 8-V-10490. CHOPIN. 4 im- 

lonis by Lecco Academy Chords; Concerto in A for promptus and 4 Ballades — §.¥.10720. VIVALDI. 5 Con- 

Choir 4 ne Reinhardt BONUS RECORD aed ——. reas —e- certi for Oboe and Orches- 
conducts. out all the brilhance o tra. Caroldi is the virtu- 

1 gy - selon as 8-V-8550. MOZART Concerto Chopin. oso oboist. Santi leads the 


Missa Assumpta Est y PP nag Blute and Harp: ICU ORC ee ia 6.V-8040, BRUCKNER Sym. Accademici di Milano. 
Ria dagio, ld é An- : 2 : : ny N n r 
: dante, K.315. Fine record- high-fidelity recordings! Most fam- ee dl oe Setunsteln ato Kos. 
8-V > am. Sym ing by Pro Musica Orches- QRUERBLICIE EM LT Bega tiie MME Conducts. — cor conducts in this 
honk tudes and Fantas tra . aes ® , + & 
iestucke. Op. 12 recorded 8-V.8140. WEBER Piano rope in brilliant interpretations of 8-V-10260. MOZART. ‘‘Coro- original. 
vaes, pianist Consten Sten: & am 2 rarely performed works. nation’’ Mass and Vesper- 8-V-10760. BERG. Concerto 
8-V-11300. HANDEL OVER- Wuehrer, pianist with the [igpim—bhhlii Air Coo 2. Pro Musica Symphony RY Coes 
TURES. Alexander's Feast Pro Musica Orchestra. Delivery Order by mail today 8-V-11452. HAYDN, The for Violin a 
\riadne; Ezio; Jephtha 8-V-9440. GLUCK, PERGOL- Creation (Oratorio). 2- 
Pastor Fido Rodelinda ES!, BOCCHERINI. Concertos disk set in superlative re 8-V-10790. BOCCHERINI Con 
lerpsichore; Theseo. Rein for Flute and Orchestra cording by Horenstein and certo in B Flat for Cello 
hardt conducts recorded by Pro Musica the Weiner Volksoper a og a oy a 
. : oncerto in or Cello; 
-V-11200, BRUCKNER Sym- = Sym ; 8-V-11480. VIVALDI, The VIVALDI Concerto for Cello 
phony No. 4 in E Flat 8-V-8170. COMPLETE CHOPIN Four Seasons. Most fam and Orchestra. 
Romantic Klemperer WALTZES. Novaes in a shin ous of concerti for violin 
lirects the Vienna Sym ing disk of perennial fav featuring Accademici 8-V- 10940. CHOPIN Pre 
8-V-10930. CHOPIN Etudes rites for music lovers. panes Som? Sp. 22 sae ee 
F \ 8-V-11490. BARTOK l’iano ata No. 2 played by No- 
Op. 10 and Op. 25. No 8-V-10740. VIVALDI. 4 Bas . \ Concertos No. 2 and No vaes 
Vae brilliant pianist soon Concerti Bianchi, i Ss not s 
8-V-11160. SCHUMANN. Car oboe. Santi conducts this 3. Sandor, famous pianist. —9-¥-11642. NANBEL. lerael 


: : i : . in Egypt. Recorded here 
naval; Scenes from Child unusual program ’ 8-V-10730. BACH. Concerto by ty Dessoff Chorus 


rool and Papilions. ‘The  S-V-10460.. SCHONBERG. EHO ensplets Tra or ue actin am arts Sym. of the Air. 2 sks. 
master of plano composi erKiarte iNacn oren , “1 ¥ 
tion interpreted I ate -onducts Ss gre ” D for Harpsichord. Mess 8-V-10200. SCHUBERT. Sym- 
we interpreted by No ~_ conducts this great and Plenty of Pi hess Stutgard ee Mitel phony No. 9 in C. “The 
Popular\Hi-Fi_ Pipe” Organreproduc- ca, Reinhardt conducting Great."' Perlea conducts. 
tion with LeomBerry-atthe Hub Rink, 
Chicago 
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8-V-12. MOZART String  8-V-6. SCHUBERT Quintets 12-in.High Fidelity 


Quartets. Nos. 1 thru 10 in A Major, **The Trout,”’ 


‘ -V-7. Miz I 
Adagio and Fugue C Major. Quartets in 3-RECORD ALBUMS ge = Fog 3 


Barchet Quartet disks Minor, #14, “‘Death : Bach - Festival Orch. 3 


8-V-8. BEETHOVEN Music the — B Flat Maj- 99 disk set 
for Cello and Piano. Com or. J GISKS 8-V-15. BACH, Suites for 
plete 5 sonatas pl 3 sets 8-V-23. HANDEL, ( > i only ea. Unaccompanied Cello 


Concerto in A Flat for Two atas one te ue,’” ONLY 
p ‘ 


ianos and Orchestra. Moonlight,” lald- 
Frugoni and Taddel stein;”’ 4 ha. 





{ variation Pm Organ Concertos, Vo (complete). Cellist Gas 


r cS : 1-9. Walter Kraft organ- st ‘Sag, oats 3 disks 
8-V-202 BACH, t. John ist with Pro Musica, Rein- 3-disk sé par Cassado disk 


Passion. Grossman con hardt conducting. 3 dial 8-V-14. MOZART, String 8-V-200. BACH St. Matthew 
ducts Vienna Svm. 3 disks 8.V-24 HANDEL Ore a Quartets, Vol. III (com I assion ( omplete with 
8-V-401 CHOPIN Piano Goncertos. Vol. tf. Gaal P TAS aia jlete). Performed by thé ——— Vie wl ~ ee 
Music, Guiomar Novaes ertos 10-16 Org t 3archet Quartet. 3 disks. renestra. J-GiSK Se 
« ) ganists -V- 
Etudes, Oy 10 and 25 Walter Kraft and Eva BONUS RECORD 8-V-115. MAHLER, Sym ee re 
complete Waltzes Pre Hoelderlin with Pro Mu- phony No. 2, “‘Rpsurrec lin Concertos t 2; Con 
28 complete sica Orchestra. 3 disks tion’’ and Das Lied Von certo, D Minor for 2 Vio 
in B Flat 8-V-13. MOZART, String Der Erde. Vienna Sym. 3 lins. 3 diske se 
Quartets, Vol. II. Barchet Tremendous savings on 3-record albums of disks. 8-V-110. MOZART 
MOZART 6-String Quartet performs quartets Works of the “Masters!” Those hard-to-get 8-V-20. VIVALDI, L’Estro - 
3 Flat Major, C i. flat Major, B flat Maj- landmarks of classical composition in spar- Armonico, Opus 3. Twelve 
C Major. G Min or, D Minor, K. 172, 173, _ kling high fidelity! All latest releases. Beauti- concerti for string orches- 
or, D Major, E Flat Maj 174; G Major K. 387, D _ fully boxed with libretto and complete his- tra. Pro Musica. 3 disks 
or. Barchet Quartet. Quin Minor K, 421, E flat Maj torical notes. 8-V-116. MAHLER, 
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Concertos (complete) Nos 
22 through 27. Pro Mu 
sica Orchestra of Vienna. 
3. disks. 
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Count Basie Orchestra: “The Count 
Basie Story.” Roulette RB 1, $9.98 
(Two LP). 

Basie’s current band is the most polished 

one he has ever led, a circumstance that 

frequently seems to contribute to the 
fact that it is not very interesting. It 
often lacks creative fire—and this col- 
lection of new versions of classic pieces 
Basie originated with the remarkable 
group he led in the late Thirties and 
early Forties emphasizes this lack. But 
with the early models to guide it, the 
present band comes to life with much 
more vigor than usual. Tenor saxo- 
phonists Frank Foster and Billy Mitchell, 
in particular, dig into these old pieces 
with tremendous zest and understanding. 

The airy propulsion of the old Basie 

rhythm section is missed, but there are 

times when these re-creations kick with 

a great wallop, thanks more to the 

power and polish of the full ensemble 

than to its rhythm section. Since the 
original versions are all available on 

LP, this set fills no glaring gap in the 

recorded repertory. But it has its mo- 

ments of interest, and the recording is far 
better than that on the originals. 


Sidney Bechet: “In Memoriam.” River- 

side 138/39, $9.98 (Two LP). 
The passionate intensity of all Bechet’s 
playing rides gloriously through this two- 
disc set by five different groups, and 
even overcomes the thin, distorted re- 
cording on three selections. The first 
disc is devoted to the eight duets re- 
corded in 1940 by Bechet and Muggsy 
Spanier for the HRS label, a set which 
has found a high place in jazz archives. 
On the second, Bechet is heard in five 
exuberant selections with Bob Wilber’s 
band (1949), including one with a richly 
voiced clarinet duet (Bechet and Wilber ) 
and another on which Bechet talks the 
lyrics (his own) with a _ subdued 
warmth almost as effective as his florid 
approach to the clarinet and soprano 
saxophone. There are also four off-the- 
air selections (1947) offering some ex- 
cellent glimpses of James P. Johnson, 
Albert Nicholas, and Ralph Sutton, and 
three selections, badly recorded in 1949, 
by a group undistinguished except by the 
presence of Bechet and Johnson. Despite 
such minor lapses, this is a good over-all 
view of Bechet both as performer and 
composer. 


Sharkey Bonano and His New Or- 
leans Rhythm Kings: “Dixieland at 
the Roundtable.” Roulette 25112, 
$3.98 (LP). 

Sharkey’s rough trumpet is still a good 
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lead horn for a Dixieland ensemble 
although he’s no great shakes as a soloist. 
This group, which he led at the Round- 
table in New York, rarely rises above 
the routine. The only interesting moments 
are contributed by an unnamed clarinetist 
who has all the signs of a good New 
Orleans upbringing. The thought and 
care that have gone into the production 
of this disc may be judged from its 
opening—one of the longest and dreariest 
versions of Do You Know What It 
Means to Miss New Orleans yet recorded. 


Buck Clayton: “The Classic Swing of 
Buck Clayton.” Riverside 142, $4.98 
(LP). 

Clayton is heard on all of these 1946 

selections (recorded for the Hot Record 

Society), but the only real points of in- 

terest occur on four pieces originally 

released as by Trummy Young's Big 

Seven. They are dominated by an alto 

saxophonist named George Johnson who 

spins out one delightful Hodges-influ- 
enced solo after another. Johnson is 
not even mentioned in Orrin Keepnews’ 
liner notes, and Leonard Feather has not 
included him in the new edition of his 
exhaustive Encyclopedia of Jazz, which 
is reputed to contain biographies of more 
than two thousand jazz musicians. Who 
is he and what became of him? The rest 
of the disc contains four badly recorded, 
routine performances by Clayton’s Big 

Eight and four surprisingly boppish 

pieces by a quartet led by Clayton. 


Buddy De Franco—Tommy Gumina 
Quartet: “Pacific Standard (Swingin’!) 


Time.” Decca 4031, $3.98 (LP). 
The long, cool, and constantly disap- 
pointing career of clarinetist Buddy De 
Franco has taken a turn for the better 
with his association with accordionist 
Tommy Gumina. The chilly quality of 
De Franco’s playing has been tempered 
here, and he joins in creating a series of 
delightfully swinging performances, im- 
aginatively voiced and warmly pro- 
jected. Gumina’s accordion work is per- 
ceptive and disciplined, based on eco- 
nomically stated lines phrased for propul- 
sion, and devoid of schmaltziness. This 
set is a smoothly up-dated variation on 
the old Benny Goodman small-group 
idea, although there is nothing derivative 
about the style or even about De Franco’s 
clarinet. 


Harry Edison: “The Inventive Mr. 

Edison.” Pacific Jazz 11, $4.98 (LP). 
These 1953 performances, recorded in a 
night club, caught Edison with an ex- 


cellent rhythm section (Arnold Ross, 
Joe Comfort, Alvin Stoller) at a time 
when he and others of his jazz genera- 
tion were being generally ignored. It’s 
fortunate that somebody happened to 
have some tape with him on this occa- 
sion, for Edison was playing with a lot 
of sparkle and vigor. None of his LPs 
in more recent years are as consistently 
rewarding. One happy aspect of this set 
is the absence of the bleary, descending 
smear which, in the late Fifties, threat- 
ened to become his entire musical arse- 
nal. This is very satisfying, straightfor- 
ward, unpretentious jazz. 


“Giants of Small Band Swing, Vol. 1 
and Vol. 2.” Riverside 143 and 145, 
$4.98 each (LP). 

A miscellany of small-group recordings 

made in 1945 and 1946 for the Hot Rec- 

ord Society make up these two discs. The 
recording varies from fair to terrible, but 
the performances maintain a better aver- 
age. Volume 1 includes two groups 
led by John Kirby sidemen—Billy Kyle 
and Russell Procope—who use an ef- 
fectively Kirbyish approach. Tenor sax- 
ophonist Budd Johnson, playing ex- 
tremely well, is the center of attention 
in pieces by Dicky Wells’s Big Seven and 

Jimmy Jones’s Big Four, while in two 

selections Sandy Williams’ rough, gutty 

trombone bursts through the wretched 
recording suffered by a group under 
his leadership. 

Volume 2 brings Johnny Hodges and 
Harry Carney into the picture and of- 
fers three fine Hodges solos, a pair 
of excellent glimpses of the once puis- 
sant alto saxophonist Tab Smith, and 
some swingingly airy work by another 
alto man, Lem Davis. But this disc is 
notable primarily for the pungent trumpet 
work of Joe Thomas, a onetime Fletcher 
Henderson sideman, who plays some 
beautifully clean, probing lines on four 
selections, two by a sextet of his own 
and two by an octet led by Sandy Wil- 
liams. Both these discs might have been 
very pleasant collections of what is now 
called mainstream jazz if the recording 
were not so poor. As it is, they are of 
interest, but: the listener must have the 
same kind of aural tolerance that he 
brings to jazz recordings made back in 
the acoustical days. 


Ken McIntyre: “Looking Ahead.” New 
Jazz 8247, $4.98 (LP). 

For his debut recording, McIntyre, an 

alto saxophonist and flutist, has been 

paired with Eric Dolphy, who also plays 

these instruments in addition to the bass 
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clarinet. Both have somewhat similar 
styles on alto—a fierce, often unbridled 
attack and a hard, sinewy tone applied 
to ideas closer to the Ornette Coleman 
idiom than to that of the more traditional 
modernists. Dolphy, who is by far the 
more experienced of the two, plays with 
great authority and dexterity, while Mc- 
Intyre’s work shows assurance and origi- 
nality but a lesser degree of consistency. 
Their two-alto ensembles are frequently 
fascinating excursions. MclIntyre is a 
merely routine flutist, and Dolphy’s one 
venture on bass clarinet is marred by 
some needlessly crude exaggerations. 
But when they stick to their altos, Mc- 
Intyre and Dolphy can create intense, 
biting musical excitement. 


Mangione Brothers Sextet: “The Jazz 
Brothers.” Riverside 335, $4.98 (LP); 
9335, $5.98 (SD). 

The two Mangione brothers are nine- 
teen-year-old Chuck, trumpet, and 
twenty-two-year-old Gap, piano. Their 
four colleagues are at roughly the same 
age level (two saxophonists, each twenty, 
and bass and drummer “in their early 
twenties”). This is the group’s first rec- 
ord. The facts are worthy of attention 
because these youngsters have produced 
a disc that might be the work of a group 
of highly creative, well-established pro- 
fessionals. This sextet has tremendous 
ensemble strength, urged on by a power- 
ful rhythm section with a drive reminis- 
cent of Horace Silver’s quintet, if with 
more moderate tempos. Moreover, their 
ensembles are played cleanly and crisply, 
with none of the overanxious reaching 
one might expect in youngsters trying to 
show their musical muscle. Chuck 
Mangione is already a provocative but 
disciplined trumpeter, and the two saxo- 
phonists—Larry Combs, alto, and Sal 
Nistico, tenor—have some compelling 
moments, although they sometimes seem 
unable to develop their ideas fully. Gap 
Mangione is a modest soloist and de- 
votes himself most of the time to playing 
a strongly accented, propulsive accom- 
paniment. The program is made up of 
four serviceable originals and two pop 
tunes. One of the special joys of this 
set is the group’s fresh and nondestruc- 
tive treatment of that old piece of purple 
pash Girl of My Dreams. 


The Modern Jazz Quartet and Guests: 
“Third-Stream Music.” Atlantic 1345, 
$4.98 (LP). 

The amalgam of jazz and classical de- 

vices that Gunther Schuller has called 

“third-stream music” is given an_ inter- 

esting exposition here. Three composers 

are represented—John Lewis with Da 

Capo, Excursion, and Sketch; Jimmy 

Giuffre with Finé; and Schuller with 

Conversation. Da Capo and Finé are 

played by the Modern Jazz Quartet and 

the Jimmy Giuffre Three, Exposure by 
the MJQ augmented by a chamber group, 
and the other two by the MJQ and the 

Beaux Arts String Quartet. Ironically, 

in view of the scorn with which strings 

are usually viewed in jazz circles, the 
two pieces with the Beaux Asts Strings 
come off best. Sketch is a delightfully 
light and airy tidbit, a modest cameo in 
which the strings are largely a peripheral 
but nonetheless helpful factor. In Con- 
versation the strings are pitted against the 
jazz group, with the two ensembles op- 
erating, respectively, in nonjazz and jazz 
areas much of the time. Da Capo and 
Finé are colorful by Giuffre’s clarinet 


style, a breathy, jigging manner which 
assumes more vitality on Finé through 
the support of the MJQ than when it is 
heard with his trio alone, and which is 
helped in Da Capo by Lewis’ witty writ- 
ing. Exposure, composed as the sound 
track for a short documentary film, has 
a measure of charm, especially in Lewis’ 
skillfully built piano solo, but the wood- 
winds do not fit comfortably into the 
work. All five pieces are of more than 
passing interest; and even though they 
reach into unexplored territory, they are 
all quite readily accessible. Sketch, in 
particular, is a charming work by any 
standard. 


Phil Nimmons and His Orchestra: 
“Nimmons ‘n’ Nine.” Verve 6153, 
$5.98 (SD). 

Nimmons’ trim ten-piece Canadian band 
works largely here in a subdued but 
bright vein that is highly effective. Nim- 
mons writes tight voicings for his en- 
sembles and gives his soloists strong 
ensemble support. He has several un- 
usually good soloists with him here— 
Ed Bickert, a sinewy guitarist; Erich 
Traugott, a trumpeter who is especially 
effective with a mute; and Vic Centro, 
a light-fingered accordionist. Although 
the program includes several good stand- 
ards—Blue Lou, Just You Just Me, Fas- 
cinating Rhythm—the most impressive 
numbers are Nimmons’ originals—gentle, 
melodious, and charming themes inter- 
estingly developed. 


Ronnie Ross and Allen Ganley: “The 
Jazz Makers.” Atlantic 1333, $4.98 
(LP); S 1333, $5.98 (SD). 

Baritone saxophonist Ronnie Ross and 

tenor saxophonist Art Ellefson, who make 

up the front line of this British quintet 

(Ganley is the drummer), are both 

unusually capable jazzmen. Ross is ex- 

tremely fluent and has a strong, firm 
attack; Ellefson’s tenor work has a hard- 
edged sinuousness. Some sections on this 

disc are first-rate, and the group as a 

whole is not noticeably derivative; but 

neither is it sufficiently distinctive to 
stand out in the crowded jazz scene. 


Charlie Shavers Quartet: “Here Comes 

Charlie.” Everest 1108, $3.98 (SD). 
Shavers, a victim of his own virtuosity, 
is usually brushed off as a great techni- 
cian but not much of a jazzman. This 
is sheer nonsense—as his work with John 
Kirby and Tommy Dorsey _ testifies. 
And this disc reémphasizes his technical 
brilliance, the great variety of styles of 
which he is capable, and his strong jazz 
feeling. This is Shavers plus rhythm 
section which, these days, might be ex- 
pected to be an invitation to do a Jonah 
Jones. Instead, Shavers puts on a mag- 
nificent display of trumpet playing—trich, 
dark, open horn work; sultry muted 
pieces and brisk muted pieces; a tone 
of sheer limpid beauty; soaring virtuoso 
flights. And there’s none of the tasteless- 
ness that has marred some of his earlier 
recordings. 


Rex Stewart: “And the Ellingtonians.” 
Riverside 144, $4.98 (LP). 
In addition to Stewart, the Ellingtonians 
involved in this group of reissues from 
the HRS label include Lawrence Brown, 
Barney Bigard, Wellman Braud, Otto 
Hardwick, Harry Carney, and Billy Tay- 
lor (the bassist). The first side is made 
up of four generally topnotch selections 
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recorded in 1940 by a group made up 
of Stewart, Brown, Bigard, Braud, Billy 
Kyle, Brick Fleagle, and Dave Tough. 
They are full of gutty Stewart passages 
and that flowing luster of which Bigard 
was capable in his Ellington days. Four 
tubbily recorded selections made in 1946 
by Stewart, Kyle, John Levy, and Cozy 
Cole are of only moderate interest. 
There are also two pieces by a group 
led by Jimmy Jones, one of them a solo 
showcase for Carney’s fluent lyricism on 
the baritone saxophone, the other 
groping effort that gets nowhere. ~ 
first side carries this disc easily, 

ever, for Diga Diga Doo, Cherry, 
Bugle Call Rag are played brilliantly 
and Solid Rock comes off only a little 
less well. 


“Thesaurus of Classic Jazz.” Columbia 
C4L 18, $18.98 (Four LP). 
The title of this four-disc set is over- 
ambitious, for its area is actually quite 
limited—the small white groups in New 
York in the late Twenties and early 
Thirties. Most of them are part of the 
numerous Miff Mole—Red Nichols col- 
laborations—the Little Molers, — the 
Charleston Chasers, the Redheads, and 
the Arkansas Travelers—plus the Frankie 
lrumbauer—Eddie Lang—Bix Beider- 
becke groups and a sprinkling of early 
Dorsey Brothers groups. The Dorseys en- 
livened almost every session on which 
they played (Tommy is heard on trumpet 
in several pieces here); and Adrian Rol- 
lini, Joe Venuti, and Beiderbecke are 
almost as useful, although they can't 
always redeem some of the stodgy pieces 
by Trumbauer’s orchestra. The Nichols- 
Mole combos, however, had a_ hard 
time swinging unless they were in a fast 
tempo. There are several saving graces 
on the three LPs devoted to them—Mole 
himself, Pee Wee Russell, Jimmy Dorsey, 
and Lang often energize some pieces by 
sheer force of musical personality—but 
one becomes very conscious of the 
sameness and stiffness of many of the 
pieces played by these groups. Never- 
theless, much of the set is well worth 
having back in circulation, and even 
some of the lesser items have their 
piquant charms—for example, a delight- 
ful period piece called Lila, a bouncy 
dance arrangement typical of the Twen- 
ties, complete with a wonderfully arch 
tenor vocalist (and, as lagniappe, there’s 
a little of Bix and Lang in evidence, too). 


Muddy Waters: “At Newport.” Chess 
1449, $3.98 (LP). 
Waters, who carries on the blues singing 
tradition of Big Bill Broonzy in a man- 
ner that lacks the raw bite of Broonzy 
but retains much of his lusty appeal, 
just barely squeezed into the Newport 
Jazz Festival program last summer. He 
appeared on what turned out to be the 
final afternoon, after rioting resulted in 
cancellation of the rest of the Festival. 
This on-the-spot recording of a lively, 
stomping set of pieces shows off Waters’ 
sure skill and the brilliant aptness of the 
little band that accompanies him. More 
than this, the disc contains a minor bit 
of jazz history—a song called Goodbye 
Newport Blues, written backstage on a 
telegraph blank by Langston Hughes 
when he learned that the Festival was 
being cancelled, and sung very affect- 
ingly in a major blues tradition (one 
that is quite different from the Waters- 
Broonzy vein) by Otis Spann, Waters’ 
pianist. JOHN S WILSON 
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te ‘Tape Deck. 


The following reviews are of 4-track 
7.5-ips stereo tapes in normal reel form. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphonies: No. 6, 
in F, Op. 68 {"Pastoral”}; No. 7, in 
A, Op. 92 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 
e@ e LONDON LCK 80052 (twin-pack). 
78 min. $11.95. 


Although there certainly is nothing ec- 
centric or forced about Ansermet’s read- 
ings—indeed, they mark a closer return 
to a purely classical approach than most 
interpretations by more famous Beetho- 
ven specialists—they will, I think, shed 
new illumination on this familiar music. 
Less obviously dramatic and unbuttoned 
than performances we have become ac- 
customed to, in the long run they are 
likely to prove more satisfactory for their 
lucidity, grace, and exquisite proportion- 
ing of detail. Surely no other Pastoral 
is more fervently songful; no other 


Seventh more pulsing and expressive. 
And not the least of the aural delights 
here are the delectable tonal qualities of 


the Swiss orchestra, which perhaps never 
has sounded better than it does in the 
present luminous stereoism. 


BERLIOZ: 
Op. 14 


Symphonie fantastique, 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, cond. 

ee RCA Victor FTC 2033. 51 min. 
$8.95, 


Since there is no lack of showpiece 
Fantastiques, aural thrill seekers should 
choose one of the fairly recent Wallen- 
stein, Goossens, and Argenta versions 
rather than the relatively placid Monteux 
reading. In doing so, however, they will 
deny themselves a quite different and 
more satisfactory kind of excitement: one 
kindled partly by the startling revelation 
that Berlioz’s supposedly revolutionary 
work actually represents a logical exten- 
sion of the classical tradition, and one 
sustained by the poetic radiance which 
this familiar music is endowed with 
here. Admirers of Monteux’s famous 
earlier recordings will find this version 
even more lyrical and sonically rich— 
thanks to the warmth, plastic phrasing, 
and sonorous strength of the Vienna 
Philharmonic at its best, and to the trans- 
parent purity of the present stereo record- 
ing. A special word of praise should go, 
too, to the tape processors: their low 
modulation level gives an extra margin 
of dynamic-range freedom, and at the 
same time they have succeeded in re- 
ducing tape hiss to a minimum. Even the 
most breathtakingly quiet passages can 
be heard without distraction. Not for 
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Reviewed by R. D. DARRELL 


extroverts, certainly, Monteux’s Fan- 
tastique is a work of pure poetry for 
listeners who are willing to let its magic 
grow on them. 


BIZET: L’Arlésienne: Suites: 1 (com- 
plete); 2 (excerpts). Carmen: Suite 
(excerpts) 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 
e @e LONDON LCL 80022. 48 min. $7.95. 


Both works are represented somewhat 
more extensively than usual: L’Arlési- 
enne by the Minuet and Farandole from 
the second suite as well as by the four 
pieces in the first; Carmen by eight ex- 
cerpts, including a transcription of the 
Habanera. Ansermet plays them some- 
what dispassionately, however, and the 
present taping’s chief merit is that it does 
considerably better justice to the Swiss 
orchestra’s piquant tonal qualities than 
did the original stereo disc of 1959. 


BOITO: Mefistofele 


Renata Tebaldi (s), Margherita; Mario 
del Monaco (t), Faust; Cesare Siepi 
(bs), Mefistofele; e al. Chorus and Or- 
chestra of Accademia di Santa Cecilia 
(Rome), Tullio Serafin, cond. 

ee LONDON LOR 90011. Two reels: 
approx. 65 and 76 min. $21.95 (with 
libretto). 


If you haven't heard Mefistofele recently, 
you may have forgotten the magnificent 
power of its opening and closing scenes, 
the beauty of its choruses and, indeed, 
the superb ensemble and orchestral writ- 
ing throughout. Never adequately cap- 
tured in monophony, these come into 
their own at last in the spaciousness of 
stereo: the sonic splendors of Serafin’s 
forces here are ravishing in their quiet 
passages and overwhelming in their grand- 
er ones. Almost inevitably, however, the 
soloists are less impressive; although they 
all sing well enough—and Tebaldi often 
very beautifully—they bring less than 
full dramatic conviction to their char- 
acterizations, and Siepi’s protagonist, in 
particular, is never as imperiously domi- 
nant as the composer certainly intended 
him to be. On the other hand, the lesser 
roles are more distinctively enacted, no- 
tably by Piero de Palma as Wagner and 
by Floriana Cavalli as Elena. But unlike 
most operas, this one depends more on 
its ensembles than its soloists, and it 
is the former which fully exploit both 
the resources of stereo technology and 
the grandeur of Boito’s imagination. 


DELIBES: Coppélia (complete) 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 


ee LONDON LXK 80001 
87 min. $11.95. 


(twin-pack ). 


The stereo disc version of this perform- 
ance (complete except for a few minor 
cuts) dates back to 1958-59, and at the 
time it was somewhat overshadowed by 
Dorati’s reading for Mercury, which ap- 
peared simultaneously. The latter has 
been generally considered the more ex- 
citing on records, but the present taping 
will persuasively remind balletomanes of 
the distinctive grace and piquancy An- 
sermet brings to this featherweight but 
unfadingly colorful music. It will remind 
audiophiles, too, how well London’s early 
ventures into stereoism stand up even 
today. Somewhat less marked in channel 
differentiation and less brilliant than 
more recent engineerings, this example 
still sounds clean and luminous, while the 
low-modulation-level processing reveals 
a surprisingly wide dynamic range (as 
well as, alas, some traces of background 
noise ). 


GERSHWIN: An American in Paris; 
Rhapsody in Blue 


Earl Wild, piano (in the Rhapsody); 
Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
cond. 
ee RCA Victor FTC 2004. 
$8.95. 


33 min. 


One of the first Boston Pops recordings 
to be made with the new Symphony Hall 
“floor” setup, this is easily the most 
sonically impressive pairing of the Gersh- 
win favorites: almost incredibly trans- 
parent, gleaming, and reverberant. The 
performances, however, are overblown 
and excessively contrasted for my taste: 
despite Wild’s virtuosic precision and 
éclat, and despite Fiedler’s immense 
vigor, there is little sense here of per- 
sonal involvement or of true Gershwinian 
character. For all this Rhapsody’s su- 
perior technical proficiency and resplend- 
ency, I still cling to the easier going, far 
more modestly scaled, but more lyrical 
and good-humored Williams/Page ver- 
sion for Kapp, which, for me at least, 
approaches far more closely to the spirit 
of the composer’s own interpretation. 


LEONCAVALLO: I Pagliacci 


Gabriella Tucci (s), Nedda; Mario del 
Monaco (t), Canio; Cornell MacNeil 
(b), Toni; et al. Chorus and Orchestra 
of Accademia di Santa Cecilia (Rome), 
Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, cond. 

ee Lonpon LOH 90021 (twin-pack). 
Approx. 94 min. $12.95. 


Originally released on discs last year, 
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SARKES TARZIAN 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


magnetic recording tape 


1.5 Mit ACETATE 
No. 131-12 1/4 « 1200 FEET 





IN THREE SIZES 


Offered in 150, 600 and 1200 
foot lengths, on 3-inch, 5-inch, 
and 7-inch reels. 








Here is the package—attractive, legible, informative, functional. The tape 
is enclosed in a sealed, clear, dust-proof envelope that assures cleanliness. 
Take the tape from the envelope and the very perfection of the way the tape 
is wound on the reel is important as a clue to Tarzian quality. 


This tape is new! if your dealer does not yet have his supply of Tarzian tape, 


please send us his name. We will see to it that your needs are supplied promptly. 
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SARKES TARZIAN 


Engineered 
for Highest 
Fidelity 


the new 
Standard in 
recorded sound 








This is a tape you can buy with 
confidence. It’s a good tape... 
an excellent tape, in fact, 
produced by perfectionists for 
perfectionists. It is made by one 
of the most experienced manu- 
facturers in the precision 
electronics and television 


Check these Outstanding Characteristics 


High Output 


Can accept signals with dynamic range to realize the full potential 
of even the finest professional equipment. 


Wide-Range Response 


industries...‘‘engineered for 
highest fidelity” by an organ- 
ization famous for its genius 
for maintaining highest quality 
in volume production. 

Here is acompetitively priced 
tape of truly professional 
quality, superior to most, if not 
all, other top brand tapes on 
the market. For the present, it 
is offered in one width—4- 
inch; one base—114 mil acetate. 





Virtually flat response for all recording frequencies. 


Low Distortion 


Distortion is less than 244% at maximum record level as measured 
by Navy Specification W-T-0061. 


High Uniformity 
Uniformity within a 1200-foot reel is within plus or minus % db. 
A new oxide formula and special selectivity of oxides protect record- 
ing heads from wear and prevent abrasion. 


Humidity and Temperature Protection 


Special coating, priming, and binding techniques help keep Tarzian 
tape in new condition longer in ordinary good tape storage conditions. 








SARKES TARZIAN, INC. 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of TV and FM Tuners « Closed Circuit TV Systems « Broadcast 
Equipment « Air Trimmers « FM Radios « Magnetic Recording Tape « Semiconductor Devices 


MAGNETIC TAPE DIVISION ¢ BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 
Export: Ad Auriema, Inc., New York 
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this first stereo Pagliacci stresses—in 
both its stereophonic effects and _ its 
stars’ performances—the opera’s rawest 
melodrama. Nedda belabors Tonio with 
a whip that almost materializes before 
one’s eyes, and most of the strolling play- 
ers sing their hearts (and lungs) out with 
Italianate lack of inhibition. Only Mac- 
Neil as Tonio and Piero de Palma as 
Beppe act and sing with any genuine 
artistic restraint. But if opera buffs must 
turn to monophonic discs for finer vocal 
and interpretative artistry, they cannot 
fail to be held here at least momentarily 
by the crude vigor of this reading and 
by its broadspread, powerful recording. 

This package lacks a libretto (perhaps 
only an oversight in my review copy), 
and includes a superfluous filler: an 
Italian and Spanish song recital by Del 
Monaco with orchestra conducted by 


ie oe 


anion 
4 ; Raw 


GET BOTH! 


Ernesto Nicelli. And if I thought Del 
Monaco uninhibited as Canio, I hadn't 
then heard what further license he would 
take in solo showpieces by Cinque, 
Cioffi, Di Capua (O sole mio, inevi- 
tably!), De Curtis, and Lara. A mag- 
nificent voice, surely, but conspicuously 
wasted here in sheer bombast. 


MAHLER: Symphony No. 4, in G 


Lisa Della Casa, soprano; Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, cond. 
ee RCA Victor FTC 2027. 53 min. 
$8.95. 


The second symphony of Mahler’s to 
reach tape (Boult’s No. 1 for Everest 
was reviewed here just a year ago), the 
Fourth is an even more effective intro- 





MY FAIR LABY 


MUSIC BY 
LERGY ANDERSON 


SOUND OF MUSIC 


WORLD FAMOUS 
OVERTURES 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Your choice of 10 complete Stereo Tape Albums valued 
at $6.95 and $9.95 for the price of standard blank mag- 


GIGI 
GERSHWIN 


netic recording tape. One reel of music with one reel of 


blank tape (1200 ft. 1% mil acetate - 7% ips - 2 track 
or 4 track) in American’s beautiful Twin-Pack. This excit- 
ing offer brilliantly demonstrates the superior quality of 


American Recording Tape. 


ZN MILEIRIKGANNI 


recording 


GRAND CANYON SUITE 
GLENN MILLER SOUND 


TCHAIKOVSKY: 
1812 OVERTURE 
tape 


LA FIESTA BRAVA 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO: 


GREENTREE yn ELECTRONICS 
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duction to the composer's later and larger 
works. The inherent attractiveness of its 
musical materials is notably enhanced 
here both by the eloquence of Reiner’s 
reading and the crystalline clarity of 
well-nigh ideal stereoism. Many devout 
Mahlerians prefer a more mystical 
and impassioned, less taut and _pre- 
cise, approach to this music, and Reiner 
well may seem to them unduly cool and 
rigid. I suspect that they tend to 
equate rhythmic accuracy with a lack of 
sensitivity. Reiner is precise, of course, 
but his unfevered, resilient grace is the 
very antithesis of rigidity. In any case, 
it is good to hear an interpretation which 
is markedly different from the inimi- 
table one by Bruno Walter. Reiner re- 
veals even more vividly the wealth of 
detail in this songful score. And not the 
least of the attractions here is the sing- 
ing of Della Casa in “Das himmlische 
Leben”—like the tender evocation of 
heaven's joys it portrays, a lyric of pure 
magic. 


RESPIGHI: Fontane di Roma; Pini di 
Roma 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Fritz 

Reiner, cond. 

ee RCA Victor FTC 2012. 

$8.95. 


37 min. 


RESPIGHI: Pini di Roma 
*Stokowski: “Italian Program” 


Symphony of the Air, Leopold Stokow- 
ski, cond. 

@eUnireo Artists UATC 2212. 28 
min. $7.95. 


Most critics maintain that you can't go 
wrong with Reiner’s Respighi tone poems. 
My own minority opinion on the stereo 
disc edition may seem only contrariness, 
and indeed it is almost the sole occasion 
upon which I have felt the coldness and 
lack of personal involvement of which 
Reiner is frequently (and erroneously, to 
my mind) accused. Anyway, tape col- 
lectors can now judge the pertinent evi- 
dence for themselves by comparing the 
present Pines with Stokowski’s, in which 
I found richer poetry and more rhythmic 
verve. Stereo taping reveals even more 
clearly what seem to me a greater in- 
terpretative buoyancy and more vibrant 
warmth. I must grant, of course, that 
Stokowski does indeed take more liber- 
ties with the score itself, and that the 
RCA Victor recording has the more sen- 
sational—though to my ears, overly in- 
tense—brilliance. 

For non-Respighians and sheer sound 
fanciers, the Stokowski tape has an added 
attraction in its coupling of modern 
transcriptions of Gabrieli’s Sonata pian 
e forte, Cesti’s Tu mancavi a_ tormen- 
tarmi, a Frescobaldi Gagliarda, and the 
Adoramus te long—and _ still—misat- 
tributed to Palestrina. Musicologically, 
these emotional romanticizations are in- 
excusable anachronisms, but as played 
and recorded here even the sternest 
purist is likely to drown all his scruples 
in the blissful aural intoxication of their 
seductive sonics. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: May Night: 
Overture. Easter Overture, Op. 36 
(“Grande Paque Russe’). The Tale 
of Tsar Saltan: Suite, Op. 57 

Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 

Ansermet, cond. 


HIGH FIDELITY MAGAZINE 





@ @e LONDON LCL 80004. 41 min. $7.95. 


A sensational showpiece on discs, this 
program’s present taping suggests that the 
original master is even better than its 
admirers realized: in glitter it’s excelled 
only by some recent super-recordings; in 
naturalness, clarity, and airy expansive- 
ness it remains outstanding by any stand- 
ards. Ansermet’s Russian Easter has 
since been surpassed in dramatic excite- 
ment, but it still is more lyrical than most 
versions. | know of no more songful 
May Night Overture, and his Tsar Saltan 
remains ideally piquant and atmospheric. 
Incidentally, this last work remains one 
of the relatively neglected gems in the 
whole Rimskian treasure house, in no- 
wise inferior to the more popular Coq 
d'or Suite and Scheherazade, and in some 
respects even more interesting. If you 
haven’t made its acquaintance yet, don't 
miss this fine chance to do so! 


TCHAIKOVSKY: The 
Op. 71 (complete) 


Nutcracker, 


Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, Ernest 
Ansermet, cond. 
@ @LonpDON LCK 80027 
84 min. $11.95. 


(twin-pack ). 


Philharmonic Symphony of London, Ar- 
tur Rodzinski, cond. 

@ © WESTMINSTER WTP 138 (twin-pack). 
88 min. $11.95. 


The usually undefended case for duplica- 
tions could hardly be argued more elo- 
quently than by the existence of the three 
complete Nutcrackers now available in 
4-track tapings. If that by Irving for Kapp 
is the most balletic and most airily re- 
corded, Ansermet’s is surely the most in- 
dividual concert reading and the most 
brilliantly played (and recorded), while 
Rodzinski's version (which first appeared 
in 2-track form over three years ago) 
remains the most tenderly poetic. There's 
a “best” choice only for individual tastes. 
It’s only when I’m forced to make a per- 
sonal decision that I cling to the magical 
Rodzinski version—now even better proc- 
essed than it was in the 2-track reels and, 
for all its age, still demonstrating a quite 
incomparable sonic, as well as interpreta- 
tive, luminosity. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4, 
in F minor, Op. 36 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Mon- 
teux, cond. 

ee RCA Victor FTC 2031. 
$8.95. 


39 min. 


I'm torn here: in one direction by re- 
spect for Monteux’s lucidity, freedom 
from interpretative excesses, and lyrical 
freshness of approach; in the other by 
a hankering to linger just a bit more 
over the middle movements and to expe- 
rience a heavier dramatic impact from 
the finale. If you want a really passion- 
ate, “Russian” Fourth, I can’t recommend 
this one. But if you are weary of more 
extroverted readings or even of the 
music itself, this will surely give you a 
new slant on—and perhaps enhanced re- 
spect for—the work. It is of course 
beautifully played and recorded in ex- 
pansive yet unexaggerated stereo, but 
with somewhat less reverberance than is 
characteristic of most recent Symphony 
Hall (Boston) recordings. 
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“The Ames Brothers Sing the Best in 
the Country.” Hugo Winterhalter’s 
Chorus and Orchestra. RCA Victor 
FTP 1003, 33 min., $7.95. 

The Ames Brothers sing more skillfully 

and with more genuine gusto than most 

quasi-folksong minstrels. Winterhalter’s 
accompaniments and the strongly stereois- 
tic sound are perhaps incongruously rich 
and sophisticated, but the over-all effect 
is engaging, especially in a dramatic 

Riders in the Sky, exuberant Jambalaya, 

and warmly fervent On Top of Old 

Smoky and That Lucky Sun. 


“Carmen for Orchestra.”” Morton Gould 
and His Orchestra. RCA Victor FTC 
2010, 45 min., $8.95. 

Gould's score selection is more extensive 

and his orchestra far more virtuosic than 

those of most previous opera-without- 


singing programs, and the recording here 
is powerfully stereoistic and reverberant 
with almost excessively heavy lows. 
Many of the transcribed airs and ensem- 
bles are extremely effective, but the use 
of cornets and baritone horns for some 
of the men’s parts makes for a curious 
sonic blandness, or even buttery quality, 
which—with Gould’s lack of Gallic grace 
—accentuates the generally unidiomatic 
treatment. Nonoperatic audiophiles are 
likely to find this much more impressive 
than will those who know and love Car- 
men in its original form. 


“Greenwillow.” Original Broadway 
Cast, Abba Bogin, cond. RCA Victor 
FTC 5002, 43 min., $8.95. 

In stereo the original stage performance 

is even more closely approached in 

warmth, expansiveness, and immediacy. 


20 best-selling 


xe x x Popular Stars 

*FRANK SINATRA (‘‘Come Dance with Me”’) 
Come Dance with Me; The Song Is You; 
Cheek to Cheek; Dancing in the Dark; Bau- 
bles, Bangles, and Beads; etc. ZW 1069 


FRANK SINATRA (“Only the Lonely’’) 

Includes Blues in the Night; Ebb Tide; It’s 
a Lonesome Old Town; One for My Baby; 
Gone with the Wind; six more. ZW 1053 


NAT KING COLE (“Love Is the Thing’’) 

When I Fall in Love; Stardust; It’s All in the 
Game; Love Letters; Stay as Sweet as You 
Are; Ain't Misbehavin’; others. ZW 824 


KINGSTON TRIO (“Here We Go Again!”’) 
Great balladeering! 12 like San Miguel; A 
Worried Man; The Unfortunate Miss Bailey; 
E Inu Tatou E and Goober Peas. ZT 1258 
SHEARING QUINTET (“Satin Brass’’) 
Brass choir backs 1 Could Write a Book; 
Deep Night; In the Blue of Evening; Stairway 
to the Stars; Bill; a dozen. ZT 1326 
*JACKIE GLEASON (“Lovers Only’’) 

16 like Alone Together; My Funny Valentine; 
Body and Soul; I’m in the Mood for Love; 
I Only Have Eyes for You. ZW 352 
GUY LOMBARDO (‘Berlin by Lombardo’’) 
Forty Berlin favorites like Mandy; All Alone; 
A Pretty Girl Is Like a Melody; Always; in 
two delightfully danceable medleys. ZT 1019 
FRED WARING (‘Waring in Hi-Fi’) 

I Hear Music; Dry Bones; In the Still of the 
Night; Hora Staccato; Whiffenpoof Song; 17 
of the Pennsylvanians’ finest. ZW 845 
*GLEN GRAY (‘‘Sounds of the Great Bands’’) 
String of Pearls; Begin the Beguine; Take the 
A Train; Flying Home; Song of India; 720 in 
the Books; Woodchopper’s Ba l; One O° Clock 
Jump; Tenderly; 7 more. ZW 1022 


CK STEREO TAPES 


(8 are brand NEW*) 


xx x t& Show Music 


*OKLAHOMA! (MacRae, Jones; Soundtrack) 


Oh, What a Beautiful Mornin’; sony with 
the Fringe on Top; People Will Say We're in 
Love; Out of My Dreams; 8 more. ZW 595 


*CAN CAN (Sinatra, MacLaine; Soundtrack) 


I Love Paris; It’s All Right with Me; Just One 
of Those Things; You Do Something to Me; 
C'est Magnifique; Let’s Do It; more. ZW 1301 
FIORELLO! (Original Broadway Cast) 
Politics and Poker; ’Til Tomorrow; Little Tin 
Box; The Name’s LaGuardia; I Love a Cop; 
more from the Pulitzer Prize winner. ZO 1321 
KING AND I (Deborah Kerr; Soundtrack) 
Getting to Know You; I Whistle a Happy 
Tune; Hello Young Lovers; We Kiss in a 
Shadow; Something Wonderful; etc. ZW 740 
THE MUSIC MAN (Original Broadway Cast) 
Till There Was You; 76 Trombones; Lida 
Rose; Trouble; Gary, Indiana; Goodnight My 
Someone; etc. Million-seller album! ZO 990 


CAROUSEL (MacRae, Jones; Soundtrack) 
If I Loved You; June Is Bustin’ Out; A Real 
Nice Clambake; You'll Never Walk Alone; 
What's the Use of Wonderin’; more. ZW 694 


x x %& Classics 


*AMERICANA (Dragon, Capitol Symphony) 


On the Trail; Battle Hymn of the Republic; 
America the Beautiful; Home on the — 
Stars and Stripes Forever; Dixie; etc. ZP 8523 


*HALLELUJAH (Newman, Hollywood Bowl) 


Hallelujah from ‘The Messiah”; We Three 
Kings of Orient Are; A Mighty Fortress; The 
Lord’s Prayer; 23rd Psalm; etc. ZP 8529 
CONCERTOS UNDER THE STARS 

(Pennario, Hollywood Bowl Symphony) 
Warsaw Concerto; Liebestraume; Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor; Swedish Rhapsody; etc. ZP 8326 


xx xk x& Angel Stereo Tape x x x 


*OVERTURE 1812 (von Karajan) 

Also includes Hungarian March; Valse Triste; 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2; Invitation to the 
Dance. Philharmonia Orchestra. ZS 35614 


in Russian, Ukrainian, English. 


Susie Ube Fens CHORUS AND BAND 

usic like Volga Boat Song; Tipperary; Song 
of Youth; You Are Always Beautifuke sung 
ZS 35411 
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says MARILYN KING 
of the famous King Sisters 
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THE NEW 


“990” 4-TRACK STEREO 
TAPE RECORDER 
IS YOUR BEST BUY! 


Only ROBERTS “990” combines 

these features: 
* “Instant” multiple adjustment head * 4- 
track stereo record/play * 4-track monaural 
record/play * 2-track stereo playback * dual 
head outputs * dual pre-amp outputs © dual 
power amplifier outputs * dual monitor 
speakers * portable and easily custom 
installed. 


Ask for a Free Demonstration at your Near- 
est Franchised Roberts Dealer: 

Send for Roberts great NEW Stereo Informa- 
tion Kit. 34 tape applications covered. Enclose 
25¢ for handling and postage. 


Roberts Electronics, Inc. 

829 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 
Please send me 

() Roberts Stereo Tape Information Kit con- 
taining 39 stereo and monaural applications. ] 
enclose 25¢ (cash, stamps) for postage and 
handling. 

() The name of my nearest dealer. 

(j) I want a free, no-obligation demonstration. 
Name__ 


* Address 


Dept. HF 2A 
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My trouble is, | know and love the sim- 
plicities and insights of the delectable 
B. J. Chute book, and with the best will 
in the world simply can’t find a pallid re- 
flection of those charms here. 


“Gypsy Magic.” Gypsy Orchestra of the 
Hungarian State Folk Festival. Vox 
XTC 717, 44 min., $7.95. 

A very curious and often quite fascinat- 
ing offbeat Hungarian program which 
includes a couple of the expected rollick- 
ing folk dances (with heavy footstamping 
and occasional contributions by what 
sounds like a children’s chorus) and the 
inevitable csardas. There are also novel 
cymbalom-dominated orchestral perform- 
ances of Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, the Intermezzo from Kodaly’s 
Hadry Janos, and Brahms’s Hungarian 
Dances Nos. 11, 12, 19, 20, and 21. Fa- 
miliar as these may be in more orthodox 
versions, they sound quite different—and 
much more interesting—in these far- 
from-polished but galvanically lusty per- 
formances. The bold stereoism does spe- 
cial justice to some of the best cymbalom 
playing I’ve ever heard, but it’s a pity 
that the soloist and conductor are not 
named, and that the notes are so inade- 
quate. 


“A Journey into Stereo Sound.” Lon- 
don LPM 70000, 32 min., $6.95. 
Belated though it may be, this first tap- 
ing of London's demo-sampler is none- 
theless welcome, as it remains the most 
successful—as well as most engaging—of 
all “introductions to stereo.” There’s a 
little bit of everything here and almost all 
of it—especially Ansermet’s Sacre re- 
hearsal and British “Ceremony of the 
Keys”—proves to be of lasting interest. 


“Let’s Dance Again.” David Carroll 
and His Orchestra. Mercury STB 
60152, 34 min., $6.95. 

A sequel to Carroll’s best-selling “Let’s 

Dance” program and even more marked- 

ly stereoistic in its clean and solid record- 

ings of zestfully scored novelty and pops 
pieces: Side Saddle, Soft Shoe Song, The 

Doodlin’ Drummer, Swamp Fire, Hey 

Chick, etc. 


Miriam Makeba. Belafonte Folk Sing- 
ers; Perry Lopez, guitar. RCA Victor 
FTP 1049, 36 min., $7.95. 

Perhaps I’ve become less of a folk-song 

purist than I used to be, or maybe I’m 

just hypnotized by the most magnetic 

new voice and personality I’ve encoun- 
tered recently, but I can’t be as critical 
as O.B.B. in his recent review of this 
program on LP. I am not only deeply 
moved, as he was, by Miss Makeba’s 
native South African songs here, but 

I'm delighted too by her more conven- 

tional and popularized—yet still distinc- 

tive—calypso numbers and by other 
songs in English. The poignant Where 

Does It Lead? is the most impressive of 

all. Beautifully accompanied and re- 

corded in the most nafural and trans- 
parent stereo, this new ‘star’s delectable 
little-girl voice and charming personality 
are likely to be, I’m sure, as irresistible 
on records as they already have been on 
New York concert stages. 


“The Musical World of Cole Porter.” 
Starlight Symphony, Cyril Ornadel, 
cond. M-G-M STC 3843, 40 min., 
$7.95. 

Normally none too receptive to quasi- 

symphonic expansions of popular tunes, 


I find these examples (presumably Brit- 
ish) a persuasive exception. Brian 
Fahey’s scorings are tasteful and imag- 
inative, and Ornadel’s warm perform- 
ances are always animated. This is an 
expansive stereo recording in which the 
fine orchestral playing truly floats and 
soars. 


“On the Road to Elath.” Oranim 
Zabar Israeli Troupe. Elektra ETC 
1512, 34 min., $7.95. 

One of the best of the Israeli folk song 

programs, this collection of songs of the 

Negev has much of the optimistic gusto 

of our own early frontier ballads. Sung 

and played with contagious enthusiasm 
by a small ensemble featuring vocalists 

Geula Gill and Eliezer Plotnik, it is ex- 

cellently recorded in bracingly open-air- 

ish stereo. But lamentably, the present 
package is lacking the Hebrew text and 
translation leaflet supplied with the disc. 


“Roger Williams at Town Hall.” 
Kapp KTP 45009 (twin-pack), 93 
min., $11.95. 

This complete documentation of Wil- 
liams’ concert in New York’s Town Hall 
(May 14, 1960) reveals the wide range 
of his pianistic talents addressed to such 
serious works as Liszt’s Un Sospiro and 
Debussy's La Fille aux cheveux de lin as 
well as to the ingratiating pops divertis- 
sements for which he is best known. In 
addition, his spoken commentaries illumi- 
nate an engagingly unmannered and 
humorous personality. Some of the 
visual amusements provided by his col- 
laborating “magic” piano, “Sebastian,” 
may be lost here, but the musical fun 
certainly is not, and few listeners can fail 
to share the enthusiasm and pleasure ot 
the “live” audience heard here. 


“Songs of Kurt Weill.” Felicia Sanders; 
Orchestra, Irving Joseph, cond. Time 
ST /2007, 37 min., $7.95. 

The soloist’s breathlessly intimate and 
emotionally surcharged singing is often 
mannered and unsteady, and she (like 
all women) should refrain from attempt- 
ing the September Song. Yet these quib- 
bles aside, this disc must rank with the 
best Weill programs. Sanders projects 
particularly well a lilting Green-Up Time 
and a haunting Stay Well (for me, the 
most poignant of all Weill’s composi- 
tions); her Speak Low and Westwind are 
full of atmosphere, and Mon Ami, M\ 
Friend is properly jaunty. All are admi-- 
ably arranged and accompanied by Jo- 
seph. The clean stereo technology is espe- 
cially interesting in that, despite extreme 
channel differentiation and the placement 
of the soloist well left (and apparently 
much more closely miked than the or- 
chestra), the over-all effect is one of 
perfect balance and sonic naturalness. 


“The Weavers at Carnegie Hall,” Vol. 


2. Vanguard VTC 

$7.95. 
Like most sequels, this concert of April 
1, 1960, lacks the verve of its predeces- 
sor, but it does include many of the 
Weavers’ old favorites (Sinking of the 
Reuben James, Marching to Praetoria, 
Buttermilk Hill, Virgin Mary, Below 
the Gallows, etc.) which are obviously 
relished by the large and enthusiastic 
“live” audience on this disc. They are 
likely to be enjoyed no less by tape lis- 
teners, since the vivid stereo captures so 
well the concert hall ambiance as well as 
the deft performances themselves. 


1628, 45 min., 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
IN RIT DESIGN! 





New LK-72 72-Watt stereo complete amplifier kit (left), $149.95. LT-10 Wide-Band FM Tuner kit (2.2.v sensitivity), $89.95.* 


H. H. Scott takes totally new approach... 
makes Kits easier-to-build, better-performing! 


BREAKTHROUGH! Here, HERE'S WHAT ENTHUSIASTIC OWNERS SAY: 


for the first time, are kits with 
the performance, features and 
handsome good looks of H. H. 
Scott factory-assembled com- 
ponents... kits that are a real 
pleasure to build and so ex- 
pertly designed that you can 
achieve professional results in 
just a few hours. 


designed to professional stand- 
ards; sound absolutely clean; very 
sensitive; instruction book of out- 
standing clarity." — Major B. W. 
Cotton, Jacksonville, Ark. 


‘‘Looked long for the best kit—~ and 
found it. . . best instructions | ever 
saw, unbelievably simple to build.” — 
M. Greenfield, White Plains, N. Y 


“,..1 would run out of superlatives if I 


tried to adequately state how | feel 
about this tuner . . .”” — Samuel R. 
Harover, Jacksonville, Ark. 


“... without a doubt the easiest kit | 
have ever built (out of 11)..." —B 
P. Loman, Jr., Rochester, N. Y. 


“... finest kit | have ever built. And 
one of the finest tuners | have heard, 
kit or otherwise.” —-A. J. Zilker, 
Houston, Texas. 


H. H. Scott assures you the 
performance of factory-built 
units with these innovations: 


es Os (OO 4 ish 


H. H. Scott Inc., 111 Powdermill Road, Maynard, Mass. 


1. All mechanical parts such 
as terminal strips and tube 
sockets are firmly pre-riveted to the chassis thus assuring 
sturdy professional construction and eliminating the bother 


Rush me complete technical specifications on H. H. Scott kits. 
of this time-consuming operation. 


Include your new ‘1961 Guide to Custom Stereo.” 
. Every wire and cable is already cut to exact length and pre- 
stripped. This saves you time and assures professional per- 


. ° Name 
formance because exact lead length is automatic. states 





. To take the guesswork out of assembly, electronic parts are 
mounted on special cards in the order in which they are used. 
No loose bags of parts to confuse you. 


Address 





City_ Zone State 
*Prices slightly higher West of Rockies. 





. Full color diagrams in easy-to-follow instruction book 
simplify assembly and reduce errors because you match the 


part to the color diagram. Export: Telesco International Corp., 171 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 
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4-TRACK STEREO TAPE DECK 


MODEL RP-100W 
Completely assembied, wired and tested. 
$395.00 


Semi-kit includes a completely assembled 
and tested transport, electronics in kit 
form $289.95 


es a ee high fidelity te : 
a True in- 
pm Kg electron a individual for record & 
jayback, plus separate — & 
ads soning ¢ off-the-ta; 
recording level meters, mixing, mic & revel 
gonteess. — Fo pmo re record- 


rlock: transport control 
interlocke ype Pan my ll pushbutton. 
Precision tape gu 
— MO pressure pads. 
bounce 
Vertical or 





sive EICO 
tured in U. 5. A. (patents pending). 





MM Se AM stereo tuners on one com- 


assis. 
fe onad RF IF stages for AM and 
ioe cen precision ee gowns EYE. 
See T “ Riccioscieessivossiypatareprnih: tamed C® tuning on both FM. 


-i4 : : dkedkdt itis. tone @ 
se 90 55 60 70 80 80 OO 120 40 160 a Fhe TUNER 


Switched AFC Gutematie | F Con. 
trol). Sensitivity: 1.5uv for 20g aulating 
Frequency Response: 20-15,000 1db. 


AM TUNER 
Switched “wide” and “narrow” wanes. 
| High Q filter eliminates 10 kc whistle 
ole enact taint | Sensitivity: 3uv for 4 > hn. at 


20db 
S/N ratio. et 20-9,000 
cps (“wide”); 4 a onerew"*. 





FM-AM STEREO TUNER ST96 
Kit $89.95 Includes Metal Cover and FET Wired $129.95 


OF EICO STEREO. sa eBest 8 8 8 BS 


BOTH AMPLIFIERS: Compiete stereo cen- 
ters plus two excellent power amplifiers. 
Accept, control, and amplify signals from 
any stereo or mono source. 


$ST70: Cathode-coupied phase ane yon A cir- 
cuit ded by a direct-coupled voit — 
amplifier. Harmonic Distortion: less th 
1% from 25-20,000 cps within idb of 70 
sevmae wom . ; -9° -9 watts. Frequency Response: +44db 10- 
és cps. 


. ~ wae 50,000 
of ‘i . . ST40: Highly stable Williamson- power 
=@ A he 4 5 ouenners, armonic Distortion: less than 
a > ed “ 1% from 40-20,000 cps within 1 db of 40 
i ° watts. Freq y sp e: tY%db 12- 


25,000 cps. 





SELECTOR LEVEL 





70-WATT INTEGRATED STEREO AMPLIFIER ST70 
Kit $94.95 includes Metal Cover Wired $144.95 


40-WATT INTEGRATED STEREO AMPLIFIER ST40 
Kit $79.95 includes Metal Cover Wired $124.95 


Over 2 MILLION EICO instruments in use. 
Most EICO Dealers offer budget terms. 


There's an EICO for your every stereo/mono need. Send for FREE catalog. 


EICO, 3300 N. Bivd., L.1.C. 1, N.Y 

(1 Send free 32-page catalog & dealer’s name 

(CD Send new 36-page Guidebook to HI-FI for 
which | enclose 25¢ for postage & handling. 


Name 


' 
| >; ; Address ; PAS 
a — _— —— City ; Zone .... State 
‘ = i = - 
\/ Add 5% in West. 
Gu Listen to the EICO Hour, WABC-FM, N. Y. 95.5 MC, Mon.-Fri., 7:15-8 P.M. © 1961 by EICO, 33-00 N. Bivd., L. 1. C. 1, N. Y. 
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High Fidelity 
Newsfronts 


Hoo-ha-ha and Wiff-waff . . . does not 
describe a new piece of audio gear. The 
words were used by British loudspeaker 
authority G. A. Briggs to explain the 
type of publicity attending stereo discs’ 
debut early in 1958. Seems to us there’s 
much H & W in stereo still (we take the 
words to mean—roughly—nonsense ). 
Fortunately, Mr. Briggs himself is a man 
of wit. This special characteristic serves 
to take much of the H & W out of the 
subject in his most recent writing effort, 
Stereo Handbook. British Industries Cor- 
poration distributes the book in the U.S. 


Jukebox Influence. When, we asked 
Joe Grado, are you cartridge people 
going to be completely satisfied with 
your product? Aren't the improvements 
in cartridges today relatively minor and 
unimportant? The question launched 
Grado into a twenty-minute blast at 
record industry practices. 

“There is no standardization in the 
way records are cut,” Grado pointed 
out, “and, to get the most perfect re- 
production, we have to adjust cartridge 
design to the groove. Some time ago 
recording engineers informally set them- 
selves a peak velocity for cutting rec- 
ords. This velocity has been exceeded, in 
some cases, five times over.” 

Why? 

“Well,” Grado continued, “they do it 
to bring up the volume of the record 
for commercial reasons. Take jukeboxes. 
A manufacturer can record loud and the 
box’s volume will be lowered. When 
someone puts in a dime for another se- 
lection, it won't be heard. Therefore, 
the loud record has a commercial ad- 
vantage. Another problem concerns the 
user of a record changer. He puts on a 
stack of records and has to keep getting 
up and down to adjust the volume con- 
trol because of the variance in disc- 
cutting practices.” 

That answered the question. Grado 
has, by the way, slightly modified his 
Lab Series tone arm. The rear vertical 
post has been shortened slightly, enabling 
the arm to sit parallel to a very low turn- 
table. The fine wires at the cartridge 


Keeps wires from fumbling fingers. 
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end of the arm are now completely 
sealed in the shell to prevent damage 
from fumbling fingers. And any possi- 
bility of hum pickup has been eliminated 
to a fine degree by doing away with 
the arm cable shield and green cartridge 
ground. Instead, a ground plate in the 
arm is supplied to ground the cartridge 
directly to the preamp, independent of 
cartridge connections. 


Swedish Suspension. The Nordic Model I 
speaker system, we noted recently, uses 
“Swedish Acoustic Suspension” and, 
wondering whether this differed from the 
American type, we put the question to 
Charles Frank of Ercona Corporation, 
importer of the units. 

“Absolutely,” Frank told us. “They are 
totally different. The damping is done 
in the speaker itself. The cone is like a 
sandwich of five different layers of ma- 
terial, each differing in its amount of 
stiffness or pliability.” 

If a stiff cone material is tightly 
pressed against a pliable layer, won't the 
pliable layer be stiffened? 

“Nope,” Frank averred, “the principle 
gives the cone five different degrees of 
vibration. Like American suspension 
systems, however, the enclosure is com- 
pletely sealed. And damping materials 
are used inside.” 

The enclosure is quite shallow with a 
depth of only seven inches. Frank called 
it “a true bookshelf type.” It’s produced 
by Svenska, Inc., Stockholm. 


For Cool Jazz? Comes now “high fidel- 
ity heat.” Friend Bob Smith, Jr., sent us 
a newspaper ad from Maryland extolling 
the virtues of a new “High Fidelity” 
gas heater. Manufacturer’s specifications 
state: “Available in two models with 
25,000 and 35,000 BTU. Vents outside. 
No flues or chimneys required.” With 
the temperature here in the Berkshires 
tumbling down around seven below as 
we write this, the advertising message 
“High Fidelity Heat means more eco- 
nomical, more effective heat” seems 
especially incongruous. 


Achromatic Roof Cement. Fellow told 
us he wanted a stereo mate for his 
Wharfedale (W-I5FS) 15-inch woofer. 
That unit was housed in one of the 
firm’s sand-loaded enclosures, and _ its 
mate was not available locally. So he 
decided to build his own—but with a 
difference. To kill any resonance of his 
home-constructed enclosure, he built up 
the inside of the %4-inch enclosure with 
an additional inch thickness of plastic 


by RALPH FREAS 


roofing cement ($1.00 per gallon). Just 
before it hardened completely, he affixed 
Fibreglas damping material. Says it works 
just fine, although not as well as the 
sand in the speaker’s mate. The under- 
coating compound used on automobiles 
would work as well, he avers, pointing 
out that the compound is used in part 
to kill resonance of the car’s underside. 

Sand aplenty still goes into Wharfe- 
dale enclosures, but they’ve been reduced 
to more manageable size. The Wharfe- 
dale 60s, for example, are—well—almost 
“bookshelf” type if you have a sturdy, 
deep bookshelf. The firm now brackets 
the Wharfedale "60 with the W-50, an 


Sand aplenty still goes in. 


economy model at $94.50 ($79.50 in un- 
finished cabinet), and the W-70, a 
de luxe model at $149.50 ($139.50 un- 
finished). By the way, the three units 
comprise what British Industries has de- 
cided to call the “Achromatic” line, 
meaning that the systems are “uncolored 
by extraneous [the enclosure’s] modula- 
tion.” 


Banks, Rockets, and Tape. People who 
like their recordings on tape may not 
know it but they owe much for improve- 
ments in recording tape to banks and 
rockets. Rocketry needs tape computers 
and banks are now putting facts and 
figures on tape instead of punch cards 
in many instances. This is a major thesis 
advanced the other day by Chuck Dona- 
hue of the Ampex tape division. 

“Take a reel of computer tape,” 
Donahue began. “We figure that a 
2,400-foot reel will handle 138 million 
bits of information. When we make a 
final check on a reel of tape, it is re- 
jected if there is one drop-out in 138 
million bits. Believe me, it’s easier to 
make all of our tape—computer and con- 
sumer—the same way. So the recording 
tape user benefits.” 

Does the consumer product get the 
same check as the computer tape? No. 

“One drop-out in 138 million bits of 
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information doesn’t mean anything to 
the music listener,” Donahue pointéd out. 
His ear can’t hear it. The ear is not as 
accurate as a computer. 

“The quality built into tape because 
of rocket instrumentation and our finan- 
cier customers can’t be seen by the music 
listener but, with good ears, he can hear 

One thing he can see is our new 
signature’ binding. This is a bonus given 
with every reel of $2.95 mil-and-a-half 
acetate tape. It’s a leatherette sticky strip 
that adheres to the back of a tape box. 
The box can be titled in classy fashion 
with a piece of gold foil also included 
with the tape. Looks great!” 

We didn’t ask the question but assume 
the banks have no need for the gold foil 
with their computer tape 


Custom-made Acoustics. The Westrex 
people—they made hot news two years 
ago with their stereo disc cutter now in 
general use—have come up with a true 


The 1400 gives a “big hall” sound. 


reverberation system. Some miisic listen- 
ers who are as advanced in acoustic 
tastes as they are in financial means may 
find the system a useful one. The 
Westrex 1400 Distributed Reverberation 
System is primarily designed for churches 
ind auditoriums, however. Many public 
halls are too small to provide a “big 
hall” sound. The ordinary acoustics of 
a small hall can be greatly enhanced with 
the system because it creates for each 
recorded sound a complex train of repe- 
titions of the sound in a continuously 
diminishing volume and from various 
parts of the room or auditorium. It uses 
a magnetic tape unit which records the 
sound and passes it over a series of tape 
heads. Each reproducing head is con- 
nected to individual pairs of loudspeakers 
distributed around the auditorium. We 
listened to such a system recently in the 
home of Thomas Whitford of the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company, who 
did acoustical research on the Westrex 
unit. Whitford’s system used seven loud- 
speakers and five amplifiers. The result- 
ing sound reproduction was not a shade 
short of fantastic. This experience is 
mentioned because it underscores the fact 
that such a true reverb system can be 
used in the home although undeniably 
for the high fidelitarian who has every- 
thing. No price was quoted on the 1400. 


Quick Reverse. Tape recorder firms seem 
bent on making things easier to do. Last 
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month we reported an automatic tape 
threader; this month, it’s a tape recorder 
that automatically reverses direction of 
tape movement—Concertone’s Model 
505-4R “Reverse-O-Matic.” Arne Berg, 
one of the firm’s engineers, explained 
how it works. 

“The tape is first transferred com- 
pletely to the take-up reel,” Berg told us, 
“and a loop is put on the end of the 
tape. This is hooked over a pin on the 
reel itself. The tape is then rewound and 
played normally. When the tape comes 
to the end of the reel, the loop won't 
let go of it. It pulls the tape taut, the 
tautness flips a switch, and the switch 
activates a reversing relay. This throws 
the machine in reverse for play in the 
other direction. At the end of the reel, 
the recorder automatically shifts into for- 
ward gear and you're ready to go again.” 

In announcing the “Reverse-O-Matic,” 
Concertone told of its 540 Kit for con- 
verting four-track versions of the 505 
recorder to automatic play. We asked 
Arne Berg if the average person could 
handle the operation. He doubted it. 

“There’s considerable wiring to do,” 
he pointed out. “Quite a lot of electronics 
experience is needed to do the job.” 

The kit for converting a four-track ma- 
chine to four-track automatic reverse 
costs $108. The cost of automatic reverse 
as Original equipment is, however, only 
$84 more than the $495 price of the 
Model 505. 


High Fidelity Wood. For those people 
who care as much about how their equip- 
ment looks as they do about how it 
sounds, Sherwood now offers furniture 
modules. A complete high-fidelity system 
in a furniture unit is priced at $1,800. 
We spoke to Sherwood’s top man, Ed 
Miller, to determine what went into the 
complete component-furniture package at 
that price. 

Said Ed, “The furniture unit is be- 
tween five and six feet high and ten 
feet across. The equipment included is 
our own, naturally, but the customer has 
a choice of speaker systems at $100 each. 
These are included in the $1,800 price. 

“The furniture modules are walnut 
and contain room for not only the com- 
ponents but a drop-front desk or bar, 
bookshelves, television set, storage 
drawers, and record and tape storage 
space. A feature of the furniture design 
is a special drop-down shelf that per- 
mits servicing the equipment from the 
front of the cabinet. The speakers can 
be arranged for best results almost any- 
where in the furniture modules. These 
are rubber shock-mounted to defeat 
acoustic feedback.” 

In our view, the average person would 
need only a sofa and chair or two, in 
addition to the Sherwood unit, to have 
a completely furnished living room. 


3rd Edition, 4th Printing. Apparatus De- 
velopment Company happily has gone 
into another printing of their booklet 
with the rather old-world designation, 
“Theme and Variations, or, All About 
FM Antennae and Their Installation.” At 
thirty cents, the booklet is a “best buy” 
for anyon: who has recently added an 
FM tuner to his system. 


Author L.B.F. Carini has given us 
no long-winded discourse on antennae. 
He is direct and to the point in dealing 
with “Two Set Couplers” (don’t use 
them) and “The Truth About Chimneys” 
(worst possible place for an FM an- 
tenna). This latest edition anticipates FM 
multiplex and makes recommendations 
about the best antenna to use for stereo 
reception. It also deals with problems 
such as signal flutter from aircraft and 
very long distance reception. A directory 
of FM stations is included along with a 
convenient page for logging stations. 


Vintage Bass. We were talking to H. H. 
Scott not long ago about a new 78-rpm 
version of that firm’s Model 1000 car- 
tridge. The new cartridge is interchange- 
able in the London-Scott arm with its 
long-play counterpart, and the stylus pres- 
sure adjusts automatically to three and 
a half grams for the faster-moving 78- 
rpm discs. According to the firm, sound 
is “almost indistinguishable” between one 
speed and the other with the new head. 

In exploring “indistinguishability” with 
Scott’s engineer-sales expert, Marty Bor- 
ish, we pinpointed the fact that vintage 
78s do not go out in frequency response 
beyond 10 or 12 kc but the bass of some 
old 78s has no peer on microgroove. 
Those who treasure certain 78s are not 
likely, however, to be concerned with 
frequency response to the same degree 
that they are with warpage and eccentric- 
ity. This raises a minor problem: the 
London-Scott arm may need additional 
damping to play the 78s. 

Most are damped enough but, by 
spot-checking, the firm found a few that 
could not handle the wild gyrations of 
a warped record at the fast speed. Should 
this be your experienee, you can send 
your tone arm back to Scott for addi- 
tional damping or you can get a small 
quantity of viscous fluid and put it in 
yourself. (Just remove the screw at the 
bottom of the arm and pour it in.) Borish 


For those who treasure 78s. 


told us that Scott would like to send the 
fluid to you but shipping a few droplets 
creates a major logistics problem. 

Those vintage 78s are, in all likelihood, 
victims of severe wear. Remember the 
steel “spikes” we used for styli in the 
past. They used to trace the 78 grooves 
with a stylus pressure of as much as six 
ounces (about 150 grams). If you are 
lucky enough to have some rare mint 
copies, transfer them to tape even though 
you use the London-Scott arm and car- 
tridge with its  three-and-a-half-gram 
stylus pressure. 
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The touch of Murray G. Crosby has created 
a truly remarkable stereo receiver . . . the 
R80. Like all other receivers, it combines 
AM and FM tuners on the same chassis with 
stereo preamp and dual power amps, but 
here the departure begins. 


Examine first, power. The R80 boasts 80dis- 

tortion-free watts, 40 per channel, enough 

to drive any speaker system made. To con- 

trol this magnificent component is sheer 

simplicity. Wherever possible ganged, 

push-pull knobs are utilized. Source selec- 

tion is achieved through push-buttons. Visu- 

ally, the R80 is exceptionally pleasing and 

compact for custom installations. The hand- 

some face is brightened by a concurved, 

illuminated tuner dial, variable mono/ 

stereo blend lights and an ex- 

clusive two-channel indicator 

for tuning and program level. 

Exhibiting versatility, the unit 

features front panel controlled 

speaker/headset selector, 

tape monitor facility, and 

special volume control for 3rd 

speaker stereo installations. 

With an eye to the future, 

Crosby has eliminated the 

se chance of obsolescence by in- 

the remarkable touch of cluding a Multiplex Dimen- 

; sion control and powering 

facilities for a non-powered accessory Mul- 
tiplex Adapter. 


Unique features, excitingly used, make the 
R8O the remarkable receiver that it is. And 
though the performance stands above all 
others, the price doesn’t . . . just a value- 
setting $375. 
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CROSBY R80 RECEIVER. 1614" W. x 5%’ H. x 1414" D. OPTIONAL WOOD OR METAL CABINET AVAILABLE. 


Crosby Electronics, inc. * 135 Eileen Way + Syosset, L.1., N.Y. 
BY Manufacturers and designers of stereophonic components, 


speakers and the Crosby Compatible Stereo FM Multiplex System. 
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By Leonard Buckwalter 


Give Your Reeorder Four Traeks— 


I, YOU own a stereo tape recorder of 
»>-1960 vintage, odds are sky-high for 
to be a half-track model. How, you 

may wonder, can you update it to 

quarter-tract? It’s easy. And when you 
compare today’s low prices of quarter- 
track recorded tape against what you 
might have spent for half-track, the con- 
version can be said to pay for itself. 

Not that it’s excessively expensive. Con- 

version kits range in price from about 

$26 to $50, depending on the model 
you own and the recorder functions you 
want. 

How shall you proceed? Many tape 
recorder producers offer conversion kits, 
allowing you to make the change for 
Others will handle the con- 
version for you at a nominal cost. Or you 
can apply to such accessory firms as 
Nortronics or Robins Industries. Both 
offer replacement heads for a variety of 


yourself 


1 First step is simplest. Remove screws 
and lift off top panel of recorder. This 
gives access to the record and playback 
heads and their cable assemblies. 


4 Kit includes mono/erase and 4-track 
heads, prewired and mounted on base. 
Black square is rubber block to keep 
the new heads firmly seated in place. 


recorders and Nortronics lists conversion 
kits for most popular machines. Call 
your local audio dealer and find the solu- 
tion for your particular equipment. 

The recorder shown in the photos was 
converted from monophonic to quarter- 
track stereo playback—without sacrific- 
ing any of the original functions. The 
conversion took about two hours and 
required the use of nothing more than 
screwdriver and pliers. (Other conver- 
sions, where a machine does not have a 
plug-in arrangement, call for soldering. 
Here, wire leads are removed from the 
old heads, and pin clips soldered to their 
free ends. After the new heads are 
mounted, the clips slide onto them. Un- 
der no circumstances should wires be 
soldered directly to tape-head pins. Ex- 
cessive heat will damage the delicate 
coils in the tape heads.) 

Installing the new heads is simple 


~*~ 


since they are designed to match the old 
mounting perfectly. However, some con- 
versions may require slight mechanical 
modifications. Unless you have special 
skill in this area, it’s a good idea to 
check with the manufacturer before pur- 
chasing a kit. Chances are that a direct 
replacement unit is available which re- 
duces the need for tampering with the 
machine. 

The only other precaution involves 
the routing cables. Follow the path of the 
old ones, where possible, and keep clear 
of the recorder’s movable linkages. 

The last phase of the conversion is 
alignment of the new head. Professional 
alignment requires a test tape and meter, 
but good results are attainable by ear. 
This is a two-stage process. First, a “head 
shifter” screw centers the heads on the 
appropriate tracks. If improperly set, 
“crosstalk” will be heard when a soft 


2 With the top panel removed, the original head 
is lifted out of its “nest.” The head assembly is freed 
by unscrewing a hold-down plate (not shown in 
illustration). This takes less than a minute. 
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5 New heads go on old mounting inside nest. Hand 
holds cable to run underside and plug into head 
socket. Other cable for second channel goes to the 
rear of recorder to be mounted on chassis. 
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Here’s How 


musical passage is played. The other ad- 
justment (azimuth) peaks up the system’s 
high frequency response by angling the 
head into correct relationship with the 
tape. This is easily done while music, 
rich in high tones, is played. 

The converted recorder, perfectly 
suited for playing four-track stereo tapes, 
also will play two-track stereo, granting 
measure of flexibility. The ideal 
head position for four-track is toward 
the upper edge of the tape. This can 
cause some reduction in volume on the 
lower channel of two-track recordings, 
which rides along the bottom edge of the 
tape. The situation can vary from one 
tape to the next, depending on how wide 
the recorded track is. This, of course, is 
no problem if your tapes are all the same 
type. In any alignment of the 
new head can be made for best response 
on either two- or four-track playback 


some 


case, 


3 Underside, bottom panel is re- 
moved. Plug at end of head cable is 
pulled from socket and head, cable, 


and plug are removed from unit. 


6 Second-channel cable jack mounts 
in hole at rear of top panel. Audio 
cable plugs in, takes second channel 
signal to external amplifier. 
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does a product happen along in the crowded high fidelity 
components field that warrants any extraordinary attention. 
There is, of course, an exception to every rule. In this case, 
the new DMS-900 magnetic stereo cartridge is the exception. 


Here are a few of the findings from an exhaustive test made 


at our request by Hirsch-Houck Laboratories, a leading independent research organization: 
“Tracks well at less than 2 grams . . . indicating it is easy on records.” 


“Channel separation superior to practically any cartridge we have tested ... 
being maintained all the way up to 15 KC.” 


“Frequency response and output voltages of the two channels are well matched.” 


‘Few cartridges have as symmetrical channel separation properties as does the DMS-900.” 


united @udio 


WIGO © PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION * DUAL 
12-14 W. 18th St.,N.Y.11,N.Y. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the fabulous DMS-900... the 
new magnetic stereo cartridge that tracks feather light! 


With .7 mil diamond stylus, $34.50. 
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HI-FI TUNERS 
FM.AM-FM-STEREO 
$14.95--$17.95-$99.95 


UNCOMPROMISING 
QUALITY AT A PRICE! 


Model P-1400—Only 


25 5 


5 Watt Stereo Amplifier — 17'/. Watts Per Channel 


@ Frequency Response: 20-20,000 CPS plus or minus 1 DB 

@ Harmonic Distortion Less Than 1% at Rated Output 

@ IM Distortion Less Than 2% 

@ 4 EL84 Tubes in Push-Pull 

@ Dual Concentric Separate Bass and Treble Controls 

@ Clutch-Gperated Volume-Balance Controls (CASE INCLU DED) 
High Sensitivity for Use With New Stereo Cartridges 


iid 
You Never Heard 
Variable Blend Control Eliminates E ted Channel - 8 
Separation ontro iminates xaggerate anne It So Good ! 


BO cirenr 35 YEARS OF DEPENDABILITY! 


EXPORT DEPT.: a F ! 
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SIMONTRICE 


ILLUSTRATED 
Ca 
Ug) SAROWELL 6° A DIVISION OF one aan 5 
Toronto 9, Ontario | UNITED SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
a ss sss 35-19 37th Ave., long Island City 1,.N.Y. i i a oe 
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HALF 
PRICE 
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PIATIGORSKY 
Continued from page 47 


Schubert Quintet. I said that my cello 
was too far away, at the hotel. A man 
who was there, whom I knew, offered to 
go to the hotel and get the cello. So it 


| was a long intermission. When we went 
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|on the stage together and said that in- 


stead of the Beethoven Quartet we would 
play the Schubert Quintet there was great 
excitement. All the discussion we had 
had together was Alex Schneider's say- 
ing to me, ‘You remember, in Berlin.’ 
That was the greatest performance, all 
of us knew, we agreed it was the great- 
est of the Schubert we had played or had 
ever been played. While we were all 
playing we knew it.” 

One consequence is that several years 


| later, last fall, Piatigorsky played with 
| the Budapest Quartet six concerts at the 


Library of Congress. 

“In music who is to choose who is the 
best? One time I was asked to sit on a 
committee to judge. I was in such a posi- 
tion, I could not get out of it. The other 
judges were Artur Rubinstein and the 
composer William Grant Still. We heard 
seven musicians, six different instruments 
and a composer. They were all very 
good, they played well. I waited for the 
others to speak. Artur said it was the 
flutist, a great performer, a great mu- 
sician. I know that Artur knows nothing 


|about the flute. I said: ‘Artur, if you 


think he is the greatest, you should be 
willing to give him a scholarship.’ He 
agreed to do so. Then I said that I would 
give a scholarship to the young pianist, 
it was John Browning. Then I said that 
I would give another scholarship to the 
composer for Grant Still; I knew he 
could not afford it. So then we called in 
the committee and asked them whether, 
since we together would give three schol- 
arships, they could not arrange to give 
scholarships to all the others. They 
agreed that they could. Now everyone is 
afraid to accept when they learn I am to 
be a judge on a committee. They are 
afraid it will cost them money.” 
Piatigorsky took me around his paint- 
ings, in the studio and adjoining raised 
open hallway: two fine small Renoirs, 
one I believe quite late, though Piatigor- 


| sky did not know the period; a wonder- 
| ful tiny 


portrait head by Toulouse- 


| Lautrec (“It is my favorite”); a seascape 
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by Monet (“No sentiment in him”); on 


| the piano a remarkable little Dufy, with 
| an orchestra; the 


Rouault; across the 
inner end of the room four Soutines 
(“My loves”), one of them, like a wind- 
blown Cézanne, titled Don Quixote, with 
a nearly invisible Don seated in the right 
corner foreground; a marvelous Degas of 


| a seated woman and a standing man, to- 
| gether yet separate, before a pale green 
| flat background thinning out to a few 
i stray strokes at the top; an unmistakable 


Chagall with bouquet and wings, that I 
recall in reproduction; and a round girl’s 


| head, harvest apple red and green, by a 
, German Expressionist 


painter of the 
school of Kandinsky whose name I do 
not recall. A distinguished collection, as 
much for its simplicity as for its decision. 
Piatigorsky had bought them while they 


were still inexpensive because he liked 
them. 

He asked me about my writing, then 
he explained that he is troubled. He has 
to compose his autobiography. “In one 
chapter I am to write about teaching. 
You know I taught at Curtis for eight 
years. It becomes an essay, how to teach. 
They said they did not ask me for a book 
about teaching music. I write another 
chapter, I write it with all great enthusi- 
asm, as I wrote my novel.” And we 
were off on the tale of the cellist’s novel, 
Mr. Blok. “B-l-o-k. If anyone should 
write it ‘ch,’ I would kill him. I feel like 
that.” 

But I cannot tell the whole fascinating 
story of the writing of the novel, Mr. 
Blok. According to the author, everyone 
who read it thought it should be pub- 
lished. It was sent to a publisher and ac- 
cepted, pending completion. “But now 
when I wrote it I was trying to complete 
a novel. Before, I had carried it every- 
where, it had been my life. Now I 
thought of my children in high school 
and thought how they might be ashamed. 
So I told my publishers: ‘In seventy or 
eighty years it will be finished.’ They let 
me have it back. Some day, indeed, I 
may finish it.” 

I said to him: “In your autobiography 
you will only have to tell tales, and 
everyone will love you for them.” He 
shook his head: if it is to be an autobi- 
ography, it must be all the truth. 

“They returned to me the chapter I 
wrote with so much enthusiasm. They 
said it was name-dropping. How can I 
help that? One time, I was then playing 
heavy programs, I played at Monte 
Carlo, a very heavy program. It was a 
very small audience, only a few people. 
At the end, when I came out to bow, one 
little old man stood up and applauded 
and applauded. I went out again and 
again and bowed, always to him. Years 
later I was eating lunch at Rockefeller 
Center, on the terrace, with Goddard Lie- 
berson of Columbia Records. A little old 
man came up and when we were intro- 
duced he asked if I remembered him. No. 
‘Do you remember playing a recital at 
Monte Carlo?’ ‘Yes, I have played there 
many times.’ ‘Do you remember one 
time ... ?’ ‘Do you mean when there was 
scarcely any audience?’ ‘Yes.’ The man 
who had stood up and applauded, that 
was Somerset Maugham.” 

Teller of tall tales, repository of so 
many true ones, art collector, man of 
passionate convictions, Piatigorsky had 
grown before me a larger personality 
than the popular artist who is known as 
a fine cellist. 

“When I look at my cello, that was 
made three hundred years ago by Stradi- 
varius, I think to myself how much less 
I am who can play only a little while on 
it. As I grow older, my taste becomes less 
exclusive. What a remarkable thing it is, 
a piece of music for the piano by Mosz- 
kowski! The symphonies by Tchaikovsky 
—who else could have done those mar- 
velous things!” 
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CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Continued from page 40 


of the evening. (This led to an appren- 
ticeship at the Berlin State Opera under 
Richard Strauss and that led, many years 
later, to the establishment of apprentice- 
ship and fellowship programs in Cleve- 
land, which to date have yielded Theo- 
dore Bloomfield, conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic, and Szell’s asso- 
ciate conductor, Louis Lane.) 

Szell left Berlin in 1917 for Strasbourg 
and other smallish towns, but was back 
as a principal conductor of the Berlin 
State Opera seven years later, a post he 
kept five years before moving on to a 
healthier-looking political climate in 
Prague and to a position as musical di- 
rector of the German Theatre. There, at 
thirty-two, he found his reputation catch- 
ing up with him, and he began to appear 
as guest in cities of such divergent cul- 
tural orientation as Leningrad and St. 
Louis—where he made his United States 
debut in 1930. After Prague decided it 
disliked all this wandering, Szell moved, 
in 1937, to the Scottish Orchestra in 
Glasgow, which had just lost its conduc- 
tor, John Barbirolli, to New York. 

Szell was in this country in 1939, en 
route back to Glasgow from appearances 
in Australia, when war broke out. The 
Scottish Orchestra was one of the first 
casualties, and Szell took a job as head of 
an opera workshop at the New School 
for Social Research. In March 1941, 
Toscanini invited Szell to be a guest with 
the NBC Symphony, and that appearance 
can be taken as the real beginning of his 
American career. (For some of us his 
name was already familiar through re- 
cordings made with the Czech Philhar- 
monic in 1937 and 1938. One of them, 
the Dvorak Cello Concerto with Casals, 
is safely fixed in Angel’s “Great Record- 
ings of the Century” series.) Soon Szell 
became a regular fixture in the pit at 
the Metropolitan, where he stayed from 
1942-54, and a guest conductor of most 
of the important American orchestras. 

Today, the more thoroughly engrossed 
he becomes with Cleveland, the less in- 
terest Szell has in appearing with any 
orchestra except his own. For many 
years a regular guest of the New York 
Philharmonic (with which he made some 
fine records), he now is heard in New 
York only during an annual visitation by 
104 Cleveland musicians. This series, 
begun in 1958, is intended to become 
three consecutive Mondays in Carnegie 
Hall. For this season, because of the 
uncertain fate of that hall when arrange- 
ments had to be concluded, the Cleveland 
appearances are down to two concerts, 
but Szell is offering prime material such 
as the first New York performances of 
the respective second symphonies of Sir 
William Walton and Easley Blackwood. 
If the past is any indication, New York 
will probably take to these Cleveland 
Orchestra concerts as eagerly as Cleve- 
land does, even though Szell has an- 
nounced that the purpose of the series 
is “to bring New York what it doesn’t get 
any more, a high-level classical program 
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such as it used to be able to count on... 
from the conducting of Toscanini 
and Bruno Walter.” 

Szell is even cutting his principal 
European ties. For three years, 1957-59, 
he spent his midseason leave from Cleve- 
land with the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, an operation that had the 
Cleveland librarians busy packing trunks 
and scores and marked parts so that Szell 
would have his own material on the 
stands abroad as he does much of the 
time at home. This junketing to Hol- 
land is now over. “The Concertgebouw 
is no longer the orchestra it once was,” 
Szell feels, and even the expenditure of 
$150 or so to transport his own music is 
no guarantee of achieving the desired 
results in the rehearsal time available. 
Just as Szell gave up conducting opera 
when working conditions fell below his 


standards, so he is willing to give up 
Europe if it demands too many com- 
promises. “The worship of mediocrity 
has never been carried further than one 
finds it in European music today,” he 
remarks bitterly, adding that “the sense 
of tradition, on which Europeans pride 
themselves, is usually the first thing 
to go.” 

Szell’s relations with his musicians are 
those of a strict but affectionate pater- 
familias. Invariably reasonable and po- 
lite, he is as ready to express his satis- 
faction as his displeasure and _ is 
interested in rendering assistance if he 
can. Thinking back to the Rodzinski 
days, players say that Szell offers more 
secure personal relations, but at the cost 
of less excitement. No hypochondriac, 
Szell gives himself plenty of rest and 
fusses only about American eating hab- 
its. (He likes unhomogenized milk and 
fresh vegetables.) On tour he is always 
concerned for his players’ health, urging 
them to get plenty of sleep and stay out 
of bars—salutary advice that, unfortu- 
nately, is rarely followed 

There is far more to the annual Cleve- 
land schedule than Szell is able to con- 
duct, however. Robert Shaw and Louis 
Lane have primary charge of the eight 
“Twilight Concerts” heard through the 
winter on Sunday afternoons, and theirs 
is also the responsibility for the more 
than fifty special concerts for children 
which the orchestra plays annually. It 
would be difficult to find another city 
in which the resident symphony orchestra 
is more thoroughly integrated into the 
music program of the public school. For 
the past twenty-two summers an orches- 
tra three quarters the size of the winter 
forces has played the annual downtown 
“Pops” series, directed in recent years 
by Louis Lane. Another major activity 
at Severance is the 245-voice Cleveland 


Orchestra Chorus which Shaw directs 
and Szell draws upon for special events 
such as this season’s Beethoven Ninth. 

Since 1957 the Cleveland Orchestra 
has been managed by A. Beverly Barks- 
dale, a tall unruffleable gentleman who 
has mastered the technique of being the 
frictionless master bearing on which the 
complex orchestral activities revolve. 
His staff includes Klaus George Roy, 
officially program annotator and actually 
Figaro in scholar’s garb, and Robert 
Carman, whose publicity office is among 
Cleveland's most active. 

From the top management level down 
to the maintenance crew, personal and 
professional relationships at Severance 
seem uncommonly healthy for an artistic 
enterprise—a _ situation that produces 
good morale and good music. Personnel 
changes, since the start of the Szell 
regime, have been no more than the 
normal turnover for major orchestras. 
Cleveland pays a minimum salary of 
$150 a week for a thirty-one-week season, 
and although better than half the orches- 
tra gets more than minimum scale, most 
players have additional jobs to pad out 
the approximately $5,000 a year they 
get in orchestral paychecks. First-desk 
players, of course, receive far more, as 
dictated by the market for their talents. 

One of the wealthiest orchestras in 
the country, Cleveland’s endowment is 
almost entirely tied up so that the capi- 
tal can’t be spent, a wise decision that 
keeps the present generation of trustees 
aware of their fund-raising responsibil- 
ities. An annual drive for a $300,000 
target is going to be necessary any season 
now, but everyone is confident that if 
the money is needed it will be raised. 

Of course there is some irritation con- 
nected with Szell’s rather autocratic ap- 
proach to his job. “When he’s up there,” 
a janitor remarked, indicating the distant 
strains of a Szell rehearsal with a mock 
reverence that suggested the pronoun 
should have been capitalized, “I can't 
even drive a nail down here.” Thus do 
the eyes and ears of George Szell perme- 
ate even the out-of-the-way recesses of 
Severance But, as Cleveland learned 
after the orchestra’s European tour of 
1957 and its transcontinental tour of 
last year, it is from such consistency 
and authority of leadership that greatness 
is achieved. If the Cleveland Orchestra 
is run by a perfectionist music director, 
it is also capable of satisfying a perfec- 
tionist listener. 
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COMPONENTS—Best Quotations—Turntable sale. Bayla 
Co., Box 131-F, Wantagh, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL RECORDING TAPE. First Quality of 
prime manufacturer. Full Frequency response. Pol- 
ished, lubricated. Money back guarantee. Acetate 
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Dept. FH, 10 Pennsylvania Ave., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


HARPSICHORDS, CLAVICHORDS—Excellent modern Ger- 
man instruments by Sperrhake. Beautiful cabinetry, 
moderate prices. Robert S$. Taylor, 8710 Garfield 
Street, Bethesda, Maryland. 


ALL MAKES HIGH FIDELITY speakers repaired. 
Amprite, 168 W. 23rd St., New York B. F. 
CHelsea 3-4812. 


TAPE RECORDERS, Hi-Fi components, Sleep learning 
equipment, tapes. Unusual values. Free Catalog. 
Dressner, 69-02A, 174 St., Flushing 65, N. Y. 


EUROPE 1961, BUDGET-WISE CIRCLE TOURS: Tenth 
anniversary folders ready describing creatively 
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inn. 
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COMPONENTS, RECORDERS, Tapes. Send for whole- 
sale catalogue. Carston, 215-A East 88th Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
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Lamon Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


WANTED: Hindemith 2-piano Sonata, Claremont 
=1203. Merrill German, 530 W. Berry Street, 
Apt. 603, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 


FOR SALE: All issues HIGH FIDELITY since June 
1954. A. J. Marcus, 83-80 118 Street, Kew 
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WANTED: Late MC-60; Bozak speakers, prefer 
305-P or 400P. Fred Kleyn, 1407 Lansing, Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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GERMAN RADIO and sound equipment, parts and 
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Robert Fuller, North Manchester, Indiana. 
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HEGEMAN 


Continued from page 43 


tests, for example, in which many per- 
sons present reported losing tones from 
about 13,000 cycles and upward. Hardly 
anyone heard anything above 17,000 
cycles. Then I played music, first using 
sharp filters at 13,000 cycles, and then 
with no cutoff. The same people who 
had admitted not hearing above 13,000 
cycles now reported that “something was 
missing” in the filtered examples. It 
seems clear that when you step from pure 
test tones to the realm of music, people 
can hear more than they think they can. 

EISENBERG: A _ novel idea, you will 
admit. 

HEGEMAN: Actually, it is not without 
authority. In his book Sensations of 
Tone, the noted physicist Helmholtz de- 
fines the musical spectrum up to 40,000 
cycles. Helmholtz acknowledged that peo- 
ple don’t “hear” that high, but he also 
insisted that they do respond to sensa- 
tions involving those frequencies. Inci- 
dentally, I heartily recommend _ this 
book, written in 1863, to all audio en- 
gineers; it was the first to postulate the 
relationship of music to audio frequen- 
cies, and it still stands up firmly today. 

EISENBERG: In view of all this, would 
you define the high-fidelity band as wider 
than 20 to 20,000 cycles? 

HEGEMAN: That range just isn’t enough. 
A rigorous approach to sound reproduc- 
tion should include two octaves below 
and two octaves above those limits, that 
is, about 2 to 80,000 cycles. The extreme 
bass contributes what you might call the 
“sound of the hall,” the aura or ambience 
of the environment of live music. And 
the extreme highs contribute to the space 
and air of the sounds produced in that 
environment. 

EISENBERG: Along what lines do you 
envisage further improvements in am- 
plifier design? 

HEGEMAN: While further improvements 
are theoretically possible, in any practical 
sense they will have to be achieved by a 
radical break-through in audio tech- 
niques. 

EISENBERG: Like the use of transistors 
and no transformers? 

HEGEMAN: Yes. As it happens, I've 
just designed an amplifier with eleven 
transistors per channel. This is a private, 
price-is-no-object unit. I am not con- 
cerned with it as a commercial product, 
only for my own use as a laboratory 
tool. 

EISENBERG: Since you’ve brought it up, 
what is its response? 

HEGEMAN: Its response is flat from one 
cycle to 500,000 cycles. You see, I want 
a preamplifier whose response is so wide 
that it offers no restriction to any part 
of the audio spectrum. Such a unit be- 
comes for me a personal laboratory in- 
strument. 

EISENBERG: Let’s return to more pub- 
lic domain. Take an amplifier with re- 
sponse from 5 to over 50,000 cycles. 
Isn’t such an amplifier beyond the capa- 
bilities of program sources and loud- 
speakers? 

HEGEMAN: Well, it remains to be 
proven to my satisfaction that a better 
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amplifier will not help the sound of any 
program source and speaker. As to pro- 
gram sources, you know I feel that many 
of today’s records and tapes are poor 
copies of the original masters, and often 
the masters themselves are not as good 
as they could be. There’s a lot to be 
done yet in microphoning and in original 
recording. 

EISENBERG: And what about speakers? 

HEGEMAN: As you know, my work in 
speakers goes way back to the horn sys- 
tems I developed with the Lowther peo- 
ple in England, and through to my Pro- 
fessional system. Now the new Citation X 
is based pretty much on the concepts 
developed in this work. 

EISENBERG: The “Pro” is a multiple- 
driver system and the Citation X uses 
one driver, though. 

HEGEMAN: True, but the same general 
rules apply in both. Each uses omnidirec- 
tional radiation for the highs and mid- 
range, with a slot-loaded conical horn 
for the bass. In both, the bass crossover 
point is 200 cycles. This frequency is 
chosen because it approximates the bass 
limits of the average male voice and hap- 
pens also to be a natural dividing point 
for the fundamentals of many musical 
instruments. The G string, on the violin, 
for example, goes down to about 200 
You see, a prime consideration 
in speaker system design is not to split 
the apparent source of the same instru- 
ment. This can be done by keeping the 
fundamental and the first and second 
overtones (that is, the first three har- 
monics) on the same driver. For this 
reason, 200 cycles becomes a useful di- 
viding point between the woofer and the 
rest of the system. 

In the Pro, frequencies are split by a 
network. In the Citation X, the cross- 
over is acoustical; the rear of the driver 
works into the horn below 200 cycles, 
and the front responds above 200 cycles. 
The Citation also uses a coaxially fitted 
high frequency cone for tones above 
7,000 cycles. And in both the Pro and 
the Citation X, the design, shape, and 
plug-loading of the front radiators help 


cycles. 


widen the angle of sound dispersion in 
all planes. This lack of directivity helps 
maintain the same transit time for all 
frequencies and thus that critical linearity 
of phase shift I discussed earlier. 

EISENBERG: How serious is 
shift in a speaker? 

HEGEMAN: Fully as serious as in an 
amplifier, and more likely to occur. 
Rapid changes in phase caused by 
resonances in the elements of a speaker 
system (cabinets or suspensions) produce 
a muddy bass. As for the high end, to 
the extent that a speaker does not per- 
mit the elements of a signal to maintain 
their original temporal spacing, it can 
cause “spatial distortion.” This explains 
why certain speakers may measure, on 
axis, “flat response” with single test 
tones and yet sound relatively unmusical. 
On the other hand, a wider angle of 


phase 
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dispersion can help any speaker sound | 
more natural. It gives you a greater | 
sense of the music as played in a live| 
environment. Furthermore, it helps make | 
that environment acoustically part of 
your own room. The need for this 
omnidirectivity, superimposed on_ the} 
capability of the driver, defines for me 
the physical construction and appearance 
of my tweeters—which have been called 
many things, such as “mushrooms” and 
“floating Dixie cups.” 

EISENBERG: What else can we expect 
from you in the future—near or distant? 

HEGEMAN: For one thing, I'm produc- 
ing a_ self-contained version of an 
omnidirectional tweeter for use with any 
existing woofer or wide-range speaker 
that responds up to 1,200 cycles. And I} 
meant what I said about the need for 
improving program sources—I may re- 
vive the name of Stereo Age under 
which we produced some very fine tapes 
a few years ago. 

EISENBERG: Does that mean you may 
be going into recording again? 

HEGEMAN: Quite possibly. I regard 
my most recent audio designs as the ex- 
pression of years of work with play- 
back equipment. I feel now that I can 
turn to other aspects of audio; in fact, 
I'd like to be able to concentrate on many 
of the things that interest me—from the 
violinist’s bow to the listener’s ear—and 
dwell on them without restriction. We 
have come a long way in audio, but I 
feel we've only scratched the surface of 
what can be learned about realism in 
music reproduction. 
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THE DURABLE AMPLIFIER 


An embarrassingly long time ago, Acro 
Products announced a new super-quality 
stereo amplifier for the perfectionist. This 
announcement was greeted by yawns and 
ho-hums from the perfectionist who al- 
ready owned a super-quality stereo am- 
plifier that suited him just fine. It helped 
heat his home in winter, and it burned up 
a set of output tubes every six months, 
but by Golly it sounded good when the 
tubes were new, 


WE WERE IMPRESSED WITH THIS REASON- 
ING. There are already several excellent 
amplifiers available—amplifiers with un- 
measurable distortion, rock-solid stability 
and so on. But one respect in which they 
do differ is the length of time they stay 
that way. Far too many of them get their 
high power and low distortion by driving 
their output tubes right up to the limit 
of their ratings. So they work fine for a 
few months, and then start to lose power 
and gain distortion as their tubes wear out. 


$O, WE DECIDED TO DELAY PRODUCTION 
OF OUR STEREO 120 amplifier while we 
investigated a new European output tube 
with a high output rating (in Ultra- 
Linear operation). Since all we needed 
was 60 watts continuous per channel, we 
could run the tubes far below their maxi- 
mum ratings, to give what is probably the 
most durable, dependable, high-powered 
stereo amplifier that has ever been built. 

We’re aware that the production delay 
has cost us some sales. But we also know 
that buyers who appreciate the kind of 
dependability that we’re building into the 
new Stereo 120 amplifier will bear with 
us a while longer until we get it into 
production. 


ACRO PRODUCTS CO. 
410 Shurs Lane, Phila. 28, Pa. 
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questionably, many libraries and institu- 
tions, not to speak of private collectors, 
will want to acquire the complete project 
as it develops over the years. Decca can- 
not be expected to market items it be- 
lieves to be unprofitable, but some solu- 
tion will have to be found. The cultural 
and educational achievements of the 
Archive Production are such that this 
country should certainly not be deprived 
of them. 
Since the summer of 1959, the director 
of the Archive Production has been Dr. 
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reputation, it was realized that even a 
country as rich in musical resources as 
Germany could not hope to accomplish 
so highly specialized a task without sup- 
port from foreign artists and scholars 
Thus, Archive discs already include about 
twenty-five non-German singers who 
were needed for French, Italian, or Eng- 
lish vocal parts, and an equal number of 
foreign instrumentalists, notable among 
them Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
and Enrico Mainardi, cellist. As the cata- 
logue expands and music between 900 
and 1650 is more strongly represented, 
we undoubtedly will see the project as- 
sume more and more of an international 
flavor. Gradually, the American collec- 
tor will find an increasing number of 
names familiar to him. In any case, 
familiar or not, Archive Production art- 
ists can be counted on for both technique 
and musicianship. 

I would suggest that the newcomer to 
this series begin his acquaintance by se 
lecting one or two of the breathtakingly 
beautiful organ discs recorded by Helmut 
Walcha—for example, ARC 3021, con- 
taining Bach’s great Passacaglia in C 
minor and the almost unknown but 
deeply rewarding Allabreve in D. Surely, 
that will induce him to explore further 
in this treasure house. As for the “edu- 
cational” aims of these discs, authenticity 
of performance never hurt any listener, 
nor can we be harmed by painlessly 
picking Up some additional knowledge 
of the history of Western musical civili 
zation. “Learning while enjoying” would 
be an appropriate slogan for the merits 
of the Archive Series, where scholarship 
is hidden by radiant musical beauty 
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Wulharmenic 


BRAHMS AND BERNSTEIN 


Bernstein's first Brahms recording 
~the Symphony No. 1—is majestic 
and muscular, incisive and invig- 
orating. Bernstein also bestows his 
characteristic grace and affection 
on Handel's joyous ‘‘Ode for St. 
Cecilia's Day,’’ a choral tribute 
(with verses by Dryden) to the 
patron saint of music. 

HANDEL: ODE FOR ST. CECI- 
LIA'S DAY S 6206 / ML 5606* 
BRAHMS: SYMPHONY NO. 1 IN 
C MINOR / MS 3602 / ML 6202* 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
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AND 
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EARLY STEREO AND 
SPANISH 


Organists E. Power Biggs and 
Daniel Pinkham re-create an early 
Spanish stereo dialog—six engag- 
ing double organ concertos by 
18th-century composer Antonio 
Soler, played originally on two in- 
struments at opposite ends of the 
choir at the Monastery of El Es- 
corial, near Madrid. 

SOLER: SIX DOUBLE ORGAN 
CONCERTOS / E. POWER BIGGS 
AND DANIEL PINKHAM, ORGAN- 
ISTS / MS 6208 / ML 5608* 
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“ON THE TOWN” 
REVISITED 


A buoyant Broadway smash of the 
Forties is revived in a fresh-as- 
paint full-length recording that re- 
unites stars of the original cast— 
comedienne Nancy Walker, lyri- 
cist-singers Adolph Green and 
Betty Comden. A special attrac- 
tion: composer Leonard Bernstein 
conducts. 

ON THE TOWN" WITH NANCY 
WALKER, BETTY COMDEN 
ADOLPH GREEN, JOHN REAR 
DON / MUSIC COMPOSED AND 
CONDUCTED BY- LEONARD 
BERNSTEIN / OS 2028 / OL 5540* 
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More of 


HAL HOLBROOK 


Mark Twain 
Tonight! 


MARK TWAIN TONIGHT— 
AND EVERY NIGHT 


Long before Wi!l Rogers and Mort 
Sahl, writer Mark Twain was Amer- 
ica's leading one-man comedy 
show. Actor Hal Holbrook shows 
why and how in his amazing stage 
and recorded (with audience) re- 
creations of Mark Twain Tonight!, 
Vol. I. 

MORE OF HAL HOLBROOK in 
MARK TWAIN TONIGHT! 

OS 2030 / OL 5610* 
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VEN YORK PHILHARMONIC 
THE COLL MBIA SY MPHIONY 


WALTER’S SCHUBERT 


The great symphonies of Schubert 
—the Fifth, Eighth (‘‘Unfinished’’) 
and Ninth—are newly added to the 
treasury of stereo recordings by 
Bruno Walter, poet of conductors. 
SCHUBERT: THE GREAT SCHU- 
BERT SYMPHONIES BRUNO 
WALTER CONDUCTING THE CO- 
LUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA / M2S 618 / M2L 269* 


FAIR “CAMELOT” 


Lerner and Loewe, the magicians 
who conjured up “‘My Fair Lady,” 
cast an even lovelier spell with 
their latest musical triumph, 
“Camelot.” It's a happy mixture 
of old English legend and en- 
chanted new melodies, presented 
by Richard Burton, Julie Andrews 
and the entire Broadway Original 
Cast. 

CAMELOT / ORIGINAL CAST RE- 
CORDING / KOS 2031 / KOL 5620* 
Tape: TOB 100 (2-track) 

OQ 344 (4-track) 
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Percy Faith 
AMELOT 


As 


There are other splendid sounds 
of ‘‘Camelot’’ too. Percy Faith ar- 
ranges and conducts a suave in- 
strumental version of the score. 
MUSIC FROM LERNER AND 
LOEWE'S CAMELOT PERCY 
FAITH AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
CS 8370 / CL 1570* 
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Pianist Andre Previn and his jazz 
trio joust merrily with the tunes. 


ANDRE PREVIN/CS 8369/ CL 1569* 


VIVALDI AT THE SUMMIT 


A musical Summit conference — 
master violinists Isaac Stern and 
David Oistrakh meet with conduc- 
tor Eugene Ormandy in brilliant 
new performances of four Vivaldi 
Double Concertos. 

VIVALDI: FOUR CONCERTOS 
FOR TWO VIOLINS, STRINGS 
AND CEMBALO — ISAAC STERN 
AND DAVID OISTRAKH, VIOLIN- 
ISTS / EUGENE ORMANDY CON- 
DUCTING MEMBERS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
MS 6204 / ML 5604* 


RACHMANINOFF: 
SYMPHONIC 
DANC ES 


CASELLA: 
PAGANINIANA 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor 


“DANCES” AND 








. “CAPRICES” 


Rachmaninoff's fiery ‘Symphonic 
Dances” are recorded by his fa- 
vored ensemble—Eugene Ormandy 
and The Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The companion piece is Casella's 
setting of fiendishly difficult solo 
violin ‘‘Caprices’’ by Paganini, 
stunningly played by the 66 virtuosi 
of the Philadelphia string section. 
RACHMANINOFF: SYMPHONIC 
DANCES, Op. 45 CASELLA 
PAGANINIANA / THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA ORCHESTRA EUGENE 
ORMANDY, CONDUCTOR 

MS 6205 / ML 5605* 





33 singles: A happy new 
note. Many of your favorite 
singers and their songs are 
now available too on neat 
J-inch single records at 
your favorite speed — 33. 
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